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ABSTRACT 


This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  a 
Fact  Correlation  System— a  specialised  information  storage 
and  retrieval  system  oriented  to  the  problem  of  correlating 
facts  for  intelligence  analysis.  Two  aspects  of  the  problem 
were  analyzed:  the  equipment  requirements  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  highly  automated  system,  and  the  processing  requirements 
necessary  to  transmute  isolated  items  of  information  into  an 
integral  whole.  The  report  includes  a  broad  review  and  survey 
of  existing  processing  techniques,  primarily  in  the  fields  of 
linguistic  analysis  and  adaptive  learning,  and  a  survey  of 
both  existing  and  experimental  data  processing  equipment. 

This  survey  and  analysis  form  the  basis  for  a  research  plan 
for  developing  the  techniques  and  equipment  required  to  corre¬ 
late  facts  automatically.  (S) 

This  volume  of  the  report  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of 
techniques  and  equipment,  which  were  discussed  in  general 
terms  in  Volume  1.  The  functions  of  linguistic  transforma¬ 
tion  and  adaptive  learning  are  described,  and  existing  research 
is  reviewed  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  fulfill  these  functions. 
Programming  requirements  are  cursorily  reviewed,  since  no  spe¬ 
cific  problems  have  been  discerned.  An  exhaustive  analysis 
of  equipment  functions  leads  to  a  recommended  system  configu¬ 
ration  in  terms  of  existing  components.  Design  principles 
and  exploratory  research  have  also  been  reviewed  to  anticipate 
possible  areas  of  directed  research  activity  for  improving 
system  operations.  (U) 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  the  requirements  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System — a  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  storage  and  retrieval  system  oriented  to  the  specific  problem  of 
correlating  facts  for  intelligence  analysis.  Secondarily,  the  report 
describes  a  general  research  plan  for  developing  the  techniques  and 
equipment  for  implementing  such  a  system.  (S) 

Although  specifically  oriented  to  intelligence  analysis,  this  study 
considered  the  problem  of  fact  correlation  within  s  generalized  framework. 
The  basic  assumption  underlying  this  study  was  that  information  is  more 
important  than  documents.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  information  about  an 
event  or  an  item  of  knowledge  from  a  set  of  documents  that  must  be  stored 
and  retrieved.  This  concept  is  equally  applicable  to  a  variety  of  problems 
in  information  flow  and  decision  making  as  well  as  to  the  specific  problem 
of  intelligence  analysis.  (U) 

The  elements  of  functional  requirements  were  analyzed  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  within  the  context  of  a  system  concept.  This  system  was  defined  as: 

An  information  system  is  imbedded  within  an  environment  of  data  or 
intelligence  information.  '  The  system  consists  of  three  operational 
functions — personnel,  equipment,  and  techniques  (including  computer 
programming)  together  with  the  interactions  among  each  function — 
required  to  interpret,  rationalize,  and  understand  communications 
from  its  environment. 

The  purpose  of  an  information  system  is  to  extend  the  performance 
and  effectiveness  of  individuals,  including  intelligence  analysts, 
interacting  within  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  system. 

The  nature  of  this  problem  is  such  that  a  definitive  solution  cannot  be 
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produced  within  a  limited  period  of  time.  'The  primary  purpose  of  this 
study,  therefore,  was  to  stipulate  the  research  activity  that  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  (S) 

This  volume  of  the  report  reviews  the  existing  techniques  of  lin¬ 
guistic  analysis  and  adaptive  learning,  which  have  been  designated  as  the 
principal  problems  in  developing  an  automated  system  for  correlating  facts. 
Language  is  the  medium  for  expressing  information  or  facts.  Thus  an  auto¬ 
mated  system  requires  processes  for  discerning  the  properties  of  language, 
the  function  of  linguistic  analysis,  and  manipulating  the  elements  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  function  of  adaptive  learning.  Besides  reviewing  existing 
techniques,  the  report  postulates  potentially  fruitful  areas  of  research, 
especially  in  semantic  analysis,  and  anticipates  the  difficulties  that 
are  likely  to  arise  between  the  formulation  of  a  theoretical  framework  and 
the  implementation  of  a  system.  (U) 

A  secondary  aspect  of  this  volume  is  a  review  of  existing  equipment 
within  the  scope  of  a  system  configuration.  This  configuration  was  selected 
after  analyzing  a  variety  of  models  developed  from  a  series  of  estimated 
or  assumed  operational  parameters.  The  initial  equipment  configuration  is 
based  upon  components  that  are  presently  available  or  in  the  final  stages 
of  testing.  The  principles  of  equipment  design  were  also  analyzed  together 
with  experimental  applications  of  these  principles  in  anticipation  of 
potential  research  to  improve  the  operational  characteristics  of  equipment 
within  the  next  decade.  (U) 
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B.  So  ope 

The  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System  ia 
clearly  lim'  '•■ed.  This  study  covered  research  that  has  been  performed  and 
that  should  be  performed  within  the  context  of  the  conceptual  framework 
of  the  system.  This  report  does  not  purport  to  present  substantive  answers 
or  formal  solutions  to  the  problem  of  correlating  facts.  (U) 

The  results  of  this  study  consist  of  two  elements: 

(a)  A  Rasearoh  Program  Plan  -  a  plan  for  specific  research 

leading  to  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  The  plan  includes 
a  procedure  for  conducting  research,  a  perspective  of 
the  interrelationship  among  tasks,  an  over- view  of  pro¬ 
gram  scheduling  and  phasing,  expected  results,  and  man¬ 
power  requirements  and  qualifications, 

(b)  An  Analysis  of  Technical  Problems  -  the  analysis  of  tech¬ 

niques,  equipments,  and  technical  problems  includes  a 
discussion  of  alternate  approaches,  the  recommended 
approach  together  with  a  rationale  for  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  a  listing  and  discussion  of  basic  tasks. 

These  elements  of  the  study  are  reported  in  terms  of  what  has  been  done, 

what  should  be  done,  and  why  it  should  be  done.  The  review  of  past 

activity  is  critical;  but  the  critique  is  bounded  by  the  framework 

established  for  the  analytic  study.  The  concept  presented  for  a  future 

system  is  feasible;  yet  the  conceptual  system  may  be  revised,  and  should 

be,  as  research  differentiates  between  the  ideal  and  practical  limits  of 

theory.  (U) 

C.  Background 

The  background  for  this  analytical  study  is  presented  in  Volume  1, 
Applied  Research  Plan.  (U) 


D.  Organization  of  Report 

This  report  consists  of  two  volumes.  The  first  contains  a  general 
analysis  and  description  of  requirements.  The  second  describes  available 
and  exploratory  techniques  and  equipment;  it  also  anticipates  several 
problem  areas.  (U) 

Volume  1  presents  the  Applied  Research  Plan.  The  volume  includes  a 
discussion  of  basic  concepts  of  information  retrieval;  a  review  of  system 
requirements  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System;  and  a  general  plan  and 
schedule  for  research,  development,  and  implementation  leading  to  the 
installation  of  an  operational  system  for  correlating  facts.  (U) 

This  volume  of  the  report  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  techniques 
and  equipment  that  are  discussed  generally  in  Volume  1.  The  functions  of 
linguistic  transformation  and  adaptive  learning  are  described,  and  exist¬ 
ing  research  is  reviewed  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  meet  these  functions. 
Programming  requirements  are  cursorily  reviewed;  the  major  problems  in 
this  area  can  only  be  discerned  after  the  nature  of  the  programming  tasks 
has  been  stipulated  as  a  result  of  research  in  linguistic  and  learning. 

The  review  of  equipment  functions  and  capabilities  evolves  into  a  recom¬ 
mended  system  configuration.  Design  principles  and  exploratory  research 
have  also  been  reviewed  to  indicate  areas  of  research  activity  that  could 
be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  particular  equipment  functions.  (U) 
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II. 


LimUISTIO  TRANSFORMATIONS 


A.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  objective  of  the  language  transformation  function  of  the 
Fact  Correlation  System  is  to  produce  a  symbolic  output  more  amenable 
to  automatic  correlation  techniques  than  the  ordinary  language  inputs 
to  the  system.  This  problem  is  not  restricted  to  emphasis  on  any  one 
level  of  language,  but  crosses  the  spectrum  of  linguistic  levels  of 
formation  from  the  morphological  through  the  syntactic,  semantic,  and 
logical  to  the  factual.  At  each  of  these  levels,  the  linguistic 
transformation  processes  must  be  supplied  with  techniques  to: 

(a)  Recognize  well-  or  ill-formed  constructions. 

(b)  Detect  and  resolve  ambiguous  references  and  formations. 

(c)  Generate  maximally  useful  factual  output,  both 

explicit  and  implicit. 

(d)  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  linguistic  analysis  and 

synthesis . 

The  concept  of  levels  indicates  a  strategy  for  studying  significant  aspects 
of  linguistic  analysis  in  clearly  delimited  segments  of  the  over-all 
problem.  (U) 

B.  General  Functional  Requirements 

The  language  transformation  processes  should  facilitate  the 
development  of  an  effective  Fact  Correlation  System  by  allowing  the 
system  to  accept  sentences  of  ordinary  language  as  inputs.  It  is  assumed 
that  such  sentences  will  be  in  English.  These  processes  will  be  designed 
to  process  linguistic  inputs  semi-automatically,  with  a  minimum  of  pre¬ 
editing  or  annotating,  directly  from  standard  typographic  forms  if  at  all 
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possible.  If  foreign  language  inputs  are  desired,  the  problem  is  not  1 
altered  in  principle  except  for  the  insertion  of  a  translation  step.  I 
Dealing  with  non-textual  inputs,  however,  is  best  considered  as  a  j 
separate,  ancillary  problem.  (U)  ; 


The  language  transformation  processes  should  produce  a  formal 
representation  of  the  input  text.  The  ultimate  criteria  for  this  formal 
representation  are  to  possess  the  following  characteristics: 

(a)  Fidelity  to  the  factual,  content  of  the  linguistic 

inputs,  including: 

(1)  Retention  of  all  factual,  content,  both  explicit 

and  implicit. 

(2)  No  unjustified  additions  or  elaborations  to  the 

factual  content  of  the  input.  (Any  extrapolation 
of  information  is  an  inferential  process  more 
properly  assigned  to  the  adaptive  learning  function.) 

(b)  Checking  of  the  linguistic  input  to  as?  re  that  it  does 

not  contain  unintended  errors  at  the  morphemic,  syn¬ 
tactic,  semantic,  logical,  and  factual  levels.  (Obvi¬ 
ously,  these  checks  become  increasingly  difficult  at 
successively  higher  levels  of  the  linguistic  scale; 
the  resolution  of  this  difficulty  depends,  in  part, 
upon  interaction  with  human  beings,) 

(c)  Resolution  of  apparent  or  actual  ambiguous  and  ill- 

formed  statements,  including  inconsistent  and  contra- 
factual  linguistic  inputs, 

(d)  "Simple"  rendering  of  factual  input,  including  the 

reduction  or  elimination  of  unnecessary  redundancy. 

(e)  Compatibility  with  the  processing  requirements  and 

capabilities  of  subsequent  functions  of  the  system.  (U) 


The  complete  automation  of  these  requirements  does  not  seem  feasible 
within  the  current  state-of-the-art,  Even  if  the  scanning  of  ordinary 
texts  can  be  mechanized,  two  essential  human  decision  functions  are 
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envisaged  for  the  language  transformation  processes j 

(a)  Selecting  (annotating  and  editing  as  necessary)  the 

material  to  be  processed. 

(b)  Responding  to  machine  queries  on  problems  of  formation 

and  ambiguity.  (U) 

An  ancillary  requirement  of  the  language  transformation  function 
is  to  enable  the  Fact  Correlation  System  to  communicate  responses  and 
requests  to  the  users  in  a  comprehensible  form.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  develop  question  and  sentence-generating  processes.  The 
essential  theoretical  groundwork  for  such  computer-initiated  communica¬ 
tions  may  be  established  as  an  adjunct  to  the  solution  of  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  analyzing  input  statements,  (u) 

C.  Review  of  Present  Techniques 

The  transformation  of  natural  language  to  a  form  suitable  for 
processing  by  an  automatic  Fact  Correlation  System  requires  that  a  com¬ 
puter  be  programmed  to  recognize  ordinary  written  language  at  each  of  its 
successive  levels  of  formation.  The  procedures  must  reject  or  correct 
possible  ill-formed  construction  (misspelling,  grammatical  incorrectness, 
'and  meaninglessness)  and  clarify  ambiguity  at  each  level  of  recognition.  (U) 

The  transformation  process  must  be  information-preserving.  Since 
the  language  processed  as  data  has  no  experiential  reference  for  the  com¬ 
puter,  the  information  content  of  such  data  is  a  formal  function  of  syn¬ 
tactic  and  semantic  structure.  The  process  preserves  or  represents  those 
syntactic  and  semantic  characteristics  of  the  input  that  constitute  the 
information.  The  transformation  process  performs  a  syntactic  and  semantic 
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analysis  of  input  statements  in  natural  language  ‘and  transforms  the 
language  to  another  symbolic  form  that  is  equivalent  to  the  original  in 
information  content.  (U) 

The  problem  of  word  recognition,  the  identification  of  letter 
sequences,  is  essentially  distinct  from  the  higher  level  problems  of 
syntactic  and  semantic  analysis;  the  latter,  however,  are  closely 
related.  Extensive  research  on  recognition  and  analysis  of  natural 
language  has  bean  conducted  in  the  last  decade  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
develop  techniques  for  machine  translation.  The  analytic  function  required 
for  machine  translation  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  required  by  a 
Fact  Correlation  System,  This  section  reviews  the  techniques  of  linguistic 
analysis  developed  during  the  past  decade;  any  techniques  developed  prior 
to  1950  are  not  seriously  considered,  since  they  tend  to  be  inadequate  in 
meeting  the  requirements  imposed  by  mechanization.  (U) 

1.  Word  Recognition 

Printed  language  is  a  linear  sequence  of  a  small  number  of  signs. 

The  recognition  of  an  input  statement  in  this  linguistic  form  begins  with 
the  recognition  of  such  signs — the  lowest  level  of  language  structure.  (U) 

The  initial  recognition  function  is  performed  by  a  scanning  device 
that  reads  input  statements,  which  are  subsequently  transformed  to  an 
appropriate  digital  code.  (It  is  assumed  that  such  input  statements 
will  be  typewritten  or  printed,  single-spaced  copy,  perhaps  as  small  as 
newsprint.)  Words,  or  letter  sequences,  in  the  input  statements  are 
then  compared  to  a  dictionary  stored  by  the  computer.  A  word  is  identified 
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if  such  comparison  indicates  that  the  word  is  known  by  the  computer;  that 
is,  if  the  word  corresponds  to  a  word  in  the  dictionary  at  that  time.  In 
cases  of  morphological  ambiguity,  identification  is  determined  by  subse¬ 
quent  syntactic  and  semantic  analyses.  The  entry  describing  a  word  in  a 
computer  dictionary  for  syntactic  analysis  is  not  a  list  of  synonyms,  but 
a  description  of  the  grammatical  and  semantic  functions  of  the  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  methods  of  analysis  used  by  the  system.  (U) 

It  is  possible  to  program  a  computer  to  add  new  words  to  its  vocabu¬ 
lary  automatically,  assuming  that  such  words  are  correctly  spelled.  (An 
incorrectly  spelled  word  would  also  appear  as  a  new  word;  this  problem 
may  be  resolved  by  having  the  computer  request  verification  of  a  new  word 
before  accepting  it.)  The  computer  should  be  able  to  determine  the  gram¬ 
matical  function  and  semantic  relationships  of  new  words  from  an  analysis 
of  the  sentences  in  which  they  appear.  However,  the  delineation  of  a  ne\^ 
word  may  require  that  most  of  the  remaining  words  in  a  sentence  were  already 
contained  in  the  dictionary,  A  large  vocabulary  could  be  built  automati¬ 
cally  from  a  relatively  small  one  initially  listed;  there  is  a  question 
about  the  size  of  the  program  and  automatic  procedures  required  to  fulfill 
this  function.  The  conclusion  of  researchers  in  mechanical  translation 
is  that  the  function  is  impractical;  this  conclusion  is  open  to  doubt. 

The  moot  issue  is  the  relative  cost  of  developing  a  complete  description 
of  a  vocabulary  by  manual  as  compared  to  automatic  methods,  (U) 

2.  Syntactic  Analysis 

Extensive  research  has  been  devoted  to  developing  methods  of  automatic 
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syntactic  analysis,  most  of  it  in  pursuit  of  techniques  for  the  machine 
translation  of  natural  languages.  The  methods  of  research,  theoretical 
approaches,  and  resulting  techniques  vary  widely.  One  of  the  primary 
research  tasks  in  developing  a  Fact  Correlation  System  will  be  to  determine 
the  method  of  analysis  that  can  best  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  a 
system,  (U) 

To  devise  a  method  of  syntactic  analysis  requires  the  formulation 
of  a  theoretical  grammar.  Such  grammars  vary  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended  and  according  to  the  theoretical  approach 
adopted.  Some  are  intended  as  models  for  the  production  of  all  gram¬ 
matically  correct  sentences  in  a  language;  others  are  designed  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  describe  the  syntactic  structure  of  any  sentence  in  a  language, 
which  includes  the  determination  that  a  given  sentence  is  ill-  or  well- 
formed.  The  recognition  of  sentence  structure  and  the  generation  of  sen¬ 
tences  are  obviously  related,  although  the  two  functions  of  grammar  are 
usually  treated  separately  in  the  pursuit  of  techniques.  (U) 

The  accurate  recognition  of  the  sentence  structure  of  input  state¬ 
ments  is  the  primary  requirement  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  The 
generation  of  sentences  is  required  by  the  final  output  stage  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  structure  of  output  sentences  may  be  relatively  simple.  (U) 

An  obvious  assumption  in  developing  methods  for  automatic  syntactic 
analysis  is  that  any  grammatically  correct  sentence  has  a  grammatical 
structure  that  is  algorithmically  discoverable.  An  additional  requirement 
for  correlating  facts  is  that  the  discovered  structure  be  unique;  that  is, 
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that  it  be  unambiguous.  Whether  or  not  all  sentence  structures  are 
algorithmically  discoverable  has  not  been  proved.  The  problems  of  syn¬ 
tactic  analysis  are  complicated  by  the  interrelationship  of  syntactic  and 
semantic  factors  in  natural  languages  5  relatively  little  has  been  determined 
about  the  nature  or  the  existence  of  semantic  structure.  The  discovery  of 
invariant  and  formal  semantic  structures  may  simplify  the  techniques  of  syn¬ 
tactic  analysis,  which  have,  had  to  be  extended  and  refined  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  semantic  nature.  No  method  of  syntactic  analysis  yet  devised  has 
been  capable  of  resolving  all  semantic  ambiguities.  (U) 

Research  in  syntactic  analysis  is  being  conducted  at  many  centers 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Much  of  this  research  has  been  repetitive. 
Rather  than  review  the  work  of  each  group  separately,  the  major  approaches 
to  syntactic  problems  and  the  major  contributions  to  each  approach  will  be 
considered.  The  three  most  common  methods  of  syntactic  analysis  existing 
today  are  phrase  structure  analysis,  dependency  analysis,  and  predictive 
analysis.  These  methods  are  reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs.  (U) 

(a)  Phrase  Structure  Analysis  -  Pnrase  structure  analysis, 
also  called  immediate  constituent  analysis,  is  the  most  widely  used  of 
the  three  existing  methods.  The  fundamental  assumption  of  the  method  is 
that  complete  sentences,  the  ultimate  constituents  of  properly  formed 
language,  are  analyzable  as  sequences  composed  of  one  or  more  immediate 
constituents  or  phrases}  each  of  these  phrases  has  a  definite  structure 
of  one  of  a  limited  number  of  types.  (U) 


The  fundamental  work  in  the  phrase  structure  theory  of 


language  formation  was  done  by  Harris  and  extended  in  the  now  classic 
work  of  Chomsky,  Chomsky's  work  may  be  called  formal  theoretical 
linguistics,  since  it  treats  grammars  as  formal  systems — sets  of  rules 
for  generating  the  sentences  of  a  language,  English — and  is  concerned 
with  the  theory  of  grammars  per,  se.  (U) 

Chomsky  distinguishes  three  types  of  grammars:  finite  state 
grammars,  phrase  structure  grammars,  and  transformation  grammars.  Of 
these,  transformation  grammars  are  the  strongest  and  finite  state  gram¬ 
mars,  the  weakest;  the  strength  of  a  grammar  is  determined  by  the  variety 
of  sentences  it  can  generate.  Chomsky  demonstrates  that  finite  state 
grammars,  which  treat  language  as  generated  by  finite  state  Markov  proc¬ 
esses,  are  incapable  of  generating  an  adequate  set  of  English  sentences.  (U) 

A  phrase  structure  grammar  is  a  set  of  rules  for  the  generation 
of  complete  phrases  in  a  language.  A  transformation  grammar  is  an  extension 
of  a  phrase  structure  grammar,  since  it  also  generates  a  number  of  phrases. 
However,  rather  than  generating  all  sentences  by  phrase  structure  rules, 
such  a  transformation  grammar  provides  for  the  generation  of  kernel  sen¬ 
tences;  kernel  sentences  are  then  subjected  to  specific  transformations, 
which  produce  related  phrases.  Doth  phrase  structure  and  transformation 
grammars  appear  to  be  capable  of  generating  almost  all  possible  English 
sentences.  However,  the  number  of  rules  that  an  adequate  phrase  struc¬ 
ture  grammar  requires  is  prohibitive.  An  equivalent  transformation  gram¬ 
mar  requires  fewer  rules;  thus,  it  is  stronger  and  more  practicable.  (U) 

The  grammars  described  by  Chomsky  are  sentence  generating 
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grammars,  while  Harris  formulated  a  recognition  grammar  limited  to  the 
recognition  of  transformation  types.  Generating  grammars  are  important 
for  recognition,  however,  since  a  generating  grammar  may  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  recognition  grammar;  the  latter  are  more  complex,  since 
decoding  is  more  complicated  than  encoding.  No  complete  generating  or 
recognition  grammars  are  known  to  have  been  formulated  for  any  language.  (U) 

A  model  for  generating  English  sentences  has  been  formulated 
by  Yngve.  This  model  depends  upon  the  concept  that  sentences  are  naturally 
produced  in  left-to-right  order;  that  is,  as  linear  sequences  of  words. 
Yngve  also  hypothesizes  that  the  complexity  of  sentences  in  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage  is  naturally  limited  by  the  capacity  of  a  human  being's  temporary 
memory.  His  hypothesis  includes  a  method  for  determining  the  complexity 
of  any  sentence.  Yngve  has  produced  a  simple,  yet  effective,  generation 
model  to  test  his  hypothesis.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  he  concluded 
that  grammatically  correct  sentences  could  be  generated,  even  though  his 
initial  model  could  not  generate  all  possible  English  sentences;  however, 
most  of  the  sentences  are  meaningless.  Yngve  adds  that  the  question  of 
meaning  is  properly  a  semantic  problem,  not  a  grammatical  problem.  The 
resolution  of  this  problem  required  a  corresponding  semantic  model,  which 
will  generate  meaningful  sequences  of  words,  in  order  to  reduce  or  elim¬ 
inate  semantic  ambiguities.  (U) 

Sidney  Lamb's  stratificational  grammar  is  based  upon  phrase 
structure  theory.  Lamb  develops  his  grammar  from  a  complex  analysis  of 
language  in  terms  of  hierarchical  formation  strata,  which  depend  upon 
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distinctions  between  morphological,  lexical,  and  semantic  characteristics 
of  language.  Lamb's  grammar  has  been  used  in  the  formation  of  automatic 
dictionaries  for  mechanical  translation.  As  applied  to  syntactic  anal¬ 
ysis  Lamb's  grammar  appears  not  to  be  significantly  different  from  other 
phrase  structure  theories.  It  is  similarly  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
empirically  determined  semantic  distribution  classes,  which  are  described 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  (U) 

The  theory  is  phrase  structure  recognition  grammars  is  being 
investigated  by  Hz  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  his  methods 
have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  program  of  mechanical  grammatical 
analysis,  (U) 

Phrase  structure  analysis  is  the  method  most  widely  applied 
in  mechanical  translation  studies  in  the  United  States  at  present. 
Mechanical  translation  is  the  only  practical  application  of  syntactic 
analysis  to  date,  although  research  is  being  conducted  on  applications 
to  information  retrieval  systems .  Insofar  as  no  method  of  syntactic 
analysis  in  use  is  complete — -that  is,  that  no  method  is  capable  of  an 
unambiguous  and  unique  parsing  of  all  sentences  in  any  language — no 
method  is  adequate  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  (U) 

The  most  extensive  application  of  the  theoretical  work  of 
Chomsky  and  Yngve  has  been  made  by  Pendergraft  and  his  associates  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  This  development  has  used  phrase  structure 
grammars  in  formulating  programs  for  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
language  in  mechanical  translations  from  German  to  English,  This  program 
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ha3  developed  details  of  phrase  structure  theory  in  both  linguistic  | 

and  mathematical  forms.  (U)  , 

The  method  of  syntactic  analysis  used  by  Pendergraft  depends 
upon  information  about  the  semantic  functions  of  words  in  the  sentences 
analyzed.  This  information  is  obtained  empirically,  and  cognitive  words 
are  grouped  in  semantic  classes.  The  inclusion  of  a  word  in  a  semantic 
class  determines  or  limits  the  permissible  range  for  using  that  word 
with  other  classes  of  words.  Such  classes  of  words,  frequently  called 
distribution  classes,  must  be  defined  for  any  method  of  automatic  syntactic 
analysis  in  order  to  resolve  semantic  ambig"itios;  these  classes  are  also 
essential  for  synthesizing  grammars  in  order  to  assure  the  generation  of 
meaningful  sentences.  Distribution  classes  should,  if  possible,  be 
determined  from  a  formal  theory  of  semantic  structure.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  theory,  they  must  be  determined  empirically  by  either  statis¬ 
tical  studies  of  textual  material,  which  may  be  performed  by  a  computer, 
or  an  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  native  spe alters  of  the  language.  Empir¬ 
ically  determined  semantic  classes  will  inevitably  be  similar  to  those 
derived  from  a  formal  theory  of  semantic  structure;  however,  these 
classes  will  not  provide  algorithmic  methods  for  resolving  semantic 
ambiguity.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  the  section  on  semantic  analysis.  (U) 

Various  forms  of  phrase  structure  theory  have  also  been  used 
by  investigators  at  Georgetown  University,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Wayne  State  University.  (U) 

(b)  Dependency  Theory  -  Dependency  theory  is  the  most  common 
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alternative  to  phrase  structure  theory  for  describing  sentence  structure. 
Dependency  grammar,  in  a  simple  form,  is  taught  to  most  high  school 
students.  The  theory  of  dependency  grammars  has  been  developed  by 
Tesniere  and  Lecerf  in  Europe  and  has  been  further  developed  in  this 
country  by  Hays,  Harper,  Mmundson,  and  their  associates  at  the  Rand 
Corporation.  These  techniques  have  been  applied  in  developing  techniques 
for  Russian  to  English  translation.  (U) 

According  to  dependency  theory,  the  syntactic  structure  of 
a  sentence  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  a  partial  ordering  of  the  words 
of  the  sentence;  one  word  is  independent  and  all  the  others  depend  upon 
it,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  topological  structure  resulting  from  a 
dependency  analysis  is  a  tree  with  the  independent  terms  at  the  apex 
node;  the  other  words  occupy  dependent  nodes.  (U) 

Dependency  theory  depends  upon  semantic  information  about 
the  words  in  a  sentence.  Considerable  effort  has  been  ejq>anded  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  in  determining  the  distribution  classes  of  semantic 
types,  and  computer  techniques  have  been  devised  to  perform  these  functions. 
To  limit  the  extent  of  the  semantic  problem,  the  study  has  been  confined 
to  the  analysis  of  Russian  scientific  texts  in  physics.  (U) 

Dependency  theory  and  phrase  structure  theory  are  both  complex 
methods  of  sentence  analysis;  eheir  degree  of  complexity  is  similar. 
Dependency  theory  permits  a  unique  analysis  of  some  sentences  for  which 
phrase  structure  theory  provides  several  analyses;  similarly,  phrase 
structure  theory  yields  a  unique  analysis  for  some  sentences  that  are 
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not  unique  under  dependency  analysis.  The  relations  between  the  two 
methods  have  been  analyzed  by  Hays  in  terms  of  the  topological  character¬ 
istics  of  the  sentence  structures  revealed  by  each  method.  (U) 

Both  methods  of  analysis  are  reportedly  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  mechanical  translation.  The  Russians  have  stressed  the 
necessity  for  formal  theoretical  linguistics  to  support  translation 
techniques;  they  have  used  phrase  structure  and  dependency  theory 
grammars  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  languages  translated.  (U) 

(c)  Predictive  Syntactic  Analysis  -  Predictive  syntactic 
analysis  differs  from  the  previous  two  methods  because  it  was  developed 
specifically  as  a  method  of  automatic  syntactic  analysis.  Predictive 
analysis  is  based  upon  a  continuous  left-to-right  scan  of  a  sentence,  a 
scanning  process  that  corresponds  to  the  way  people  speak,  hear,  or  read 
sentences.  Each  word  in  the  sentence  is  examined  in  order.  For  each 
word  the  possible  syntactic  role(s)  in  the  sentence  is  predicted;  the 
kinds  of  words  and  syntactic  structures  that  can  immediately  follow  the 
word  are  also  predicted.  As  predictions  are  fulfilled  and  possibilities 
eliminated  by  successive  words,  the  sentence  structure  is  revealed.  This 
method  permits  the  analysis  of  sentences  that  are  not  autonomous;  i.e., 
sentences  dependent  upon  previous  sentences  for  reference  can  be  analyzed 
by  retaining  unfulfilled  predictions  until  they  are  satisfied  or  by 
reiterating  the  process  when  necessary.  (U) 

Predictive  analysis  was  first  formulated  by  Ida  Rhodes;  it 
has  been  further  developed  theoretically  and  practically  in  its  application 
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to  the  machine  translation  of  Russian  to  English  by  Sherry,  Oettinger, 
Bossert,  Isenberg,  Plath,  Guiliano,  and  their  associates  at  the  Harvard 
Computation  Laboratory,  Oettinger  and  Sherry  have  developed  a  theoretical 
model  that  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  phrase  structure  model  of 
Chomsky,,  Syntactic  analysis  by  the  predictive  method  includes  the 
simultaneous  determination  of  phrase  structures,  (U) 

Predictive  analysis,  like  other  methods  available,  is  not 
yet  capable  of  correctly  analyzing  all  sentences.  This  incapacity  occurs 
in  part  because  a  complete  grammar  has  yet  to  be  specified  (serious 
problems  arise  in  the  analysis  of  indirect  objects  and  coordinate  con¬ 
junctions,  for  example).  As  a  result,  a  complete  set  of  computer  pro¬ 
grams  has  not  been  developed  to  apply  the  method.  Sherry  indicates  that 
new  rules  to  handle  syntactic  problems  are  easily  incorporated  into  the 
program  at  the  cost  of  great  complexity.  Some  problems  of  semantic 
ambiguity,  however,  are  not  amenable  to  syntactic  methods  and  require 
some  form  of  semantic  analysis.  (U) 

Predictive  analysis  is  an  empirical  method.  It  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  a  language  produced  and  probably  interpreted  as 
ordered  sequences  by  human  users  should  lend  itself  to  similar  analysis 
by  machine.  This  method  uses  theoretical  material  from  both  phrase 
structure  grammars  and  dependency  theory.  Predictive  analysis  appears 
to  be  simpler  to  apply  than  the  methods  based  directly  upon  phrase 
structure  or  dependency  theories,  probably  because  it  has  been  developed 
specifically  as  a  machine  technique.  (U) 


(d)  The  Operational  Approach  of  Silvio  Ceccato  -  The  method 
of  syntactic  analysis  developed  by  Silvio  Ceccato  and  his  associates  at 
the  University  of  Milan  is  a  method  specifically  devised  for  mechanical 
translation.  It  is  not  based  upon  a  theoretical  grammar  in  the  sense  of 
Chomsky's  grammars;  nor  is  it  essentially  an  empirical  method  like 
predictive  analysis.  Rather,  Ceccato' a  method  is  based  upon  a  philo¬ 
sophical  theory  of  the  nature  of  human  thought.  Ceccato  contends  that 
the  structure  of  language  can  only  be  properly  analyzed  in  terms  of 
thought  processes  or,  in  his  terms,  the  operations  performed  by  the 
human  mind  and/or  body  in  transforming  an  input  statement  into  a  response, 
which  may  be  manifested  by  any  mode  of  human  activity.  Such  an  analysis 
permits  syntactically  and  morphologically  dissimilar  languages  to  be 
reduced  to  a  common  semantic  base,  which  is  itself  pre-linguistic  or, 
at  least,  extra-linguistic.  (U) 

The  resulting  method  of  syntactic  analysis  is  similar  to  the 
predictive  method.  It  employs  a  left-to-right  scanning  of  sentences, 
again  because  this  scanning  procedure  is  the  apparent  method  used  by 
human  speakers,  and  bases  the  analysis  upon  a  series  of  successive 
predictions.  Ceccato  speaks  of  correlational  networks  and  matrices, 
which  are  possible  configurations  predicted  during  the  scanning  process. 
One  of  the  networks  or  matrices  (the  ideal)  is  finally  determined  to  be 
the  accurate  syntactic  structure.  The  theoretical  basis  of  Ceccato' s 
system  is  used  to  determine  the  predictions  made  during  the  analysis  and 
also  to  determine  the  corresponding  output  in  the  translation  process. 

The  Ceccato  system  should  be  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  the 
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method  of  predictive  analysis.  The  two  methods  may  prove  to  be 
complementary.  (U) 

Although  it  is  called  a  semantic  theory,  Gecoato's  concept 
of  language  structures  does  not  include  a  theory  of  formal  semantic 
structure.  It  is  thus  dependent  upon  empirically  determined  semantic 
classes  similar  to  those  used  by  other  methods  of  analysis  and 
translation.  (U) 

(e)  The  Lattice  Theory  of  Syntax  -  An  interesting  mouel  of 
syntactic  structure  in  terms  of  lattice  theory  has  been  developed  by 
Parker- Rhodes  and  other  researchers  at  the  Cambridge  (England)  Language 
Research  Unit.  The  model  assigns  positions  at  nodes  of  a  lattice  struc¬ 
ture  to  syntactic  substituents  (the  simplest  syntactic  units,  usually 
words).  Each  node  corresponds  to  a  substituent  type.  The  syntactic 
functions  of  substituent  types  are  determined  by  positions  in  the  lattice.  (U) 

A  method  of  automatic  syntactic  analysis  based  upon  the  lattice 
theory  has  been  formulated.  The  method  appears  to  be  quite  effective, 
although  it  has  not  been  extensively  tested.  The  lattice  model  permits 
traditional  subject-predicate  distinctions,  dependency  theory  analysis, 
and  analysis  in  terms  of  phrase  structures.  The  system  has  the  advantage 
of  a  relatively  simple  mathematical  structure.  (U) 

It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  lattice  theory  permits  a 
simpler  method  of  syntactic  analysis  than  the  method  of  predictive  analysis. 
The  predictive  method  has  been  much  more  extensively  tested.  (U) 


(f)  Commentary  -  Of  the  methods  of  syntactic  analysis  re-viewed, 
the  predictive  method  appears  to  be  the  simplest.  The  difference  between 
theories  of  syntactic  structure  and  methods  of  syntactic  analysis  must  be 
distinguished.  Obviously,  the  simplest  method  of  analysis  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  adequate  is  the  most  desirable  method.  The  application  of  a  power¬ 
ful  theory  of  semantic  structure  will  probably  simplify  the  problems  of 
syntactic  analysis.  The  recommended  method  of  syntactic  analysis  will  be 
the  method  that  proves  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  conjunction  with  the 
sense-value  theory  of  semantic  structure,  which  is  described  in  the 
following  section.  (U) 

3.  Semantic  Analysis 

The  processing  of  natural  language  data  by  computers  depends  upon 
the  solution  of  fundamental  semantic  problems.  In  particular,  it  is 
necessary  for  automatic  language  analysis  that  computers  be  programmed 
to  determine  whether  or  not  grammatically  correct  sentences  are  meaning¬ 
ful,  to  resolve  syntactic  ambiguities  that  depend  upon  semantic  infor¬ 
mation,  and  to  resolve  semantic  ambiguities  automatically.  Similarly, 
automatic  synthesis  of  statements  in  natural  language  implies  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  meaningful  sentences.  (U) 

The  problem  of  programming  computers  to  analyze  and  synthesize 
meaningful  sentences  is  difficult.  The  problem  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  perhaps  because  the  criteria  for  determining  that  a  sentence  is 
meaningful  have  not  been  precisely  defined.  Little  is  known  about  the 
semantic  structure  of  natural  language,  or  even  if  natural  language  has 
invariant  relations  among  terms  that  could  be  called  a  semantic  structure.  (U) 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  two  basic  problems  of 
meaning  in  language.  One  is  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  or 
sequence  of  words;  this  problem  is  a  question  of  determining  the 
denotation  and  connotation,  extension  and  intension,  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

It  is  a  complex  problem  with  many  aspects — logical,  linguistic,  psychological. 
The  other  problem  is  that  of  determining  the  criteria  for  judging  that  a 
given  sentence  is  meaningful  or  nonsensical.  This  question  is  obviously 
related  to  the  previous  question  of  meaning;  but  it  may  also  be  considered 
as  essentially  a  formal  problem,  that  of  determining  the  criteria  for 
judging  that  a  given  sequence  of  words  is  semantically  acceptable.  For 
purposes  of  computer  processing  of  natural  language,  meaning  must  be 
considered  a  structural  problem.  For  if  a  computer  is  to  understand  a 
language,  such  understanding  must  be  purely  formal.  One  cannot  point  to 
a  red  objects,  for  instance,  and  thus  demonstrate  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "red;"  a  computer  has  no  experience  of  redness.  Rather,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  computer  must  be  in  terms  of  the  significant  use  of  a  word 
in  the  language.  That  is,  the  meaning  of  a  word  for  a  computer  is  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  to  use  the  word  significantly  with  other  words.  (U) 

The  meanings  of  words  in  a  dictionary  are,  in  fact,  just  such  formal 
descriptions,  given  by  listing  synonyms  and  by  citing  examples  of  the 
correct  (significant)  use  of  the  defined  trords.  Such  definitions  are 
linguistic;  they  appeal  to  the  user's  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the 
language  and  of  the  relation  of  at  least  some  of  the  words  to  his 
experience.  But,  if  a  user  who  knew  nothing  about  a  language  except  the 
rules  of  its  grammar  were  to  attempt  to  learn  the  language  from  a  dictionary, 
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he  would  learn  only  that  certain  words  are  considered  meaningfuuU-namely, 
those  sequences  given  as  examples  of  the  correct  use  of  the  words  defined. 
This  knowledge  of  a  language  constitutes  the  limits  within  which  a  computer 
is  restricted.  (U) 

If  there  are  general  rules  that  govern  the  semantic  relations  of 
terms  in  a  language,  the  task  of  learning  a  language  is  facilitated. 

The  learner,  whether  a  human  being  or  a  computer,  may  then  infer  from 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  a  word  in  some  meaningful  sequences  to  its  correct 
meaningful  use  in  others.  If  there  were  no  such  general  rules,  learning 
a  language  would  require  learning  the  explicit  use  of  every  word  with 
every  ot-her.  Grammatical  rules  are  general  use  rules;  they  restrict 
the  use3  or  structural  relations  of  words  in  certain  ways.  But  they  do 
not  determine  meaningful  use  in  general.  (U) 

The  most  widely  adopted  approach  to  solving  semantic  problems  is 
to  classify  the  words  of  a  language  into  semantic  distribution  classes; 
membership  in  a  class  then  determines  the  permissible  use  of  the  words. 
Such  classes  may  be  determined  empirically  by  examining  an  extensive 
corpus  in  a  given  language  or  intuitively  by  describing  such  classes. 

Both  methods  are  used  in  practice.  The  empirical  determination  of 
distribution  classes  may  be  performed  by  a  computer.  This  method  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Rand  Corporation  and  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
their  joint  mechanical  translation  research.  The  intuitive  method,  an 
appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  native  speakers,  is  used  by  Householder  and 
Lyons  at  the  University  of  Indiana.  The  classes  determined  by  Ceccato's 
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group  are  basically  determined,  by  intuitive  methods.  Neither  method  of 
determining  semantic  classes  is  based  upon  a  formal  theory  of  semantic 
structure;  neither  establishes  general  criteria  of  meaningfulness  for 
an  entire  language;  and  neither  can  provide  a  general  method  for 
resolving  the  persistent  and  fundamental  problem  of  multiple  meaning — 
the  problem  of  ambiguity.  (U) 

The  semantic  accuracy  of  models  for  the  production  of  sentences 
based  upon  uhe  use  of  such  distribution  classes  must  be  determined 
statistically.  That  is,  the  degree  of  semantic  effectiveness  of  such 
models  must  be  judged  by  the  relative  frequency  of  meaningful  sentences 
produced.  The  difficulty  of  attaining  high  relative  frequencies  of 
meaningful  sentences  increases  as  the  complexity  of  the  vocabulary  used 
is  increased.  (U) 

The  alternative  approach  to  semantic  problems  is  to  formulate  a 
general  semantic  theory  from  which  the  meaningful  use  of  words  can  be 
derived.  There  have  been  relatively  few  such  formulations;  the  only 
theory  that  approaches  generality  is  the  theory  of  sense  values  developed 
by  IEC.  (U) 

K.  Sparck  Jones  of  the  Cambridge  Language  Research  Group  has 
proposed  a  method  of  determining  word  use  based  upon  the  co-use  of  words 
in  given  contexts.  She  offers  formal  definitions  of  word-use  and 
criteria  for  determining  similarity  of  word-use.  However,  the  criteria 
for  determining  whether  or  not  the  resulting  semantic  restrictions  are 
satisfactory  are  intuitive;  and  her  theory  provides  no  method  for 
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automatically  resolving  ambiguity.  (U) 


Peter  Guberina  has  proposed  a  single  formula  governing  the  semantic 
relation  of  words  in  any  meaningful  sentence.  Margaret  Masterman  has 
investigated  the  Guberina  hypothesis,  and  R.  M.  Needham  has  reformalized 
the  theory  in  traditional  subject-predicate  notation.  It  can  be  shown 
that  Guberina  has  discovered  some  of  the  semantic  properties  described 
by  the  sense-value  theory.  The  Guberina  theory  has  not  been  fully  devel¬ 
oped}  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  provide  a  seman¬ 
tic  structure  for  a  language  nor  to  resolve  all  cases  of  ambiguity.  (U) 

The  Electro-Optical  Systems  Company  has  attempted  to  discover 
semantic  properties  of  language  by  ranking  words  and  phrases  according 
to  the  relevance  of  meaning  to  a  specified  subject.  Such  relevance  is 
determined  by  asking  experts  in  the  appropriate  field  to  rank  a  set  of 
words  and  word  pairs  on  a  scale  according  to  the  relevance  of  the  concept 
represented  by  the  words  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  field.  The  result¬ 
ing  scale  values  are  compared  and  analyzed  by  statistical  methods,  and 
words  or  concepts  are  assigned  positions  in  a  semantic  classification 
space.  The  purpose  of  this  attempt  was  to  determine  the  semantic  rela¬ 
tions  among  such  words  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  Fact  Correlation 
System.  However,  this  method  of  approaching  semantic  problems  deals 
primarily  with  words  and  secondarily  with  concepts  rather  than  with 
terms  of  linguistic  structure.  The  method  provides  no  basis  for  a  formal 
theory  of  semantic  structure.  The  procedure  fails  to  make  the  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  meaningfulness 
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of  sentences.  Unless  this  distinction  is  clarified,  the  problem  of 
meaningfulness  cannot  be  treated  as  a  structural  problem,  and  no  formal 
solution  can  be  found  for  the  semantic  problems  involved  in  processing 
language  automatically.  (U) 

In  constrast  to  these  approaches  to  semantic  problems,  research  has 
been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  semantic  structure  of 
natural  language.  The  new  theory  of  semantic  structures  provides  a 
theoretical  basis  for  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  meaningful  sentences 
and  for  the  automatic  resolution  of  ambiguity.  The  theory  thus  offers 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  computer  processing  of 
natural  languages.  (U) 

The  theory  of  sense  values  demonstrates  that  ordinary  English  appears 
to  obey  fundamental  rules  that  determine  the  use  of  words  in  sentences 
such  that  sentences  are  invariably  meaningful  if  the  rules  are  observed, 
nonsensical  if  they  are  violated.  Furthermore,  these  rules  precisely 
specify  the  presence  of  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  and  auto¬ 
matically  resolve  this  ambiguity  in  such  a  way  that  the  correct  use  of 
each  meaning  of  a  word  is  stipulated,  (u) 

The  rules  are  simple,  few  in  number,  explicitly  semantic,  and 
general}  they  apply  to  an  entire  language,  governing  the  meaningful  use 
of  words.  The  rules  thus  provide  a  relatively  simple  basis  for  analyzing 
sentences  automatically.  The  semantic  structure  may  be  interpreted  by  a 
topological  model  in  which  words  of  the  language  are  mapped  upon  the  nodes 
of  a  topological  tree  (an  acyclic  graph).  As  the  theory  develops,  it 
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will  probably  be  necessary  to  use  a  topological  structure  that  is  more 
complex  than  a  tree.  It  is  convenient  to  refer  to  this  theory  as  the 
sense-value  theory  of  natural  languages.  (U) 

The  theory  of  sense  values  treats  the  problem  of  determining  the 
meaningfulness  of  sentences  as  a  problem  concerning  the  permissible  use 
of  the  words  of  a  language  to  form  such  sentences;  it  is  a  theory  of 
the  use-relations  of  words.  However,  unlike  grammatical  theories  of 
usage,  which  essentially  stipulate  the  use  of  each  word  of  a  language, 
the  sense-value  theory  provides  for  the  determination  of  the  meaningful 
use  of  a  given  set  of  words  in  all  grammatically  correct  sentences  that 
can  be  formed  from  the  set,  if  the  correct  use  of  the  words  is  known  in 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  such  sentencos.  In  other  words,  given 
some  information  about  the  meaningful  use  of  a  group  of  words,  the  theory 
permits  the  correct  inference  of  much  more  information  about  such  use. 
Like  any  general  theory,  the  sense-value  theory  permits  prediction  and 
generalization  from  given  data.  Since  its  rules  are  explicit  and 
general,  the  rules  can  be  applied  invariantly  by  a  properly  programmed 
computer.  (U) 

The  semantic  rules  also  prohibit  the  formation  of  nonsensical 
sentences;  that  is,  they  not  only  provide  for  the  correct  use  of  words, 
but  also  prevent  their  misuse.  And  questions  of  ambiguity  are  auto¬ 
matically  resolved  by  the  theory.  The  rules  invariably  detect  the 
presence  of  ambiguity  in  a  sentence;  the  words  responsible  for  the 
ambiguity  are  specified,  and  the  different  meanings  of  the  ambiguous 
words — that  is,  their  different  correct  uses— are  also  determined.  (U) 
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Th4  semantio  structure  of  a  language  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  universe  that  its  users  have  experienced.  Thus,  the  sentence,  "The 
building  is  red"  is  meaningful}  whereas,  the  sentenoe  "The  equation  is 
hungry"  is  nonsense.  This  discrimination  of  sense  and  nonsense  is  valid 
because  buildings  are  in  fact  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  red,  but 
equations  are  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  hungry.  Language  is  thus 
a  model  of  experience.  (U) 

One  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  that  must  be  made  by  a  semantic 
theory  is  that  language  is  a  model  of  possibilities  rather  than  of  explicit 
facts.  Since  it  makes  sense  to  say  "The  building  is  red,"  it  also  makes 
sense  to  say  "The  building  is  not  red}"  similarly,  since  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  say  "Equations  are  hungry,"  it  also  is  meaningless  to  say  "Equa¬ 
tions  are  not  hungry."  Some  analysts  of  language  have  accepted  the  latter 
sentence  as  meaningful.  But  what,  in  fact,  that  sentence  rnuct  mean,  if 
it  is  accepted  as  meaningful,  is  that  equations  are  not  the  sort  of  things 
that  can  be  hungry.  This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to 
"George  is  not  hungry. "  For,  it  is  meaningful  to  say  that  George  is 
hungry.  This  distinction  is  obviously  basic  to  the  semantic  analysis 
that  provided  only  for  the  processing  of  factually  true  sentences  would 
obviously  be  of  little  values  factual  truth  is  continually  changing.  (U) 

The  semantic  structure  of  a  language  is  mapped  on  a  language  struc¬ 
ture  or  tree  that  evolves  from  valid  sentences  in  that  language.  If  a 
group  of  simple  sentences  has  the  form  S  is  P — for  instance,  "The  build¬ 
ing  is  red"  and  "The  equation  is  hungry"— the  cognitive,  words  in  each 
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The  semantic  structure  of  a  language  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  universe  that  its  users  have  experienced.  Thus,  the  sentence  "The 
building  is  red"  is  meaningful}  whereas,  the  sentence  "The  equation  is 
hungry"  is  nonsense.  This  discrimination  of  sense  and  nonsense  is  valid 
because  buildings  are  in  fact  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  red,  but 
equations  are  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  hungry.  Language  is 
thus  a  model  of  experience.  (U) 
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One  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  that  must  be  made  by  a  semantic 
theory  is  that  language  is  a  model  of  possibilities  rather  than  of  explicit 
facts.  Since  it  makes  sense  to  say  "The  building  is  red,"  it  also  makes 
sense  to  say  "The  building  is  not  red; "  similarly,  since  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  say  "Equations  are  hungry,"  it  also  is  meaningless  to  say  "Equa¬ 
tions  are  not  hungry."  Some  analysts  of  language  have  accepted  the  latter 
sentence  as  meaningful.  But  what,  in  fact,  that  sentence  must  mean,  if 
it  is  accepted  as  meaningful,  is  that  equations  are  not  the  sort  of  things 
that  can  be  hungry.  This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to 
"George  is  not  hungry."  For,  it  is  meaningful  to  say  that  George  is 
hungry.  This  distinction  is  obviously  basic  to  the  semantic  analysis  of 
language.  It  is  a  distinction  that  has  been  generally  neglected,  but  it 
is  one  upon  which  the  sense-value  theory  is  based.  The  semantic  structure 
derived  from  the  theory  permits  the  analysis  of  meaningful  sentences  that 
may  be  factually  true.  Any  model  for  semantic  analysis  that  provided  only 
for  the  processing  of  factually  true  sentences  would  obviously  be  of 
little  values  factual  truth  is  continually  changing.  (U) 

The  semantic  structure  of  a  language  is  mapped  on  a  language 
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structure  or  tree  that  evolves  from  valid  sentences  In  that  language.  If 
a  group  of  simple  sentanoes  has  the  form  S  is  P— for  instance,  "The  build¬ 
ing  is  red"  and  "The  equation  is  hungry"— the  cognitive  words  in  each 
sentence  form  pairs  that  either  are  meaningful  in  such  a  sentence  or  are 
not .  ^  Thus  the  pair  "building,  red"  maked  sense;  the  pair  "equation, 
hungry"  does  not.  All  such  pairs  are  taken  from  the  set  of  sentences 
being  analyzed.  By  analyzing  the  relations  among  these  pairs,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  theory,  the  sense  relations  of  all  the  words  in 
question  may  be  determined;  and  the  resulting  semantic  structure  may  be 
interpreted  by  a  language  tree,  as  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  The  various 
aspects  of  the  semantic  structure  are  interpreted  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  (U) 

(a)  Meaningful  Relations  -  Any  two  or  more  words  may  be  used 
meaningfully  in  the  same  simple  sentence  if  and  only  if  the  nodes  (branch¬ 
points)  they  occupy  lie  o.  a  common  ascending  path  (or,  a  common  descending 
path)  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Permissible  paths  are  thus  determined  by 
going  along  the  branches  of  the  tree  in  one  direction  only,  either  up  or 
down  from  node  to  node.  (U) 

Thus,  reading  from  the  bottom  up  in  Figure  2-1,  the  words  on 
the  first  permissible  path  on  the  left  of  the  language  tree  are  "sunset," 


This  example  is  representative  of  a  class  of  monadic  predicates. 
Subsequent  research  has  attempted  to  extend  the  theory  to  handle 
dyadic  predicates.  Eventually,  tryadic  predicates  may  be  sufficient 
to  resolve  all  relational  problems  occurring  in  English.  These  more 
complex  predicates,  or  relations,  require  a  structure  that  is  more 
complex  than  the  simple  tree  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  It  is  pertinent 
to  note,  however,  that  the  tree  as  represented  is  not  a  binary  tree. 
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Interesting 


FIGURE  2-1.  The  Language  Tree  of  Semantic  Structure 

"green,"  and  "interesting."  This  set  of  words  is  called  a  use-set,  a  set 
of  words  that  can  be  used  meaningfully  together.  The  possible  simple  sen¬ 
tences  formable  from  these  words  are  all  meaningful}  for  instance,  "The 
sunset  is  red"  or  "Red  is  interesting."  (U) 

On  the  same  tree,  "water"  and  "tall"  do  not  belong  to  a  common 
use-set}  they  do  not  lie  on  a  common  path  reading  up  or  down.  The  sen¬ 
tence  "Water  is  tall"  is  not  meaningful.  Similarly,  it  follows  that 
"The  equation  is  interesting"  is  meaningful,  while  "The  equation  is  red" 
is  not.  In  general,  the  tree  permits  all  possible  meaningful  combinations 
of  the  words  used  and  permits  no  meaningless  combinations.  (U) 


(b)  Ambiguity  -  The  word  "rational"  appears  twice  on  the 
tree  but  with  different  subscripts.  The  different  locations  indicate 
that  the  word  has  different  usesj  thus,  it  ha3  different  meanings, 
since  meaning  in  this  treatment  of  language  is  a  function  of  use.  The 
locations  indicate  that  "rational"  is  an  ambiguous  term.  This  dis¬ 
crimination  is  intuitively  obvious;  "rational"  as  used  in  "The  man  is 
rational"  does  not  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  "The  number  is  rational." 
However,  the  ambiguity  indicated  by  different  locations  is  determined 
from  the  uses  of  the  word  by  the  rules  of  the  theory,  not  from  an  appeal 
to  intuition.  (U) 

Not  only  is  ambiguity  determined  by  rules,  but  the  different 
uses  of  the  word  are  also  explicitly  stipulated  by  different  locations; 
ambiguity  is  determined,  and  then  resolved.  Since  the  ambiguity  is 
resolved  by  rules,  it  can  be  automatically  resolved  by  a  computer.  If 
a  word  has  several  meanings,  the  rules  assign  it  to  several  locations, 
on9  for  each  meaning;  in  effect  then,  each  meaning  of  a  word  is  treated 
as  a,  different  word,  all  of  which  have  a  common  spelling.  (The  simi¬ 
larities  in  meaning  of  the  two  or  more  meanings  of  a  single  term  can 
also  be  determined  from  their  relative  positions,  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  terms  are  mapped  on  the  language  tree;  the  theory  permits  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ambiguity  as  well  as  its  specification.)  (U) 

(c)  Sense  Equivalence  -  On  the  illustrated  language  tree 
two  of  the  nodes  are  occupied  by  two  words!  "red"  and  "green"  appear 
together,  as  do  "heavy"  and  "light."  This  combination  indicates  that 
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the  two  words  have  similar  uses,  thus  similar  or  closely  related  meanings. 
In  fact,  if  two  words  are  synonymous  or  antonymous,  they  must  ocoupy  the 
same  locations.  Terms  occupying  the  same  node  are  defined  as  being  sense 
equivalent.  (U) 

(d)  Absolute  Predication  -  The  words  in  Figure  2-1  are  all 
written  in  the  affirmative  form.  That  is,  "interesting"  is  at  the  top 
node,  and  "uninteresting"  does  not  appear.  However,  all  the  terms  may 
be  interpreted  as  absolute  predicates}  that  is,  the  word  "interesting" 
may  be  used  to  represent  both  "interesting"  and  "uninteresting,"  and 
"red"  may  signify  both  "red"  and  "not  red,"  If  it  is  meaningful  to  say 
that  something  is  red,  it  is  also  meaningful  to  say  that  it  is  not  red; 
and  "not  red"  will  occupy  exactly  the  same  tree  location  as  "red."  In 
terms  of  formal  semantics,  a  word  and  its  negation  have  the  same  uses 
and  thus  the  same  locations.  The  semantic  language  trees  are  not  trees 
indicating  class-inclusion,  so-called  Aristotelian  trees;  rather,  they 
indicate  semantic  inclusion.  An  Aristotelian  tree,  which  is  based  upon 
class  relations,  might  indicate  that  all  men  are  mortal.  A  semantic  tree 
would  indicate  only  that  it  is  meaningful  to  say  that  all  men  are  mortal, 
but  that  it  is  also  meaningful  to  say  that  all  men  are  not  mortal,  whether 
or  not  it  is  true.  (U) 

(e)  Information  Spectrum  -  Tree  locations  indicate  the 
information  weight  of  words,  which  is  a  function  of  their  specificity. 

Thus  the  word  "interesting,"  which  appears  at  the  top  (root)  node  of 
the  illustrated  language  tree,  carries  little  information;  it  tells 


little  about  anything  to  whioh.  it  is  applied.  More  information  is  given 
by  the  word  "red,”  which  is  lower  on  the  treej  maximum  information  is 
given  by  words  such  as  "man"  at  the  base  of  the  structure.  (U) 

The  information  relations  of  words  are  also  given  by  their 
locations.  Factual  trees,  Aristotelian  trees,  are  in  fact  being  analyzed 
by  correlation  techniques  to  determine  the  information  content  of  words 
and  their  related  concepts,  as  in  the  work  of  Watanabe.  The  semantic 
structure  is,  however,  more  general  than  a  factual  structure  and  may  be 
considered  a  tree  of  factual  possibilities  from  which  trees  of  factual 
actualities  may  be  derived.  (U) 

(f)  Logical  Relations  -  The  position  of  a  word  determines 
the  possibility  of  its  logical  relation  to  other  words.  Unless  two  words 
can  be  used  meaningfully  together,  they  cannot  be  logically  related;  the 
semantic  level  of  rectitude  is  logically  prior  to  the  level  of  logical 
consistency.  The  semantic  structure  of  a  language  provides  a  basis  for 
logical  analysis.  For  instance,  two  words  cannot  have  explicitly  con¬ 
tradictory  uses,  such  as  "bachelor"  and  "husband,"  unless  they  are  closely 
related  semantically,  (U) 

(g)  Memory  Structure  -  Tree  locations  can  be  specified  by 
numerical  indices  that  also  specify  the  relations  of  the  words  indexed. 

The  tree  structure  of  a  language  thus  provides  a  basis  for  an  indexing 
method  that  permits  semantic  structure  to  be  explicitly  indicated  by  the 
indices.  That  is,  the  index  used  to  indentify  a  word  in  memory  devices 
and  in  language  prooessing,  can  also  indicate  its  semantic  relation  to  the 
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entire  language;  this  indexing  technique  may  be  an  efficient  and  powerful 
device  for  the  correlation  of  facts.  (U) 

The  language  structure  as  described  is  a  simple  one;  the  theory- 
permits  the  construction  of  trees  with  as  many  words  as  desired.  It  is 
theoretically  possible  to  construct  semantic  trees  for  an  entire  language.  (U) 

Although  the  illustrated  sense  relations  were  relatively  simple, 
they  are  fundamental.  More  complex  relations  of  words  are  also  derivable 
from  the  same  theory.  For  instance,  binary  relations  between  terms,  as 
in  the  statement  "The  tree  is  taller  than  the  house, "  and  the  tertiary 
relations,  as  in  "New  York  is  between  Boston  and  Washington,"  are  analyz- 
able  in  terms  of  this  theory.  Continued  research  is  necessary,  however, 
to  develop  these  concepts  and  their  related  structural  forms  more  extensively. 
The  sense-value  theory  is  a  new  insight  into  the  problem  of  semantics,  but 
it  requires  further  investigation..  (U) 

U.  Automatic  Dictionaries 

An  automatic  language  processing  system  requires  an  automatic 
dictionary.  The  automatic  dictionary  required  by  a  Fact  Correlation 
bystem  would  differ  from  a  dictionary  for  mechanical  translation  only 
in  that  equivalent  words  in  the  target  language  would  not  be  required.  (U) 

There  are  two  basic  factors  in  the  design  of  an  automatic  dictionary: 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  dictionary,  and  the  efficiency  of 
computer  programs  in  forming,  storing,  and  using  the  dictionary.  (U) 

(a)  Dictionary  Functions  -  A  dictionary  for  the  language 
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transformation  process  performs  two  basic  functions:  it  lists  the  words 
of  the  language  to  which  the  words  in  input  statements  can  be  compared 
in  the  word-recognition  stage  of  the  process]  it  provides  information 
about  the  words  as  required  for  syntactic  and  semantic  analysis.  Since 
automatic  dictionaries  are  not  lists  of  synonyms  or  descriptions  of 
etymology,  they  are  really  glossaries  that  describe  the  formal  properties 
of  words.  00 

The  syntactic  and  semantic  properties  of  listed  words  depend 
upon  the  methods  of  analysis  applied  by  the  system.  The  simpler  the 
methods  used,  the  less  information  required.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
a  formal  theory  of  semantic  structure  integrated  with  a  method  of  syn¬ 
tactic  analysis  is  that  the  semantic  information  in  a  dictionary  can  be 
reduced  to  a  numerical  code  describing  positions  in  a  topological  model 
of  semantic  structures.  (U) 

A  general  theory  of  semantic  structure  may  also  provide  a 
method  for  automatically  determining  the  semantic  functions  of  words 
added  to  the  dictionary  by  analyzing  their  context.  Similarly,  it  may 
be  possible  to  determine  the  syntactic  functions  of  new  words  automati¬ 
cally.  The  computer  would  then  be  capable  of  generating  its  own  diction¬ 
ary,  using  an  initially  stored  basic  vocabulary  as  the  foundation  for 
analyzing  and  deriving  new  entries.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
such  a  method  is  feasible  and,  if  so,  what  the  basic  vocabulary  must  be.  (U) 

(b)  Dictionary  Structure  -  the  structure  or  form  of  the  lists 
comprising  an  automatic  dictionary  is  determined  by  the  methods  of 
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linguistic  analysis.  The  oapacity  of  the  computer  also  presents 
restraints.  (U) 

A  complete  listing  of  all  forms  of  all  words,  including 
plural  forms,  verb  tenses,  and  other  inflected  forms  is  obviously 
impracticable.  The  methods  of  listing  developed  for  mechanical  trans¬ 
lation  solve  the  storage  problem  by  splitting  words  into  stems  and 
affixes.  The  possible  prefixes  and  suffixes  for  various  types  of  words 
may  be  listed  for  each  stem  or  for  classes  of  word  types.  Such  methods 
have  been  developed  by  Lamb  and  Jacobsen,  the  Rand  Corporation,  Oebtinger, 
and  others.  Lamb  and  Jacobsen  describe  such  a  method,  based  upon  Lamb's 
theory  of  language  structure,  that  enables  a  computer  with  32,000  words 
of  core  storage  to  list  a  vocabulary  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
with  a  look-up  speed  of  more  than  100  words  per  second.  (U) 

A  basic  problem  in  using  automatic  dictionaries  is  the 
efficiency  with  which  word  lists  can  be  processed.  This  problem  is 
related  to  the  requirements  of  the  methods  of  syntactic  and  semantic 
analysis  that  are  used.  A  method  of  storage  that  provides  fast  process¬ 
ing  is  to  list  the  vocabulary  words  and  their  variant  forms  separately. 
The  second  list  contains  the  glossary  descriptions.  Word  forms  in  the 
first  list  are  accompanied  by  addresses  locating  appropriate  descriptions 
in  the  glossary.  Such  a  method  permits  the  word  list  and  the  glossary 
descriptions  to  be  organized  independently.  (U) 

It  is  unlikely,  for  instance,  that  syntactic  and  semantic 
descriptions  for  an  adequate  vocabulary  can  be  listed  in  core  storage. 
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The  Hand  Corporation  has  devised  a  dictionary  inwhioh  word  farms  or 

heading a  are  stored  in  rapid  aooess  memory}  the  .expositions. of  word  _ 

function  are  stored  on  tape.  The  design  of  efficient  programs  will 
circumvent  any  disparity  between  the  size  of  the  dictionary  and  available 
core  storage.  (U) 

The  method  of  dictionary  formation  and  organization  adopted 
for  a  Fact  Correlation  System  mu3t  be  conditioned  by  the  methods  of 
linguistic  analysis  and  the  type  of  computer.  The  development  of  automatic 
dictionaries  is  sufficiently  advanced  so  that  it.  is  not  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  extensive  research.  An  adaptation  of  one  of  the  existing  methods 
will  probably  suffice.  (U) 

D.  Research  Approach 

In  reviewing  the  problems  of  linguistic  transformation,  various 
levels  of  language  and  several  areas  of  technique  were  enumerated.  The 
following  discussion  considers  an  approach  to  research  and  development  in 
fact  correlation  techniques  in  terms  of  the  scope  of  each  area  of  technique 
in  relation  to  the  various  levels  of  language.  (U) 

1.  Recognition  of  Well-  or  Ill-formed  Constructions 

The  primary  reason  for  requiring  a  language  transformation  process 
in  a  Fact  Correlation  System  is  the  informal  nature  of  ordinary  discourse, 
which  is  not  amenable  to  automatic  correlation  or  processing  techniques. 

The  human  users  of  language  do  not  ordinarily  rely  on  the  conscious  or 
explicit  application  of  formation  rules  in  generating  or  understanding 
statements.  These  rules  are  followed,  but  unconsciously}  and  the 
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manifestation  of  these  rules  is  that  they  can  he  formulated  formally. 

To  the  extent  that  the  system  is  to  function  automatically,  reliance  on 
judgment  or  intuitive  understanding  must,  at  least  initially,  be  abandoned. 
The  problem  for  the  language  transformation  process  is  to  discover  and 
explicate  the  formation  rules  at  each  level  of  language  in  order  to  encode 
the  information  content  of  ordinary  discourse  in  formal  terms.  (U) 

(a)  Morphology  -  At  the  morphological  level,  the  simplest 

solution  to  the  problem  cf  formation  rules  is  an  extensional  listing  of 

(2) 

the  acceptable  word  forms  in  the  input  language.  Such  a  list  would 
not  be  closed,  since  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  add  terms  to  the 
system's  vocabulary  at  will.  Checking  against  such  a  list,  however, 
serves  the  valuable  purpose  of  eliminating  troublesome  problems  that 
arise  from  misspelling — if  every  word  that  appeared  in  the  input  were 
accepted  as  being  on  the  morphologically  well-formed  list.  If  a  new 
term  is  introduced,  a  special  set  of  instructions  can  insert  it  on  the 
ll3tj  or  a  machine-generated  query,  occurring  whenever  an  input  term  is 
not  on  the  list,  can  resolve  the  question  of  genuineness  or  spuriousness/ 


(2} 

Intensional  rules  for  morphological  formation  are  possible.  Since 
such  schemes  are  imperfect  (all  acceptable  words  may  be  generated, 
but  many  words  not  in  the  language  may  also  be  generated),  and  since 
word  lists  are  useful  for  other  purposes  (syntactic  and  semantic 
coding  or  dictionaries),  models  of  word  generation  are  not  pertinent 
except  as  possible  paradigms  for  higher  order  processes. 

This  technique— to  ask  for  clarification — is  a  general  system 
strategy  whenever  problems  of  ill-formation  (or  ambiguity)  occur  at 
any  level  of  language.  However,  such  questions  generally  have  to  be 
generated  seriatim,  since  it  is  inappropriate  to  apply  the  formation 
criteria  of  higher  levels  if  lower  levels  are  ill-formed. 
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Thus  extensive  researoh  on  morphologioal  formation  i3  not  anticipated.  (U) 


(b)  Syntax  -  Rules  for  syntaotio  formation  are  not  so  easily 
developed.  A  complete  extensional  listing  of  sentences  is  theoretically 
impossible}  its  approximation  is  practically  unfeasible.  Fortunately, 
a  great  deal  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  has  been  done  on  this 
problem,  especially  as  stimulated  by  the  attempt  to  develop  automatic 
translation  between  natural  languages.  (U) 

While  specific  techniques  differ  in  detail,  the  essential 
approach  is  to  store  syntactic  information  (e.g.,  noun,  verb,  etc.)  about 
each  word  on  the  morphological  list  and  to  specify  rules  for  the  possible 
combination  of  various  syntactic  forms.  Because  of  various  difficulties, 
some  of  which  may  be  resolvable  semantically,  there  Is  as  yet  no  perfect 
program  for  the  automatic  syntactic  analysis  of  ordinary  discourse.  But 
progress  has  been  achieved.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  the 
best  techniques  available  should  be  used  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System 
rather  than  expending  additional  new  research  on  the  isolated  problem  of 
syntactic  analysis  per  se. 

(c)  Semantics  -  Research  on  the  problem  of  semantic  formation 
is  by  contrast  quite  sparse.  The  concept  of  semantic  well-  or  ill-formed 
constructions  is  best  illustrated  by  Chomsky's  sentence,  "Green  ideas 
sleep  furiously."  This  sentence  is  syntaotically  well  formed  but  seman¬ 
tically  ill  formed  or  meaningless.  An  approach  to  this  problem  is  the 
theory  of  sense  values,  which  can  establish  whether  two  terms  may  be 
sensibly  used  together  by  means  of  their  location  in  the  semantic 
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structure  (see  Section  C.3).  (TJ) 


To  date  this  approach  is  limited  to  the  semantic  evaluation  of 
subject-predicate  co-occurence.  A  more  general  extension  of  the  sense- 
value  theory  that  will  mesh  with  an  adequate  syntactic  analysis  will 
have  to  be  developed  in  the  research  program.  It  will  then  be  possible 
to  encode  positions  in  a  semantic  structure  as  well  as  sytactic  form(s) 
for  each  term  on  the  morphological  list.  A  powerful  lexicon  will  thus 
be  available  by  means  of  which  nonsensible,  though  sentactic,  sentences 
can  be  detected.  (U) 

(d)  Logic  -  The  criterion  for  logical  ill-formed  constructions 
(absurdity)  is  simply  stated:  any  statement  that  implies  a  contradiction 
is  logically  ill-formed.  If  a  contradiction  can  be  derived  from  a  corpus, 
whether  automatically  or  manually,  then  it  is  logically  ill-formed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  an  inability  to  derive  a  contradiction  does  not  generally 
establish  the  logical  well-formed  construction  (consistency)  of  a  state¬ 
ment.  The  problem  of  consistency  is  a  serious  one  for  the  Fact  Correla¬ 
tion  System  as  a  whole .  It  is  intuitively  obvious  that  consistency  tests 
must  be  limited  in  scope  for  the  language  transformation  process,  perhaps 
to  a  single  sentence  or  a  single  paragraph  of  text.  It  is  in  the  fact 
correlation  portion  of  the  system  that  consistency  checks  of  a  wider 
scope  will  be  performed.  (U) 

(e)  Fact  -  Ill-  or  well-formed  constructions  at  the  level  of 
fact  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  statement. 

In  general,  the  Fact  Correlation  System  will  be  no  more  capable  of 
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resolving  factual  issues  empirically  than  a  typical  intelligence  analyst — 
both  are  restricted  to  working  from  information  reported  in  documents; 
neither  observes  an  event  directly.  The  fact  correlation  portion  of  the 
system  may,  however,  resolve  matters  of  fact,  which  have  not  been  directly 
inserted  in  the  textual  input,  by  means  of  principles  of  inductive  inference 
and  generalization.  In  a  sense,  such  concern  with  facts  is  no  more  than 
an  application  of  logic  to  a  more  extensive  set  of  assertions  than  are 
explicitly  stated  in  the  input  data.  The  language  transformation  process 
may  also  use  certain  limited  principles  about  factual  possibility  (e.g., 
an  object  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time),  if  not  plausibility, 
which  can  be  applied  bo  evaluating  the  factual  well-  or  ill -formed  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sentence.  One  of  the  research  tasks  is  to  develop  an 
efficient  scheme  for  such  automatic  verification  of  facts.  (U) 

2.  Detection  and  Resolution  of  Ambiguity 

The  discussion  of  formation  rules  or  criteria  at  various  levels  of 
language  illustrates  the  first  step  that  is  necessary  to  transmute  informal 
discourse  into  a  formal  representation.  The  discussion  was  limited  to 
the  available  formation  criteria  that  could  filter  the  actual  ill-formed 
assertions  out  of  a  corpus  or  clarify  those  statements  that  were  apparently 
ill-formed.  (U) 

The  transtion  from  Informal  to  formal  discourse  cannot  be  achieved 
merely  by  applying  filters  at  any  given  level  of  language.  Well-formed 
terms  or  assertions  may  be  ambiguous— that  is,  they  may  have  been  gen¬ 
erated  by  alternate  formation  rules.  Therefore,  the  terms  may  specify 
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a  variety  of  relations  and  are  thus  subject  to  a  variety  of  interpretations. 
One  explanation  is  that  ambiguity  may  be  resolved  by  examining  the  context. 
Actually  the  process  can  be  somewhat  better  articulated.  As  formation 
criteria  are  applied  at  successively  higher  levels  of  language,  fewer  of 
the  possible  interpretations  at  a  lower  level  remain  tenable.  Ambiguity 
is  thus  gradually  reduoed  and  at  some  point  may  be  completely 
eliminated .  ^  ( U ) 

(a)  Morphology  -  English,  like  most  natural  languages,  is 
replete  with  homomorphs,  words  of  multiple  meaning  and  usage  or,  con¬ 
versely,  different  linguistic  types  with  the  same  symbolic  form.  An 
example  of  this  problem  is  the  multiple  meaning  of  bore.  A  serious  aspect 
of  this  problem  is  that  many  ambiguous  references  are  not  even  listed  in 
dictionaries  and  thus  are  not  apparent  from  prearranged  multiple  mor¬ 
phologic  lists.  This  restriction  does  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
value  of  such  a  list  for  reducing  ambiguity.  Sufficient  work  has  been 
performed  in  this  field  so  that  an  extensive  research  effort  is  not 
required,  (U) 

(b)  Syntax  -  Some  of  the  residual  morphological  ambiguity 
can  be  resolved  if  syntactic  formation  requirements  place  a  given  word 
in  a  given  syntactic  class.  Thus,  based  purely  on  its  location  in  a 
3entenoe,  bore  may  have  to  be  a  noun  rather  than  a  verbj  then  a 

^Complete  automatization  of  such  a  procedure  entails  the  risk  that  a 
genuinely  ambiguous  text  will  be  misinterpreted  because  the  computer 
"understands"  the  text  "better"  than  the  writer.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  desirable  to  retain  considerable  computer  questioning  about 
ambiguity  that  i3,  theoretically,  resolvable. 
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substantial  part  of  its  ambiguity  is  removed.  However,  ambiguity  is  not 


completely  resolved.  Furthermore,  purely  syntactic  programs  are  as  yet, 
and  probably  inherently,  incapable  of  resolving  all  sytactlc  ambiguity. 
Often  the  syntactic  coding  of  the  morphological  list  along  with  the 
criteria  for  syntactic  analysis  result  in  more  than  one  acceptable  parsing 
for  a  sentence.  Since  native  users  of  language  are  inattentive  to  gram¬ 
mar,  as  opposed  to  meaning,  there  may  be  considerable  research  ingenuity 
necessary  to  arrange  for  a  machine's  questioning  of  a  user  in  order  to 
resolve  syntactic  ambiguity.  (U) 

(c)  Semantics  -  Another  part  of  the  ambiguity  that  remains 
after  syntactic  analysis  can  be  resolved  at  the  semantic  level.  Consider 
a  sentence  in  which  the  syntactic  analysis  establishes  the  term  bore  or 
an  inflected  variant  as  a  verb.  At  least  two  meanings  of  bore  are  still 
possible.  Suppose  the  object  in  context  with  bore  is  a  gun.  The  sense- 
value  criterion  of  well-formed  construction  would  eliminate  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  bore  that  are  semantically  only  applicable  to  people.  The 
semantic  structure  precludes  the  use  of  bore  (in  the  sense  of  ennui)  with 
guns  and  the  use  of  bore  (pertaining  to  rifling)  with  people.  A  second 
important  contribution  of  the  theory  of  sense  values  is  its  ability  to 
detect  equivocation  in  word  use  by  mechanical  procedures  even  though  such 
equivocation  is  not  listed  in  the  dictionary.  (U) 

(d)  Logic  -  The  semantic  criteria  of  the  sense-value  theory 
are  not  yet  elaborate  enough  to  span  sentences.  Furthermore,  these 
criteria  are  not  designed  to  cope  with  such  problems  as  ambiguous  pro¬ 
noun  references.  To  the  extent  that  logical  criteria  span  sentences. 
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these  criteria  can  use  further  removed  context  to  resolve  ambiguities 
remaining  after  semantic  screening.  Even  within  sentences,  logical 
criteria  may  be  valuable  in  eliminating  inappropriate  interpretations 
of  pronoun  reference.  (U) 

(e)  Fact  -  Not  all  ambiguities  of  pronoun  references  can  be 
resolved  without  re cor  je  to  factual  propositions  in  addition  to  textual 
material.  For  example:  "He  went  to  Chicago  and  at  the  same  time  he 
went  to  New  York."  An  interpretation  referring  the  pronoun  to  the  3ame 
individual  can  only  be  rejected  by  referencing  factual  possibility.  The 
level  of  fact  may  be  especially  important  when  the  ambiguity  is  logical. 

Ordinary  language,  and  even  legal  discourse,  a3  demonstrated  by  Layman. 

(Z) 

Allen,  '  is  quite  imprecise  in  the  use  of  logical  connectives.  It  is 
often  not  clear  on  purely  syntactic  grounds  whether  or  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  its  inclusive  or  exolusivo  sense;  whether  if  means  only  if: 
and  even  whether  and  really  means  or.  If  people  disagree  about  the 
logical  interpretation  of  a  sentence,  the  argument  is  generally  referred 
to  requirements  at  the  factual  level.  It  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
limited  number  of  factual  prepositions  to  resolve  such  logical  amgiguities.  (U) 

3.  Generation  of  Maximally  Useful  Output 

In  this  area  it  is  only  possible  to  raise  questions.  Assuming 
that  the  input  sentences  have  been  analyzed— that  the  sentences  have 
been  parsed  according  to  formation  rules  and  all  ambiguities  resolved — 


(S) 


Allen,  Layman,  Toward  a  Procedure  for  Detecting  and  Controlling 
Ambiguity  in  Legal  Discourse.  ” 
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what-  ?orm(s)  should  the  output  of  the  language  transformation  process 
take  in  order  to  be  useful  in  further  faot  correlation?  (U) 

Should  the  morphological  forms  of  the  input  be  retained?  If  so, 
should  these  forms  also  be  transformed  into  a  more  appropriate  mor¬ 
phology  in  which  a  sentence  of  ordinary  discourse  is  represented  without 
one-one  correspondence  to  the  words  of  the  input?  If  so,  what  input 
units  should  the  output  correspond  with?  (U) 

Should  the  syntactic  forms  of  the  input  be  retained?  The  questions 
abound.  (U) 

To  what  extent  can  the  semantic  reference,  as  differentiated  from 
the  syntactic  reference,  of  input  word3  be  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
the  system?  That  is,  is  the  fact  that  pencil  refers  to  an  object  with 
a  large  number  of  characteristics  communicated  each  time  the  word  pencil 
occurs  in  the  input  data?  Is  such  information  stored  in  a  semantic  dic¬ 
tionary  more  elaborate  than  the  semantic  structure?  If  so,  what  are  the 
limitations  of  scope  on  such  a  dictionary?  For  example,  would  the  char¬ 
acteristic  habitable  by  termites  be  listed  for  pencil?  (U) 

At  the  logical  and  factual  levels,  the  questions  to  be  asked  will 
depend  upon  the  scope  of  the  formation  rules  used.  If  the  logical  survey 
of  the  language  transformation  process  is  larger  than  a  sentence  in 
scope,  there  is  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  logical  redundancy 
should  be  retained  in  the  output.  If  the  factual  principles  of  pos¬ 
sibility  are  extensive,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  appropriate  ones  to 
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the  output  even  though  they  are  not  implicit  in  the  input.  (U) 

U.  Evaluation  of  the  Adequacy  of  Linguistic  Analysis  and  Synthesis 
For  each  level  of  language,  the  analytic  techniques  are  likely  to 
remain  imperfect  for  some  time.  In  order  to  be  able  to  improve  available 
techniques,  either  by  automatic  adaptive  adjustments  or  by  reprogramming, 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  methods  for  measuring  success  and  failure. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  program  optimization  in  terms  of  speed 
and  storage,  but  one  pertaining  to  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  in 
achieving  desirable  results.  An  evaluation  plan  for  measuring  the  ability 
of  a  Fact  Correlation  System  to  fulfill  its  requirement s  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  any  contemplated  research  activity.  (U) 

E.  Summary 

The  problem  of  language  transformation  for  a  Fact  Correlation 
System  can  be  resolved  theoretically  and  implemented  operationally  within 
five  years.  The  only  condition  i3  that  a  reasonable  level  of  research 
must  be  maintained.  (S) 

At  the  morphological  level  the  problems  are  well  understood  and 
already  essentially  solved}  English  is  not  a  heavily  inflected  language. 
At  the  syntactic  level  the  theory  of  predictive  analysis  is  well  developed 
and  reasonably  effective.  Other  methods  of  analysis  are  also  viable. 

The  selection  and  extension  of  one  of  these  approaches  would  be  based 
upon  its  adaptability  to  a  particular  form  of  semantic  analysis.  (U) 

At  the  semantic,  logical,  and  factual  levels  considerable  research 
remains,  The  theory  of  sense  values  appears  to  provide  a  substantial 
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theoretical  framework  for  semantic  analysis.  Research  on  the  logical 
and  factual  levels  seem  to  be  less  critical  for  basic  system  functions, 
at  least  within  the  context  of  language  transformation.  These  functions 
may  be  combined  into  a  single  research  task  oriented  to  the  question  of 
consistency  in  linguistic  statements.  The  primary  problems  of  eliciting 
explicit  and  implicit  information  from  linguistic  data  and  correlating 
the  factual  content  of  statements  is  properly  the  function  of  the 
learning  processes.  (U) 
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HI. 


ADAPTIVE  CORRELATION  TECHNIQUES 


A.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  resources  of  a  single 
human  individual  or  even  of  many  individuals  organized  into  a  system  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  decision  making.  For  what 
is  required  in  the  process  of  decision  making  is  a  large  amount  of  rele¬ 
vant  information.  To  organize  this  information  and  present  it  to  human 
decision  makers  requires  the  resources  of  a  large-scale  system  that  incor¬ 
porates  both  men  and  machines  in  some  systematic  relationship.  (U) 

The  objectives  of  this  function  are  to  specify  a  system  capable  of 
storing,  retrieving,  and  correlating  a  large  amount  of  information  that 
is  widely  varied  in  content  and  interrelated  both  explicitly  and  implicitly. 
The  Information  must  be  organized  or  structured  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
responsive  to  a  wide  variety  of  questions  addressed  to  it.  These  questions 
are  not  restricted  to  questions  about  relationships  explicitly  stored  in 
the  system}  they  may  pertain  to  relationships  that  are  implied  by  these 
stored  relationships.  The  system  mu3t  be  able  to  handle  any  relationships 
that  are  expressible  in  natural  language,  except  for  poetical  or  highly 
metaphorical  relationships,  (U) 

The  information  to  be  stored  and  the  questions  to  be  answered  are 
presented,  as  the  result  of  pre-processing  by  the  linguistic  transforma¬ 
tion  processes,  in  a  simple,  unambiguous,  non-redundant  form.  The  Fact 
Correlation  System  must  then  process  these  inputs  so  that  new  information 
i3  retained  for  later  use  and  so  that  questions  are  answered  in  a  simple, 
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unambiguous,  non-redundant  form  that  may  then  be  transformed  by  the 
linguistic  transformation  processes  into  acceptable  English.  (U) 

B.  leneral  Functional  Requirements 
1.  General 

A  system  capable  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  a  Fact  Correlation 
System  must  be  capable  of  performing  functions  that  are  essential  to  the 
completion  of  these  objectives.  This  section  formulates  the  conditions 
that  an  information  processing  system  of  this  kind  must  satisfy  in  order 
to  be  an  acceptable  system.  Two  essential  functions  must  be  performed 
by  the  system  so  that  it  can  correctly  answer  questions  addressed  to  it: 

(a)  The  proper  ordering  and  storage  of  input  data. 

(b)  The  proper  retrieval  and  correlation  of  stored  data  to 

answer  questions. 

In  a  more  fundamental  categorization  these  functions  may  be  viewed  3imply 
as: 

(a)  Putting  information  into  the  system. 

(b)  Taking  information  out  of  the  system. 

The  adaptive  correlation  processes  operate  within  this  frame  of  reference.  (U) 

It  would  be  desirable  to  formulate  a  set  of  formal  rules  for  data 
handling  to  perform  these  functions.  However,  not  enough  is  known  about 
the  formal  structure  of  complex  information  processes  to  be  able  to  spec¬ 
ify  these  rules,  or  even  to  say  if  the  rules  are  specifiable.  If  such  a 
set  of  formal  rules  could  be  specified,  the  preliminary  work  required  for 
their  specification  might  impose  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  Therefore,  it  seems  desirable  tc  have  the  system  develop  techniques 
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for  data  handling  as  it  processes  information.  If  no  formal  rales  can 
be  developed  to  treat  every  case  the  system  encounters,  the  system  mus+ 
devise  empirical  or  heuristic  methods  for  dealing  with  data.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  characterized  as  an  adaptive  or  learning  system.  (U) 

2.  Ordering  and  Storage  of  Input  Data 

It  is  almost  a  triviality  to  demand  that  the  system  be  capable  of 
storing  information  in  an  ordered  way;  for  in  order  for  the  system  to 
operate  upon  information,  the  data  must  be  organized  so  that  data  of  a 
similar  kind  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Every  known  information 
processing  system,  including  the  human  being,  categorizes  information 
so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  processor  in  the  necessary  transformations — 
inductive,  deductive,  or  inferential.  Since  the  major  tasks  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  performed  by  a  machine,  data  must  be  organized  in  a  structure 
accessible  to  machine  operations.  (U) 

The  processing  of  input  information  within  the  system  must  ensure 

that: 

(a)  The  information  content  of  the  input  is  correlated  with 

respect  to  the  categories  of  information  already  stored 
in  the  system. 

(b)  The  input  is  placed  in  the  proper  format  so  as  to  conform 

to  the  relevant  data  structures  in  memory. 

(c)  The  redundant  information  (in  the  sense  of  information 

already  contained  in  the  system)  in  the  input  is 
eliminated. 

(d)  Contradictory  information  (in  the  sense  of  data  contra¬ 

dicting  information  already  in  the  system)  is  recognized, 
and  action  is  initiated  leading  to  resclve  the 
contradictions. 
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The  language  transformation  function  will  fulfill  some  of  these  tasks  in 
ordering  and  structuring  information;  but  the  adaptive  correlation 
processes  must  operate  upon  the  structure  and  reforrtulate  it  with  respect 
to  all  relationships  within  the  information  corpus.  (U) 

3.  Retrieval  and  Correlation  of  Data 

It  is  imperative  that  a  Fact  Correlation  System  be  capable  of 
responding  to  questions  or  requests  about  the  information  that  has  been 
received  and  transformed  by  the  system.  These  questions  must  be  correlated 
with  data  structures  and  operations  in  the  same  way  the  original  informa¬ 
tion  in  sentences  was  correlated  with  the  data  structure.  This  task 
requires  processes  to  determine  the  relevance  of  categories  of  stored 
information  in  terms  of  the  intent  of  the  question.  In  order  to  use  the 
system* s  retrieval  ability  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
phrase  questions  in  accordance  with  theories  of  questioning,  which  are 
concerned  with  optimal  ways  of  asking  questions.  (U) 

Once  the  relevant  data  have  been  retrieved,  various  operations  may 
be  performed  in  order  to  ensure  the  consistency,  accuracy,  and  completeness 
of  an  answer  to  the  question  completely.  These  operations  may  involve 
inductive  and  deductive  processes,  statistical  correlations,  and  any  other 
logical,  mathematical,  or  heuristic  techniques  necessary.  For  a  Faot 
Correlation  System  must  be  capable  of  providing  its  user  with  transforma¬ 
tions  of  the  information  that  has  been  received.  Therefore,  the  system 
must  be  capable  of  performing  inferential,  generalizational,  and  associated 
functions  to  correlate  the  significant  aspects  of  information.  These 
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operations  transform  the  data  and  increase  the  information  content  by 
obtaining  information  that  was  previously  only  implied  by  the  existing 
data.  Such  transformations  must  be  characterized  precisely  enough  so 
that  a  man-maohine  system  is  capable  of  performing  them.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  rules  or  techniques  may  ba  suggested  by  a  variety  of  empirical  and 
logical  considerations.  (U) 


U.  The  Adaptive  Nature  of  the  System 

If  this  system  is  to  function  effectively,  it  should  be  a  learning 
or  adaptive  system.  Many  of  the  procedures  for  data  structuring  and  data 
handling  will  be  unknown  by  the  system  at  first,  30  the  system  3hould  be 
given  rules  for  learning  to  structure  and  process  data  properly.  Later 
the  system  should  learn  by  enlarging  and  improving  its  techniques  for 
data  handling.  Thus  learning  by  the  system  includes! 

(a)  Associating  related  concepts  in  suoh  a  way  that  degrees 

of  association  or  relevance  are  determined. 

(b)  Inferring  new  (implied)  relationships  among  concepts  and 

determining  their  relevance  to  the  old  relationships. 

(o)  Correlating  information  requests  with  information  availa¬ 
ble  and  requesting  additional  information  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  user. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive}  its  extension  depends  upon  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  actual  processes  of  learning.  (U) 


i 


To  develop  rules  for  data  handling  adaptively,  the  system  must 
perform  inferential  functions  such  as  associating,  classifying,  generaliz¬ 
ing,  hypothesizing,  deduoing,  inducing,  memorizing,  and  similar  functions 
connected  with  learning.  These  functions,  as  applied  to  the  system,  are 
not  identical  to  corresponding  human  functions,  for  they  are  not  meant  to 
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imply  complex  human  behaviors  but  they  are  sufficiently  similar  in  kind 
so  that  it  is  useful  to  apply  the  same  terms  to  identify  them.  (U) 

The  following  sections  characterize  those  functions  that  appear  to 
comprise  the  process  of  learning;  by  synthesizing  these  functions,  a 
synthesis  of  the  learning  process  would  result.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  hypothesized  that  certain  3imple  functions,  which  are  analogous  in 
bahavior  to  human  f unctions,  can  be  characterized  30  that  in  combination 
these  functions  form  a  model  of  the  learning  process.  (U) 

To  be  useful  such  functions  must  be  characterized  so  as  to  be  opera¬ 
tionally  definable  within  the  context  of  system  performance.  These  charac¬ 
terizations  reflect  the  verbal  nature  of  the  problems;  that  is,  these 
terms  must  be  directly  applicable  to  general  problems  involved  in  the 
manipulation  of  linguistic  symbols.  (U) 

In  developing  rules  for  handling  data,  the  system  may  initially 
develop  incorrect  ones  because  of  a  lack  of  pertinent  or  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation.  This  ciroumstance  is  similar  to  human  action  in  an  unfamiliar 
area.  Human  beings  can  learn  about  subjects  unfamiliar  to  them  by  asking 
other  human  beings  about  these  subjects.  The  adaptive  correlation  process 
3hould  also  be  able  to  ask  questions  about  a  subject  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  information  to  formulate  sound  data  handling  rules.  Thus  the 
system  would  have  the  ability  to  gather  information  from  its  Internal 
structure  and  its  environment  to  re-enforce  its  primary  task  of  answering 
questions.  (U) 
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0.  Harley  of  Present  Techniques 

There  are  many  adaptive  or  learning  systema  in  existence.  Some  of 
these  systems  are  computer  programs,  some  are  mathematical  machines,  and 
still  others  are  physioal  machines.  These  systems  use  a  variety  of  means 
to  achieve  diverse  ends.  This  section  summarizes  some  of  the  important 
chatacteristics  of  these  systems,  classifies  and  reviews  existing  tech¬ 
niques,  and  compares  them  with  the  adaptive  learning  requirements  of  a 
Fact  Correlation  System.  (U) 

Adaptive,  learning,  or  self -organizing  systems  may  be  categorized 
generically  within  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence.  This  field  is 
hampered  in  its  development  by  a  lack  of  unity  and  integration.  The  aims 
of  this  work  are  ambitious,  hut  state-of-the-art  is  primitive.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  field  appears  to  be  an  ad  hoc  collection  of  problems,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  points  of  view.  This  confusion  is  further  oomplicated  by  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  many  of  the  theories  and  techniques.  There 
is  no  agreement  on  a  satisfactory  name  for  the  field.  Theories  that  are 
more  or  lees  relevant  to  an  adaptive  Fact  Correlation  System  have  been 
referred  to  by  various  namBS  such  as  cybernetics ,  automata  theory,  self- 
organizing  systems,  artificial  intelligence,  information  soiences,  and 
adaptive  systems.  No  classification  scheme  neatly  encompasses  such  a 
diverse  collection  of  concepts.  (U) 

The  literature  that  has  been  generated  in  this  field  may  have  some 
coherent  focus j  but,  because  of  the  diversity  of  both  content  and  approach, 
its  relevance  is  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate.  The  ranges  from  the 
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banally  general  and  trivial  to  the  oomplioatedly  detailed.  Any  attempt 
to  review  the  work  done  in  the  field  must  begin  with  a  methodological 
task  of  classification.  The  task  is  particularly  difficult  because  of 
newness  of  the  work.  A  profusion  of  points  of  view,  of  purposes,  and  of 
degrees  of  generality  exists.  Any  classification  scheme  adopted  may 
seem  arbitrary;  it  may  express  the  point  of  view  of  the  reviewer  rather 
than  the  inherent  taxonomy  of  the  field.  (U) 

Several  criteria  for  the  categorization  are  used  in  this  survey. 

To  some  extent  these  criteria  reflect  a  bias  toward  the  field  of  automatic 
information  retrieval  or  fact  correlation.  Basically,  three  main  tend¬ 
encies  predominate  in  the  fields  the  genotypic,  the  monotyplc,  and 
automata  theory.  (U) 

1.  Qeneral  Classifications 

(a)  Qenotypio  Approach  -  The  first  trend  reflects  a  bio- 

structural  bias.  Its  characteristic  is  the  interest  in  structure  rather 

than  behaviour.  Usually  the  motivation  for  this  approach  is  a  desire 

to  construct  a  brain  analog  or,  at  least,  a  structure  with  brain-like 

properties.  Such  an  approach  has  been  termed  genotypic  by  one  of  its 

outstanding  proponents,  Dr.  Frank  Rosenblatti 

"In  the  genotypic  approach  the  properties  of  the 
components  may  be  fully  specified,  but  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  network  is  speoified  only  in  part 
by  constraints  and  probability  distributions,  which 
generate  a  class  of  systems  rather  that.  specific 
design.  The  genotypic  approach,  then,  is  concerned 
with  the  properties  of  systems  which  conform  to 
designated  laws  of  organization,  rather  than  with 
the  logical  function  realized  by  a  particular  system."  (U) 
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Several  important  oharaoteriatios  are  implicit  in  this  point 

of  view.  The  first  is  probability  theory,  which  plays  an  important  and 

special  role  in  the  theory  of  brain-like  studies.  In  an  analysis  of  such 

models  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  properties  of  the  class  of  systems 

that  is  generated  by  particular  rules  of  organization)  such  properties 

are  best  described  statistically.  In  this  context  John  Von  Neumann  states: 

"Logic  and  mathematics  in  the  central  nervous  system 
must  structurally  be  essentially  different  from  those 
languages  to  which  our  common  experience  refers... 

When  we  talk  mathematics,  we  may  be  discussing  a 
secondary  language,  built  on  the  primary  language 
truly  used  by  the  central  nervous  system.  Thus,  the 
outward  forms  of  our  mathematics  are  not  absolutely 
relevant  from  the  point  of  view  of  evaluating  what 
the  mathematical  or  logical  language  truly  used  by 
the  central  nervous  system  is.  Whatever  the  system 
is,  it  cannot  differ  from  what  we  consciously  and 
explicitly  consider  as  mathematics." 

The  essence  of  Von  Neumann's  concept  that  symbolic  logic  or  Boolean 

Algebra,  successful  as  they  were  in  producing  modern  digital  computing 

machines,  are  not  suitable  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  human  brain.  (U) 


The  second  characteristic  of  the  structural  approach  stresses 
the  organization  of  basic  rather  than  the  more  complex  processes.  It  is 
from  this  aspect  of  the  approach  that  the  emphasis  upon  perception  rather 
than  logical  processes  derives.  This  feature  of  the  structural  approach 
detracts  from  its  value  to  the  information  retrieval  theorist.  One  of 
the  more  Important  tasks  is  to  translate  the  results  of  the  genotypic 
theory  into  the  language  of  information  retrieval  or  fact  correlation 
theory.  Specifically,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  generalize  the  self¬ 
organizing  features  of  perceptron-like  systems.  The  present  concepts 
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are  limited  to  the  discrimination  and  generalization  of  special  patterns} 
the  development  of  useful  applications  implies  an  extention  to  the  gen¬ 
eralized  recognition,  discrimination,  and  generalization  of  abstract 
logical  patterns.  (U) 

The  genotypic  approach  stresses  self-organization.  In  this 
context  it  is  appropriate  to  introduce  the  distinction  between  learning 
and  self-organizing  systems.  A  learning  system  improves  its  behaviour 
with  increased  experience  in  accordance  with  3ome  preselected  criteria. 

A  self -organizing  system,  on  the  other  hand,  formulates  its  own  criteria. 

The  basic  distinction  between  learning  and  self-organizing  systems  is 
in  the  amount  of  information  that  each  system  possesses  about  its  envi¬ 
ronment  in  its  initial  state.  A  self-organizing  system  starts  with  no 
information  about  the  structure  of  its  environment;  it  mu3t  elicit  the 
information  from  the  environment.  In  oontra-distinotlon,  a  learning 
system  starts  with  some  initial  information  In  the  form  of  criteria  for 
improvement  or  heuristic  techniques  applicable  to  a  given  environment.  (U) 

(b)  Monotyplo  Approach  -  The  second  trend,  which  may  be 

termed  monotypic  (after  Rosenblatt),  is  characterized  by  its  interest 

in  behaviour  rather  than  structure.  Its  fir3t  attribute  is  the  strict 

dlfinition  of  performance  desiderata  required  from  the  model.  A  good 

description  of  this  aspect  of  the  monotyplo  approach  i3  given  by  Culbertsom 

"Neuro-anatomy  and  Neurophysiology  have  not  yet 
developed  far  enough  to  tell  us  the  detailed  inter¬ 
connections  holding  within  human  or  animal  nets ... 

We  cannot  start  with  specified  nerve  nets,  and  then... 
determine  their  properties.  Instead  it  is  the  reverse 
problem  which  always  occurs  in  dealing  with  organic 
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behaviour.  Wa  are  given  at  beat  the  vaguely  defined 
properties  of  an  unknown  net  and  from  these  must 
determine  what  the  struoture  of  that  net  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be." 

The  designer  of  this  type  of  system  thus  specifies  particular  data- 
processing  operations,  input-output  or  stimulus-response  functions,  or 
remembering-regenerating  operations.  (TJ) 

A  second  aspect  of  this  approach  is  its  interest  in  heuristic 
search  techniques.  The  term  heuristic  is  used  in  a  number  of  senses 
depending  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  system  designer.  For  some 
designers  heuristic  techniques  are  these  techniques  characteristic  of 
human  problem-solving  procedures}  for  others,  any  efficient  problem¬ 
solving  procedure  falls  into  the  category  of  heuristics.  There  are 
several  typical  research  activities  associated  with  heuristic  techniques j 

(1)  Setting  up  new  problems  a3  subgoals. 

(2)  Replacing  problems  by  new  ones  whose  relation  to 

the  original  is  less  immediate.  These  problems 
are  not  equivalent  but  only  heuristically  similar 
to  the  original,  and  their  solution  need  not 
directly  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  original. 

In  either  case  the  machine  must  have  facilities  for  recognizing  problems 

as  members  of  heuristic  categories  in  order  to  select  appropriate  methods.  (U) 

The  monotypic  approach  to  the  pattern  recognition  problem  is 
sharply  distinct  from  the  genotypic  approach.  Monotypic  theories  attempt 
to  construct  a  notion  of  similarity.  The  construction  of  such  a  concept 
hinges  upon  the  solution  of  two  problems i  the  possession  of  an  appropriate 
measure  of  goodness  of  fit  with  respeot  to  a  template}  the  evolution  of 
efficient  and  sensible  matching  procedures— i.e. ,  the  matching  of  a  spatial 


pattern  by  subjecting  it  to  rotations  or  translations.  (U) 

(c)  Automata  Theory  -  Properly  speaking  the  theory  of  automata 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  classification  scheme  as  the  two  previous 
categories.  Automata  theory  is  not  an  approach  towards  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  learning  or  self -organizing  system.  Rather,  it  is  a  self-- 
sufficient  mathematical  discipline  for  describing  the  relations  between 
the  structure  and  the  behaviour  of  systems.  Most  of  the  results  of  the 
automata  theory  pertain  to  the  problems  of  computability  or  unsolvability 
of  certain  functions „  These  theorems  shed  light  upon  the  limits  of  per¬ 
formance  to  which  all  systems  are  subject.  (U) 


The  following  sections  contain  a  brief  description  of  various 
learning  and/or  self -organizing  systems.  Some  of  the  systems  exist 
only  in  theory}  some  have  actually  been  implemented.  These  systems  are 
representative  of  the  advanced  thinking  in  the  field  of  artificial 
intelligence.  (U) 

2.  Perceptron  Theory 

The  perceptron  theory,  an  example  of  the  genotypic  approach,  is 
essentially  the  work  of  Dr.  Frank  Rosenblatt;  his  intention  was  to 
create  a  structure  that  exhibits  brain-like  properties.  Of  all  the 
models  of  3elf-organizing  systems,  the  perceptron  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  bBing  the  most  theoretically  developed.  A  respectable 
corpus  of  theorems  has  been  derived  from  axiomatic  foundations.  (TJJ 
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Kcseriblatt  considers  the  brain' s  capacity  for  recognition  or 

identification  as  its  most  distinctive  characteristic. 

"The  most  important  advantage  of  a  brain  over  a  computer  may 
well  be  its  capacity  for  recognition  or  identification--it8 
ability  to  say  that  a  new  set  of  data  stimulus  pattern,  situa¬ 
tion,  or  problem  is  similar  to  some  class  or  type  which  it  has 
previously  encountered  even  in  the  absence  of  a  specifically 
enumerated  set  of  criteria.  A  machine  which  can  recognize  in 
this  sense  and  form  its  own  categories  for  identification  of 
phenomena  must  be  capable  of  generalization  or  concept  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  same  sense  that  these  terms  are  used  to  describe 
human  perceptual  performance." 

In  attempting  to  construct  a  structure  exhibiting  these  properties, 
Rosenblatt  concludes  that  a  system's  memory  must  possess  the  following 
characteristics  s 

(a)  The  exact  reproducibility  of  remembered  material  must 

be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  associative  memory  that 
stores  only  information  essential  for  classification 
or  discrimination  of  stimuli. 

(b)  The  notion  of  errorless  retention  must  be  abandoned  in 

order  to  permit  redundant  use  of  the  same  unit. 

"The  appropriate  connection  will  not  be  formed  by  assigning  unique  channels 
to  every  stimulus  but  by  designing  the  system  so  that  it  responds  to  a 
statistical  bias  in  large  populations  of  impulses."  (U) 


Rosenblatt  stipulates  that  the  system  should  respond  to  stimuli  in 
both  a  forced  and  a  free  way.  A  system's  response  is  forced  if  there  is 
an  initial  training  period  during  which  the  trainer  labels  stimuli  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  specified  categories.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system's  response  is  free  if  its  responses  are  dictated  by  a  spontaneous 
recognition  of  similarity. 


The  key  structural  conospt  underlying  the  peroeptron  theory  is  a 
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postulate  originally  stated  by  Hebb,  Hebb’s  postulate  was  originally 
meant  to  provide  a  feasible  description  of  the  basic  dynamics  of  brain 
processes. 

’’When  an  atom  of  a  cell  A  is  near  enough  to  excite  cell  B  and 
repeatedly  or  persistently  takes  part  in  firing  it,  some  growth 
processes  or  metabolic  change  takes  plaoe  in  one  or  both  cells 
such  that  A' s  efficiency,  as  one  of  the  cells  firing  B  is 
increased . " 

As  a  result  of  this  postulate,  Hebb  suggests  that  "...a  repeated  stimula¬ 
tion  of  specific  receptors  will  lead  slowly  to  the  formation  of  an 
'assembly'  of  association  area  cells  which  can  act  briefly  as  a  closed 
system  after  stimulation  has  ceased.  This  prolongs  the  time  during 
which  the  structural  changes  of  learning  can  occur  and  constitutes  the 
simplest  instance  of  a  representative  process." 


The  problem  that  confronted  Rosenblatt  was  to  construct  a  system 
that  would  embody  Hebb's  postulate  and  demonstrate  the  emergence  of  cell 
assemblies .  The  peroeptron  is  constructed  out  three  types  of  elementary 
cells,  which  are  labeled  S,  A,  and  R  for  sensory,  associative,  and 
responsive,  respectively.  The  layer  of  S-cells  is  sensitized  by  energy 
impinging  from  the  external  environment.  If  the  energy  flux  inpinging 
upnn  an  S-ooll  exceeds  &  certain  level,  the  S-oell  fires  a  signal.  (U) 


In  the  simplest  type  of  a  peroeptron,  the  S-layer  is  connected  to 
the  A-layer,  which  is  connected  to  the  R-layer.  The  connections  between 
cells  may  be  cither  excitative  or  inhibitive.  For  each  distribution  of 
stimuli  over  the  sensory  layer  of  cells  there  is  a  corresponding  response} 
that-  is,  the  stimuli  develop  a  pattern  of  activity  over  the  associative 
layer  and  this  pattern  leads  to  a  characteristic  response  configuration. 
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As  a  result  of  excitatory  and  inhibitory  activities  set  up  by  the 
stimuli,  a  reverberatory  pattern  firing  persists  even  after  the  stimuli 
ceases  or  is  withdraw.  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  the  short  term 
memory  in  human  beings  and  is  quite  important  in  the  perceptron  theory.  (IF) 

The  set  of  all  A-layer  cells  that  fire  when  a  stimulus  s1  is 
applied  is  called  a  super  set.  The  strength  of  a  signal  emitted  by  any 
A-oell  depends,  however,  upon  its  past  history.  In  the  simplest  type  of 
perceptron  the  A-ceils  that  participate  in  a  firing  activity  resulting 
in  the  response  of  a  R-unit  are  reinforced}  the  strength  of  a  signal 
emitted  from  the  reinforced  cell  is  increased.  Thus  the  fact  that  a 
stimulus  occurred  changes  the  physical  structure  of  the  system.  In 
HeVih's  language,  phase  assemblies  or  groups  of  cells,  which  are  permanently 
associated  with  a  stimulus  or  a  class  of  stimuli,  emerge.  Is  there,  then, 
functions  defined  over  the  subsets  that  possess  especially  interesting 
properties.  (U) 

The  Theory  of  Statistical  Separability  investigates  whether  there 
i3  some  simple  parameter  of  the  value  distribution  over  the  subsets  that 
distinguishes  the  best  response  to  — a  response  that  has  been  previously 

associated  wither  with  S.  or  with  the  class  of  stimuli  that  includes  S. 
as  a  member.  The  theory  demonstrates  that  two  such  parameters  exists 

(a)  The  sum  of  the  values  in  each  subset. 

(b)  The  mean  of  the  values  in  each  subset. 

It  has  been  established  on  a  rigorous  mathematical  basis  that  for  certain 
simple  types  of  perceptrons  these  parameters  will  exhibit  stability  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stimuli  are  presented.  Even  with  a 
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single  logical  level,  single  layer  of  assembly  oells,  a  peroeptron  is 
capable  of  a  number  of  ncm-trivial  performances  involving  selective  atten¬ 
tion  and  recall.  (U) 

A  few  critical  remarks  pertain  to  the  application  of  peroeptron 
theory  in  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  The  peroeptron  is  a  device  basically 
designed  to  perform  classifying  operation  upon  sensory  inputs  rather  than 
upon  the  more  abstract  logical  patterns.  To  perform  useful  funotions 
with  respect  to  a  Fact  Correlation  System,  the  peroeptron  should  be 
endowed  with  the  capaoity  to  operate  upon  linguistic  inputs.  It  would 
have  to  perceive  similarities  and  perform  generalizations  on  inputs 
whose  structure  is  not  reflected  by  its  sensory  units.  Whether  this 
function  can  be  performed  is  the  problem  of  the  future  developments  and 
extensions  of  the  theory.  (0) 

The  peroeptron  is  essentially  a  wasteful  system.  It  performs  many 
unnecessary  generalizations  as  well  as  many  unnecessary  classifications. 
Although  generalization  and  recognition  may  be  the  basis  of  all  mental 
processes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  peroeptron  could  engage  in 
more  complex  operations  such  as  hypothesis  formation.  The  peroeptron  is 
a  primitive  device,  although  it  is  an  interesting  one;  a  considerable 
amount  of  theoretical  development  separates  it  from  being  an  efficient 
and  intelligent  data  processor.  (U) 

3.  general  Problem  Solver 

The  most  interesting  example  of  a  monotypio  or  behaviour-simulating 
system  is  undoutedly  the  General  Problem  Solver  (QPS)  developed  by 
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Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw.  The  GPS  is  a  system  that  attempts  to  parallel 
mental  rather  than  brain  processes j  it  stresses  mental  behaviour  rather 
than  brain  structure.  (U) 

The  major  features  of  the  existing  program  for  the  GPS  that  are 
worthy  of  dlsoussion  are: 

(a)  The  recursive  nature  of  its  problem  solving  activity. 

(b)  The  separation  of  problem  content  from  problem  solving 

technique  as  a  way  to  increase  the  generality  of  the 
program. 

(c)  The  two  general  problem  solving  techniques  that  now  con¬ 

stitute  its  repertoire:  means-end  anal  vs  is  and  planning. 

(d)  The  memory  and  program  organization  v  ..to  mechanize  the 

program. 

(e)  The  capacity  of  the  program  to  operate  upon  itself  as  an 

environment  and  then  to  produce  programs  better  adapted 
to  their  tasks. 

Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  are  largely  concerned  with  problems  of  heuristics, 
which  they  define  simply  as  "...things  that  aid  discovery."  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  emphasize  that  "...systems  of  heuristics  seldom  provide  infallible 
guidance.  They  give  practical  knowledge  possessing  only  empirical  validity." 
The  main  features  of  the  OPS  are  methods  for  obtaining  this  practical 
knowledge.  (U) 

The  theory  of  problem  solving  is  concerned  with  discovering  and 
understanding  systems  of  heuristics.  The  fundamental  entities  within 
the  domain  of  heuristics  may  be  grouped  into  two  categories:  objects 
and  operators.  An  operator  is  quite  generally  something  that  oan  be 
applied  to  certain  objects  to  produce  different  objects.  (U) 
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Objects  can  be  characterized,  by  the  features  that  they  possess  and 
by  the  differences  that  can  be  observed  between  pairs  of  objects.  These 
primitive  terms  are  precisely  the  kind  into  which  problems  or,  more 
exactly,  problem  solving  could  be  resolved.  Thus  the  typical  stages  in 
solving  a  problem  are  to  find  a  way  of  transforming  an  object  into  another 
object,  to  find  an  object  possessing  a  given  feature,  or  to  modify  an 
object  so  that  a  given  operator  may  be  applied  to  it.  For  example,  in 
the  problem  of  proving  theorems  the  objects  are  theorems  while  the  opera¬ 
tors  are  the  admissible  rules  of  inference.  To  prove  a  theorem  is  to 
transform  some  initial  objects — the  axioms — into  a  specified  object~the 
desired  theorem.  (U) 


The  key  to  the  approach  to  the  GPS  lies  in  insistence  that  the 
method  of  general  heuristics  may  be  separated  from  the  specific  task 
environment.  Indeed,  theoretically,  this  general  method  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  task  environments  under  all  problem-solving  situations. 
The  OPS  is  a;  program  for  working  on  task3  in  an  environment  consisting 
of  objects  and  operators.  (U) 


The  principal  components  of  the  GPS  are  a  set  of  goal  types,  which 
are  the  major  units  for  organizing  the  problem  solving  process.  There 
are  essentially  three  types  of  goals* 

(a)  To  transform,  one  object  into  another. 

(b)  To  apply  an  operator  to  an  object. 

(c)  To  reduce  a  difference  between  two  given  objects. 


one  of  the  appropriate  methods  is  chosen.  The  recursive  structure  of 
the  GPS  is  due  to  the  nature  of  methods  used;  for  methods  operate  by 
establishing  subgoals  that  demand  that  other  methods  be  used  in  turn. 

The  complex  recursive  interlacing  of  the  methods  and  goal3  on  many  levels 
leads  to  the  emergence  of  organized  systems  of  heuristics.  (U) 

What  methods  does  the  GPS  use?  The  same  generality  must  apply  to 
the  specification  of  methods  as  to  the  specification  of  goals}  other¬ 
wise,  independence  from  a  particular  task  environment  is  not  attainable. 
Therefore,  the  goal  of  transforming  an  object  into  another  object  has 
the  following  set  of  methods: 

(a)  Matching  the  two  objects. 

(b)  Discovering  the  difference  between  the  two  objects. 

(c)  Establishing  the  3ubgoal  of  reducing  the  difference 

between  the  two  objects  by  transforming  one  of  the 
objects  into  another,  thereby  possibly  obtaining  a 
reduction  in  difference  between  the  original  objects. 

(d)  Establishing  a  new  transformation  subgoal. 

The  set  of  methods  associated  with  the  goal  of  reducing  the  difference 
between  two  objects  consists  of: 

(a)  Searching  for  an  operator  that  1.3  relevant  to  the 

difference. 

(b)  If  suoh  an  operator  is  found,  establishing  a  new  goal 

for  the  operator  for  the  difference. 

There  Is  also  a  method  assooiated  with  the  goal  of  applying  an  operator 

to  the  objeot.  It  oonsiats  oft 

(a)  Determining  if  the  operator  can  be  applied  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  transformation  goal.  This  function  will 
determine  if  the  objeot  can  be  transformed  into  the 
input  form  of  the  operator. 
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(b)  If  successful,  producing  the  output  object. 

The  recursive  interrelationship  of  goals  is  apparent.  Transformation 
goals  generate  reduction  goals  and  new  transformation  goals}  reduction 
goals  generate  new  application  goals j  and  application  goals  generate 
new  transformation  and  application  goals.  (U) 

When  the  GPS  is  solving  problems  in  a  particular  task  environment, 
the  performance  program  consists  of  two  parts: 

(a)  The  GPS  proper  in  which  the  goal  types  and  methods  are 

completely  independent  of  subject  matter  and  not 
modified  in  any  way  when  the  GPS  is  applied  to  a  new 
task  environment. 

(b)  The  specifications  of  the  particular  task  environment, 

its  objects,  its  operators,  and  its  differences. 

The  learning  programs  may  be  applied  to  both  of  these  component  parts  of 
the  performance  programs.  That  is,  some  learning  programs  must  be 
directed  towards  obtaining  knowledge  about  the  new  task  environment  to 
which  the  GPS  might  apply.  The  context  of  what  is  going  to  be  learned 
by  such  a  learning  program  is  specific  to  a  given  task  environment.  On 
the  other  hand,  learning  programs  may  modify  the  GPS  proper.  A  program 
of  suoh  nature  would  attempt  to  enrich  the  heuristics  of  GPS~~ perhaps  by 
adding  new  types  of  goals  to  the  existing  ones.  (U) 

Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  attach  greater  importance  to  learning 
programs  pertaining  to  new  task  environments.  Indeed  the  GPS  is  not 
really  equipped  with  any  substantial  oapaoity  for  modifying  its  own 
program.  There  is,  however,  a  group  of  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  GPS  in  any  new  task  environment.  These  programs  are 
quite  general  in  character}  that  is,  they  are  independent  of  any 


particular  task  environment.  Only  the  content  of  what  is  learned  ia 


specific  to  a  given  task  environment.  (U) 


True  to  their  general  approach,  the  creators  of  the  GPS  regard 

human  learning  situations  as  a  model  and  a  guide. 

"Learning  to  characterize  in  an  effective  way  the  task  environ¬ 
ment  is  an  important  and  prevalent  kind  of  human  learning.  A 
problem  solver  who  is  experienced  in  a  particular  environment 
will  notioe  features  that  will  be  unnoticed  by  an  inexperienced 
person...  After  the  problem  solver  has  learned  to  recognize 
and  attend  to  a  useful  set  of  differences,  other  things  remain 
to  be  learned....,  i.o.,  searching  the  list  of  operators  until 
one  is  found  that  affects  the... (relevant)  difference." 

This  passage  indicates  that  the  essential  problems  of  learning  for  GPS 

are: 


(a)  Given  the  set  operators  and  differences  in  a  task  environ¬ 

ment,  find  a  good  set  of  connections  associating  rel¬ 
evant  operators  with  several  differences. 

(b)  Given  the  object  and  operators  in  a  task  environment, 

find  a  good  set  of  differences  for  that  environment. 

(o)  Find  new  operators  other  than  the  set  initially  given.  (U) 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  solved  by  the  GPS  learning  program 
in  the  following  fashion.  An  operator  is  applied  to  an  object  or  a  set 
of  objects}  the  resulting  set  of  objects  is  then  compared  to  the  original 
set  and  examined  with  respect  to  the  sat  of  all  possible  differences.  A 
table  is  developed  in  which  the  rows  represent  operators;  the  columns, 
differences.  If  a  one  is  plaoed  at  an  intersection  of  a  row  and  column, 
the  difference  represented  by  the  column  supplies  to  the  operator  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  row.  From  the  way  the  learning  program  is  constructed  it 
is  apparent  that  a  sort  of  inclusion  is  performed.  The  tests  take  place 
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in  a  particular  environment,  yet  the  conclusions  are  general}  i.e,, 
they  apply  to  the  particular  operator  in  all  task  environments.  (U) 


The  second  learning  task  may  be  characterized  thusi 

"...given  the  objects  and  operators  in  a  task  environment  and 
a  set  of  basic  processes  for  detecting  and  discriminating 
features  of  objects,  find  a  good  set  of  differences  between 
pairs  of  objects  for  the  OPS  in  that  environment." 

The  successful  fulfillment  of  objects  implied  in  this  task  depends  upon 

the  existence  of  a  suitable  programming  language  capable  of  generating 

object  programs  for  detecting  differences.  The  difference  program 

language  (DPL)  developed  for  this  purpose  has  two  parts,  a  general  part 

with  a  number  of  processes  to  operate  on  sets  and  lists  and  a  specific 

part  with  particular  processes  for  each  task  environment.  ThB  general 

part  of  the  DPL  consists  of  seventeen  processes.  Out  of  these  basic 

seventeen  processes  the  DPL  is  capable  of  constructing  programs  whose 

chief  distinction  is  their  abstraction;  that  is,  these  programs  start 

with  detailed  comparisons  and  gradually  remove  distinctions  by  the 

successive  application  of  DPL  operations.  (U) 


It  i3  possible  to  generate  learning  programs  with  the  DPL  processes 
on  a  trial  and  error  basis.  Such  a  procedure  would,  however,  violate  the 
principles  of  the  OPS. 

"...we  have  no  reason  for  a  priori  confidence— that  the  learning 
will  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time  span.  The  space 
of  possible  differences  is  large  and  human  beings  guide  their 
trial  and  error  searches  through  it  with  a  variety  of  heuristics. 

If  the  learning  program  is  to  operate  in  real  time,  it  must  make 
use  of  additional  information  in  selecting  and  testing  condldates 
for  the  set  of  dif ferences . " 

Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  conceive  of  the  learning  program  it3elf  as  a 
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problem  solver.  Thus  the  GPS  may  be  used  recursively  to  generate  its 
own  learning  program.  In  this  sense  the  GPS  has  the  property  of  reflex¬ 
iveness  that  is  involved  in  self-organization,  (U) 

An  application  to  the  GPS  to  a  general  learning  situation  i3  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  schematic  and  oversimplified  presentation.  Let 
the  original  task  environment  be  labeled  the  A- environment,  the  logic 
environment.  The  A- environment  comprises  A-objeats,  A-operators,  and 
A-designations .  The  learning  problem  is  to  find  a  good  i»et  of  A-dif f erences . 
Let  the  B-environment  be  the  environment  of  the  learning  problems;  the  B- 
objects  are  the  sets  of  A-dif f erences .  The  learning  program  is  then  defined 
as  the  searohing  for  B-objects  that  result  in  good  problem  solving  in  the 
A-environment.  Improving  the  performance  of  the  loarning  program  may  then 
be  stated  as  a  task  of  creating  B-operators  (operators  for  modifying  sets 
of  A-diff erences)  and  B-diff erences  (tests  for  comparing  B-objects)  and 
of  discovering  how  to  state  the  learning  goal  as  the  B-goal.  The  B- 
operators  work  upon  sets  of  A-dif f erences .  They  may  add  A-diff erences 
to  a  set,  delete  A-differenoes  from  a  set,  or  modify  existing  members 
of  a  set.  (U) 

A  new  level  of  generality  is  achieved  by  this  application  of  the 
DPL  to  the  GPS  itself.  The  system  now  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  to 
define  new  differences  extensionally.  The  learning  task  generates  its 
own  goals,  the  B-goals.  The  highest  B-goal  for  the  learning  process  is 
a  criterion  for  a  good  set  of  A-diff erences.  Ultimately  a  good  set  of 
differences  is  one  that  is  effective  for  solving  problems  in  the  A- 
environment.  But  to  permit  Intelligent  learning,  other  ways  must  be 
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found  to  characterize  a  good  set  of  differences  so  that  the  GPS  can 
evaluate  any  improvement  it  is  achieving  in  its  attempt  to  learn.  (U) 


Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  provide  the  B-environment  with  a  set  of 
criteria  for  a  good  set  of  differences.  The  rationale  for  these  criteria 
can  be  established  if s 

"...the  differences  are  the  diagnostic  tests,  that  GPS  uses  to 
determine  what  operators  it  should  apply  in  a  given  situation. 

The  diagnosis  will  be  most  efficient  if  each  difference  points 
to  the  application  of  one  and  only  one  operator,  if  each  dif¬ 
ference  affects  one  and  only  one  difference,  if  the  effect  of 
an  operator  is  predictable,  and  if  a  difference  is  always  detec¬ 
table  between,  non-identical  objects." 

To  weld  all  the  separate  reduce  difference  goals  in  the  B-environment 

into  a  single  effective  goal,  a  priority  order  for  the  differences  must 

be  established.  The  GPS  attempts  to  improve  the  set  of  differences  by 

first  attacking  the  lower  priority  criteria}  it  always  returns  to  the 

higher  priority  criteria  if  the  lower  criteria  are  no  longer  satisfied 

after  the  set  has  been  modified.  (U) 


In  summary,  the  learning  task  is  defined  in  the  environment  whose 
objects  are  sets  of  differences  in  the  task  environment.  The  operators 
in  the  environment  of  the  learning  task  are  entities  that  permit  the 
manipulation  of  the  objects— i.e.,  the  sets  of  differences  in  the  task 
environment.  The  differences  in  the  learning  environment  correspond 
to  the  various  criteria  for  the  creation  of  good  sots  in  the  original 
task  environment.  (TJ) 
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attempt  to  construct  a  self-organizing  adaptive  system.  Any  criticisms 
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of  the  QPS  are  essentially  directed  towards  its  inability  to  use  the 
enormous  store  of  information  at  the  disposal  of  human  beings.  This 
information  oould  be  elicited  from  men  by  a  system  oriented  towards  suoh 
learning  procedures.  The  criticism  may  be  briefly  restated:  the  QPS  is 
capable  of  learning,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  being  taught.  Therein  lies 
its  chief  weakness.  Future  elaborations  of  the  QPS  should  then  attempt 
to  include  the  capability  of  learning  by  eliciting  information  actively 
from  those  entities  that  possess  it.  Success  in  auoh  venture  will  depend 
upon  the  extensiveness  and  flexibility  of  communications  between  the  QPS 
and  external  intelligence.  Some  important  advances  in  the  theory  of 
meaning  may  provide  a  system  like  OPS. with  another  dimension  to  its  learn¬ 
ing  capability.  (U) 

On  another  level,  the  cpnoept  of  differences,  which  the  heuristics 
of  QPS  uses  almost  exclusively,  is  overemphasized.  More  extensive  research 
into  the  nature  of  intelligent  processes  will  probably  lead  to  other 
heuristic  patterns,  which  could  be  more  powerful.  (U) 

Finally,  the  QPS  is  self-limited,.  Its  search  for  subgoals  leads 
through  a  predetermined  pattern,  even  if  the  predetermination  is  implicit 
and  accidental.  Once  a  subgoal  has  been  established,  lt3  contribution 
to  the  primary  goal  is  fixed}  there  is  a  single  return  path.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  is  easy  to  state  but  difficult  to  solve:  Once  a 
subgoal  has  been  attained,  the  information  and  functions  so  discovered 
should  designate  the  next  function  to  be  performed;  the  learning  of  one 
aspect  of  a  problem  should  lead  directly  to  another  aspect  anywhere  within 
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the  complex  of  the  problem,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  primary  goal.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  necessary  if  the  GPS  is  to  become  a  non- 
det8rmini3tio  learning  process.  (U) 

Iw  Pandemonium 

An  interesting  model  of  a  process  that  adaptively  improves  its 
ability  to  handle  certain  pattern  recognition  problems,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  specified  in  advance,  is  Pandemonium,  designed  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Self ridge.  The  GPS  model  is  based  upon  a  concept  of  heuristic  processes 
that  parallel  human  mental  operations}  Dr.  Self ridge* s  model  relies 
upon  oomcepts  inherent  in  the  theory  of  communication.  (U) 

In  communication  systems  the  measure  of  similarity  between  two 
messages  is  an  integral  of  the  squared  absolute  value  of  their  dif¬ 
ference.  Two  messages  are  then  identical  if  the  first  variation  of 
this  integral  vanishes.  This  concept  is  defined  as: 

c5J'|m1(t)  -  m2(t)  f  dt  -  0 

where  and  Mg  are  some  continuous  messages  and  T  is  time.  This  idea 
Is  the  basis  of  the  model  for  Pandemonium.  (U) 

Pandemonium  is  organized  in  a  four-leveled  structure.  On  the 
lowest  level  the  elements,  facetiously  called  data-demons,  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  sensorium.  These  elements  transmit  the  data  to  the  next  higher 
level  of  elements,  which  perform  computational  functions  on  the  data, 
tvioqo  ccinp’.its'ticjisl  fimg tisss  v. p.t.?*.  csytSLin  properties 

the  data.  The  output  of  these  functions  serves  as  an  input  to  the  next 
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level  of  elements.  The  task  of  the  third  level  is  cognitive}  that  is, 
each  of  the  elements  weights  the  inputs  as  the  evidence  for  computing 
the  similarity  of  data  to  a  jpeoific  pattern.  The  inputs  might  be  the 
angles  between  lines  or  the  presence  of  implication  signs  in  logical 
formulas.  Then  an  element  on  the  cognitive  level  might  look  for  square¬ 
ness  or  for  a  picture  with  objects  resembling  missiles.  The  cognitive 
element  looking  for  the  property  of  squareness  attaches  a  greater  weight 
to  a  computational  function  that  measures  the  angles  between  intersecting 
lines  than  a  function  that  recognizes  circles.  The  cognitive  element 
emits  a  signal  whose  magnitude  is  controlled  by  the  closeness  of  the  data 
to  the  representative  pattern.  Finally,  on  the  highest  level  a  decision 
element  selects  the  element  that  emits  the  strongest  signal.  (U) 

This  description  of  the  operation  of  Pandemonium  does  not  indicate 
that  the  system  is  adaptive.  Indeed,  the  actual  model  simply  recognizes 
Morse  code  characters  and  is  not  capable  of  learning.  However,  the  model 
was  designed  to  exhibit  adaptive  learning  properties,  and  Dr.  Selfridge 
has  indicated  how  the  system  may  be  extended  to  become  an  adaptive  process.  (U) 

There  are  several  possible  lines  of  development  for  Pandemonium  to 
acquire  adaptive  properties.  The  first  pertains  to  the  weighting  of  the 
computational  elements  by  the  cognitive  elements.  The  weighting  is  being 
altered  so  as  to  maximize  the  soore  of  the  system.  How  then  is  the  score 
obtained?  The  system  could  be  monitored,  at  least  initially,  so  as  to 
record  the  results  of  small  changes  in  weight  assignments  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  correct  responses.  Such  a  procedure  is  essentially  an  application 


of  the  hill  climbing  method,  whereby  small  changes  leading  to  desirable 
results  are  continued.  The  problem  of  optimizing  the  weight  assignment 
may  be  viewed  a3  a  problem  of  finding  a  set  of  values  (weights)  A*  auoh 
that  the  signals  generated  by  the  cognitive  elements, 

di  °  I  <5j 


j“i 


lead  to  optimum  results.  Here  (5j  stands  for  a  computational  function,  (tl) 


Another  method  of  extending  the  system  to  include  adaptive  properties 
pertains  to  the  selection  of  new  computational  elements.  In  general,  the 
selection  of  the  set  of  the  computational  elements  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  suitable  for  the  performance  of  a  given  set  of  tasks.  There  are 
essentially  two  techniques  available  for  the  formation  of  new  computational 
elements  and  the  elimination  of  inefficient  ones.  The  first  technique 
attaches  scores  to  the  computational  elements  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  their  participation  in  the  cognitive  functions  of  the  systems 


i 


where  is,  as  previously,  the  weight  that  the  j —  computational  function 
assumes  in  the  i—  cognitive  process.  The  generation  of  more  suitable 
assemblies  of  the  computational  elements  oocurs  by  eliminating  the  ele¬ 
ments  with  low  scores  and  generating  new  functions  by  mutating  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  reapportioning  the  weights.  Such  an  approach  usually  requires 
that  the  computational  function  be  represented  in  some  canonical  form 
so  that  the  insertion  of  changes  does  not  have  the  effect  of  rewriting 
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the  program.  The  3eoond  technique  is  simply  to  generate  the  new  logical 
functions  from  the  existing  computational  elements.  (U) 

Several  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the  suitability  of  this  model  for 
a  Fact  Correlation  System.  First,  the  cognitive  processes  neoessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  system's  tasks  are  assumed  as  given.  This  assumption 
implies  that  for  complex  fact  correlation  tasks  the  repertory  of  the 
cognitive  processes  or  the  assembly  of  cognitive  elements  must  be  immense. 
Such  an  approaoh  is  inherently  inefficient.  A  system  in  which  the  cog¬ 
nitive  functions  are  synthesized  out  of  simpler  elements  would  be  much 
more  economical.  (U) 

There  is  at  present  no  indication  that  the  frequency  count  method 
of  eliminating  inefficient  computational  functions  and  forming  new  computa¬ 
tional  functions  on  the  basis  of  probabilistic  rearrangements  is  a  fea¬ 
sible,  let  alone  ecnonmieal,  method  of  endowing  the  system  with  adaptive 
properties.  Such  unintelligent  processes  waste  large  amounts  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  environment  of  the  system.  This  information  could  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  forming  new  cognitive  and  computational  elements.  (U) 

Finally,  Pandemonium  is  capable  of  acts  of  recognition.  Recogni¬ 
tion,  however,  i3  only  one  of  the  constituent  elements  entering  into  the 
3et  of  cognitive  processes  required  for  fact  correlation.  Pandemonium 
is  not  capable,  for  example,  of  performing  complex  inferential  processes} 
neither  does  it  seem  plausible  that  a  Pandemonium-like  system,  based 
essentially  upon  a  recognition  capability,  will  be  able  to  perform  seman¬ 
tic  ani  syntactic  operations  that  a  Faot  Correlation  System  must  be 
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capable  of  performing.  (U) 


5.  Experiments  in  Machine  Learning 

Pandemonium  and  the  QPS  both  emphasize  what  might  be  called  the 
cognitive  properties  of  learning  processes.  The  GPS,  for  example,  strives 
to  obtain  a  suitable  description  of  properties  of  the  task  environment 
before  attempting  a  solution.  The  problem  of  constructing  programs  that 
will  implement  the  solution  is  a  relatively  minor  problem.  In  contrast 
to  this  approach,  the  learning  machine  of  R.  M.  Friedberg  and  experiments 
with  machine  learning  by  H.  Campaigne  assume  a  different  approach.  Both 
men  attempt  to  evolve  a  technique  for  efficiently  generating  new  programs 
independently  of  information  about  the  task  environment.  (U) 

One  way  of  graaping  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  approaches 
is  to  visualize  two  spaces  S1  and  S2.  S±  is  a  problem  space;  S2  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  space.  A  description  of  a  problem  in  S1  corresponds  to  the  selection 
of  a  point  in  it.  A  description  of  a  class  of  problems  corresponds  to  the 
selection  of  a  subspace  of  SL.  Now,  imagine  a  bundle  of  lines  originating 
with  every  point  in  3^  and  leading  to  5,,.  Thus  there  is  a  one-to-many 
mapping  of  the  problem  space  into  the  solution  space.  Only  a  few  or 
possibly  one  of  the  lines  within  the  bundle  will  lead  to  the  desired 
solution.  Nevertheless,  a  fair  definition  of  the  problem  drastically 
reduces  the  region  within  the  solution  space  where  the  search  for  the 
right  solution  must  be  conducted.  This  gain  in  the  economy  of  search 
processes  within  the  solution  space  is  balanced  by  the  necessity  for  a 
more  intensive  searoh  for  the  point  or  subspaoe  in  the  problem  space. 
However,  considerations  of  economics  and  efficiency  are  not  necessarily 
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paramount)  at  least  from  theoretical  point  of  view,  other  criteria  may 
he  more  important.  Suoh  criteria  may  include  the  capabilities  for  self¬ 
organization  or  learning.  (U) 


The  essential  point  of  view  adopted  by  Friedberg  iss 

"If... the  machine  is  to  try  out  methods  (of  solution)  and 
select  better  ones,  we  must  present  it  a  pri.orl  with  a  well 
defined  universe  of  methods  from  which  it  must  choose  those 
to  be  tried.  If  this  universe  is  3mall,  then  the  'inventive¬ 
ness*  of  the  machine  is  severely  limited  and  the  value  of 
the  methods  that  it  develops  depends  more  on  our  astuteness 
in  choosing  a  universe  containing  good  methods  than  on  the 
ability  of  the  learning  procedure  to  pick  the  best  method 
from  among  these  in  the  universe...  In  order  to  give  c.he 
learner  'free  hand'  we  should  present  it  with  a  universe 
which,  although  well  defined,  is  so  large  and  varied  that 
we  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  all  the  methods 
it  contains...  We  must  expect  that  in  any  unlvlrse  so 
uncensored  the  majority  of  methods  are  useless." 

Friedberg  considers  it  essential  to  devise  a  scheme  for  classifying 
methods  of  solutions  (programs)  without  knowing  what  these  programs  do 
a  priori .  In  this  way  the  success  or  failure  of  a  method  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  reflection  not  only  on  that  method  but  on  all  related  methods. 
A  large  universe  of  methods  will  then  be  sifted  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  trials.  (U) 


Rather  arbitrarily,  Friedberg  assigns  all  programs  with  a  certain 
instruction  in  the  same  location  to  the  same  class.  A  given  program 
may,  however,  belong  to  several  classes.  Friedberg  defends  this  approach 
by  saying  that: 

"Form  and  intent... are  related  quite  disoontinuously  in  the 
compact  economical  programs  that  progrsmers  write,  but  a  learn¬ 
ing  machine  would  probably  develop  much  more  inefficient  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  many  irrelevant  instructions  were  scattered  among 
instructions  that  were  essential  to  the  intent.  Among  such 
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programs,  slight  changes  in  form  might  very  well  correspond 
to  slight  changes  in  intent  so  that  the  programs  falling  into 
the  same  classes  tended  to  perform  similar  acts." 

t> 

There  is  an  obvious  objection  to  this  method}  there  is  no  clearly 
recognizable  continuum  of  intents  for  the  machine  programs.  A  change 
in  one  construction  may  transform  a  useful  program  into  a  nonsensical 
one.  (U) 

To  te3t  the  plausibility  of  hi3  assumptions,  Friedberg  designed  a 
series  of  hypothetical  computers  that  are  modified  by  a  second  element 
in  the  system,  the  Teacher.  A  third  element  of  the  system,  the  Learner, 
evaluates  the  different  instructions  that  appear  in  computer’ 3  program 
on  different  occasions.  The  experiment  was  run  by  simulating  these  three 
elements  on  the  IBM  70l+  computer.  The  computer  element  (named  Herman  in 
the  last  experiment)  had  a  simple  logic  such  that  every  number  of  ll*  bits 
was  a  meaningful  instruction  and  every  sequence  of  6k  instructions 
constituted  a  program.  (U) 

The  repertory  of  the  computer  consisted  of  four  lU-bit  instructions. 
The  program  consisted  of  6k  instructions  stored  in  consecutive  locations} 
the.  program  operated  upon  stored  data  in  a  separate  set  of  6U  oonsecutive 
locations.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  for  the  computer  to  transfer 
the  input  data  into  output  locations  according  to  a  scheme  unknown  to 
either  Herman  or  the  Learner,  Before  each  trial  the  Teacher  placed  bits 
chosen  at  random  into  certain  data  locations,  A  trial  continued  until 
either  the  last  or  sixty-fourth  instruction  was  reached  or  a  preset  time 
limit  was  exceeded.  (U) 
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The  Learner  monitors  instructions  currently  occupying  a  given 
location.  Since  there  can  he  21^4'  different  instructions  in  a  single 
location,  it  is  impractical  to  keep  a  record  of  each)  instead,  two 
instructions  are  on  record  at  any  time  for  each  location.  For  each 
location  one  of  the  two  instructions  is  active}  the  other,  inactive. 

The  Learner  can  change  the  program  in  two  ways:  it  can  interchange 
active  with  inactive  instructions,  and  it  can  replace  an  instruction 
at  random— that  i3,  one  of  the  128  instructions  is  replaced  by  a  new 
configuration  of  bits.  Both  methods  are  regulated  by  two  parameters,  a 
success  number  and  a  state  number.  These  parameters  play  a  crucial  role 
in  Herman's  learning  process.  (U) 

The  success  number  indicates  how  well  an  instruction  has  served 
over  a  sequence  of  trials.  If  a  program  is  deemed  successful  by  the 
Teacher,  the  success  number  of  each  active  instruction  is  incremented  by 
one  or  two.  If  a  new  instruction  is  randomly  introduced,  its  Initial 
success  number  is  set  to  a  value  related  to  the  average  value  of  the 
success  numbers  of  other  instructions  in  the  program.  The  average 
success  number  is  kept  approximately  constant  by  a  down-scaling  pro¬ 
cedure  that  effectively  depresses  the  success  number  of  instructions 
not  reoently  involved  in  successful  trials,  (U) 

The  state  number  is  a  mechanism  that  governs  the  interchanges 
between  active  and  inactive  instructions.  Each  time  a  failure  is  reported, 
one  location  is  subjected  to  oriticism.  The  absolute  difference  between 
its  state  number  and  the  success  number  of'  its  inactive  instruction 
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becomes  the  new  state  number}  if  the  old  state  number  was  less  than  the 
success  number  of  the  inactive  instruction,  the  latter  becomes  active.  (U) 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  Herman  produced  a  particular 
learning  pattern.  There  were  three  stages  in  the  experiment.  During  the 
first  stage  of  60,000  trials,  actual  success  improved  from  zero  to 
slightly  less  than  50  percent.  The  lack  of  success  was  attributable 
primarily  to  time  failures.  During  stage  two  of  90,000  trials  success 
hovered  around  bS  percent.  "One  may  contend  that  during  stage  two  the 
Learner  was  improving  Herman's  program  in  a  way  that  did  not  immediately 
increase  the  frequency  of  success  but  that  gradually  increased  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  further  modifications  would  result  in  a  perfect  program." 

In  stage  three,  the  last  50,000  trials,  the  learning  process  was  essentially 
complete  and  Herman  was  successful  on  100  percent  of  the  trials.  (U) 


The  random  generation  of  computer  programs  represents  a  basically 
different  approach  to  the  learning  processes.  The  primary  features  of 
this  approach  arei 

(a)  Freedom  from  the  necessity  of  exploring  a  task-environment 

in  detail  prior  to  an  attempted  solution. 

(b)  Severanoe  of  dependence  between  the  methods  of  solution 

used  by  the  computer  and  the  patterns  inherent  in 
stored  programs. 

(c)  Independence  from  human  bias  towards  certain  methods  of 

solution  inherent  in  the  systems  relying  upon  heuristic 
search  patterns. 

(d)  Increase  originality  in  the  sense  of  a  system's  ability 

to  generate  novel  methods  of  solution. 

(e)  Extreme  inefficiency. 
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It  ia  difficult  to  evaluate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
approaches  on  the  basis  of  Existing  examples.  All  of  them,  including 
Friedberg's  machine  and  experiments  by  Campaigns  and  Amarel,  are  either 
too  specialized  or  too  primitive  to  oast  much  light  upon  the  status  of 
such  techniques.  (U) 

It  is  worth  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  two  approaches  are  not 
completely  exclusive.  A  compromise  is  possible  whereby  an  exploratory 
investigation  of  the  task  environment  will  impose  restrictions  upon  the 
generation  of  a  method  of  solution}  but  these  restrictions  will  not 
necessarily  force  a  particular  solution  as  a  function  of  problem  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  the  compromise  solution  is  acceptable,  then  the  key  problem 
seems  to  be  one  of  integrating  the  two  approaches.  The  pertinent  questions 
to  explore  ares 

(a)  The  proper  means  of  transmitting  descriptions  of  a  task 

environment  to  the  program  generating  elements  of  the 
system. 

(b)  The  evolution  of  techniques  for  program  generation  based 

upon  a  partial  description  of  the  environment. 

(o)  The  relation  between  the  originality  of  the  system  and 
the  degree  of  dependence  of  program  generation  upon 
the  prior  exploration  of  the  task  environment. 

The  final  critique  is  a  different  kind.  Despite  any  theoretical  potential 

for  generating  programs,  the  question  of  efficiency  remains  a  paramount 

problem.  (U) 

6.  The  Theory  of  Automata 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  way  the  tern  automaton  is  used. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  characterize  those  devices  that  are  regarded 
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as  automata  is  to  say  that  their  purpose  is  to  transform  information 3 
at  least,  these  devices  transmit  or  reoeive  information.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  machines  that  behave  intelligently  and  computers,  telephone  switching 
networks,  meters  of  all  kinds,  and  servo-mechanisms  are  conveniently 
studied  as  application  of  automata  theory.  (U) 

The  theory  of  automata  has  a  special  subject  matter,  and  not  all 
the  knowledge  about  devices  classified  as  automata  comes  under  this 
heading.  The  subject  matter  is  abstract}  it  deals  with  logioal  or 
mathematical  consequences  of  precisely  formulated  concepts.  The  basic 
terms  used  by  the  theory  in  the  description  of  automata  are:  Input, 
output,  input  history,  and  state.  An  input  is  an  entity  capable  of 
assuming  values  specified  from  a  certain  range  of  values.  The  same 
definition  applies  to  output.  The  inputs  are,  however,  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  automaton.  The  value  of  the  output  may  be  considered  as 
an  entity  associated  with  a  state  of  the  automaton  and  a  particular 
value  of  an  input.  (U) 


An  automaton  may  then  be  conveniently. described  as  a  set  of 
quadruplets  of  the  form  pnj,  where  S  refers  to  a  state  or 

internal  configuration  of  the  automaton,  q  is  a  particular  input,  and  p 
is  an  output.  An  automaton  that  is  in  a  state  and  reoeives  an  input 
will  produce  an  output  p^  and  pass  into  a  new  state  S^.  An  automaton 
may  be  probabilistic  or  deterministic  according  to  whether  the  output 
is  determined  uniquely  or  probabilistically.  The  probabilistic  automaton 
may  be  formally  described  as  a  set  [s,  Pg(S),  q,  Pp(p)j  >  'die re  Pg  and 
Pp  are  random  variables  defined  on  sets  of  states  and  outputs,  respectively.  (U) 
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Automata  may  be  further  classified  according  to  their  growth 
potential.  An  automaton  that  grows  but  cannot  become  arbitrarily  large 
is  no  more  powerful  than  a  non-growing  automaton.  If  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuum  of  values  for  each  input  and  output,  then  the  automaton  is  con¬ 
tinuous  j  otherwise,  an  automaton  is  called  synchronous  if  its  input 
and  output  history  could  be  described  completely  as  occurring  during 
discrete  moments  of  time.  The  history  of  non-3ynchronou3  automaton 
cannot  be  described  in  thi3  manner  because  its  action  is  understood 
only  in  terms  of  the  continuity  of  time.  (U) 

The  theory  of  automata  deals  with  two  main  areas.  The  first  is 
the  study  of  rather  general,  structural  and  behavioral  properties  of 
automata.  Most  of  these  problems  are  not  problems  of  efficiency  of 
design  nor  of  efficiency  of  construction,  although  there  are  some 
exceptions.  An  existence  theorem  about  automata  satisfying  certain 
conditions  would  be  a  typical  example  of  work  in  the  first  area.  The 
second  domain  is  the  study  of  various  behavioral  descriptions  of 
automata.  An  algorithm  converting  one  kind  of  behavioral  description 
into  another  is  an  example  of  work  in  this  area.  (It  is  evident  that 
the  division  in  the  field  of  automata  theory  parallels  the  division 
established  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  on  "Adaptive  Correlation 
Techniques.")  (U) 

Since  there  are  five  categories  for  classifying  automata,  there 
are  thirty-two  possible  subclasses.  Only  some  of  these  subolasses  have 
received  attention  in  the  literature.  The  fixed,  discrete,  synchronous, 
deterministic,  finite,  and  state  automaton  is  the  most  elementary  of  all 
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FIGURE  3-1.  State  Graph  of  a  Finite  Automaton 

the  logically  possible  types;  it  has  also  been  the  most  thoroughly 
investigated.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  such  mathematical  machines,  a 
device  called  a  state  graph  ha3  been  introduced.  A  state  graph  is  a 
diagram  showing  the  connections  between  states  and  their  input-output 
relations,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-1 «  If  the  automaton  starts  in  state  A 
and  its  input  is  1,  then  its  output  is  0  and  the  next  state  is  B.  If 
the  Input  history  is  1101  and  the  automaton  starts  in  state  B,  then  the 
output  sequence  is  OHIO  and  the  final  state  of  the  automaton  is  B,  (U) 

An  important  concept  in  connection  with  state  graphs  is  reduction. 

Two  state  graphs  are  equivalent  if  every  input  sequence  yields  two 
identical  output  sequences.  Many  theorems  in  automata  theory  deal  with 
the  problem  of  distinguishing  between  inequivalent  automata.  Thus, 

Moore  and  Ginsburg  have  investigated  the  question  of  the  length  of  exper¬ 
iments  required  to  distinguish  between  two  inequivalent  automata.  (U) 

If  the  term  information  identifies  the  input  and  the  output  of  an 
automaton,  then  an  automaton  msy  be  considered  as  a  device  for  transforming 
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information.  In  a  deterministic  automaton  the  input  information  must  in 
a  sense  contain  the  output  information,  3inoe  the  output  information  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  input  information.  The  question  then  may 
be  posed  in  reverses  For  what  automata  does  the  output  information  con¬ 
tain  the  input  information?  The  methods  for  handling  such  problems  are 
suggested  in  a  paper  by  Huffman.  (U) 

Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  adaptive  systems  are  probabi¬ 
listic  automata  or  machines.  Unfortunately,  this  branch  of  the  theory 
has  attracted  the  least  attention.  Most  of  the  research  has  been  limited 
to  the  problem  of  proving  that  some  input-output  transformations  are 
possible  only  if  probabilistic  machines  are  used.  (U) 

In  his  work  de  Leeuw  proved  that  probabilistic  machines  are  in  a 
sense  capable  of  no  mors  than  deterministic  machines.  De  Leeuw  formulated 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  enumeration  of  a  set  of  symbols  printed  by 
the  output  of  a  machine.  For  every  symbol  s  that  the  output  can  logically 
print  there  will  be  a  degree  of  probability  r  that  s  will  eventually  be 
printed  by  a  given  probabilistic  machine.  If  for  some  probabilistic 
machine  S  is  the  set  of  all  symbols  that  is  printed  with  at  least  a 
probability  p,  then  S  is  p-enumerable .  The  precise  formulation  of  the 
question  then  isj  Are  there  any  sets  that  are  p-enumerable  but  not 
1-enumerable?  The  answer  is  negative.  (TJ) 

Q.  F.  Rose  has  developed  a  probabilistic  interpretation  of 
deterministic  machines.  Consider  a  machine  that  receives  n,  ordered 
numbers  x^. . .x^  as  its  inputs  and  prints  some  other  n  ordered  numbers 
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yl,°*yn  as  ^  ^P^8*  Rose  defines  a  degree  of  probability  associated 
with  a  given  computational  process  as  follows s  If  for  every  n- tuple  of 
r's  there  are  at  least  m  of  the  x's  such  that  f(x^)  =  y^,  then  the  machine 
computes  f  with  a  probability  m/n.  The  justification  of  this  definition 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  general,  there  may  be  no  way  of  knowing  for 
which  m  of  the  n  x’s  the  function  has  been  correctly  computed.  (U) 

Some  of  the  fundamental  work  in  the  behavioral  aspect  of  the  theory 
of  automata  has  been  done  by  Kleene.  Kleene  approaches  automata  theory 
by  representing  sets  of  input  sequences.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
class  of  all  automata  with  one  binary  input  and  one  binary  output  each 
with  values  of  1  or  0.  For  every  finite  input  sequence  of  0's  and  l's, 
a  given  member  of  the  class  reacts  with  an  output  1  or  an  output  0. 

Thus  every  automaton  breaks  down  the  set  of  all  finite  sequences  into 
two  disjoint  sets— those  to  which  it  reacts  with  an  output  1  and  those 
to  which  it  reacts  with  an  output  0.  An  automaton  represents  that  set 
of  input  sequences  to  which  it  reacts  with  1.  The  problem  is  to  find 
sets  of  sequences  of  0's  and  l’s  that  are  representable  by  finite  automata. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  hinges  upon  the  concept  of  a  regular  set  of 
sequences  or  regular  events  in  Kleene ' s  terminology .  The  concept  of  a 
regular  set  is  defined  recursively.  Without  adding  the  detailed  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  exposition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  recursive  construc¬ 
tion  of  regular  sets  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  operations  of  concatenation 
and  iteration  of  sets  of  sequences.  Kleene  is  able  to  prove  that  only 
the  class  of  all  regular  sets  can  be  represented  by  finite  automata.  (U) 
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Much  interest  has  been  generated  by  the  questions  of  effective 
computability o  The  notion  of  effective  computability  goes  back  to  the 
work  of  Post  and  Turing  and  antedates  modern  automata  theory.  A  function 
is  effectively  calculable  if  some  mechanical  means  or  set  of  rules  exists 
for  calculating  it.  The  quest  for  an  effectively  calculable  function  is 
often  described  as  a  quest  for  an  algorithm  in  many  mathematical  theories. 
Indeed,  the  concept  of  an  algorithm  is  more  general  than  the  concept  of 
a  calculable  function)  algorithms  for  constructing  a  matrix  or  a  graph 
with  a  certain  property  can  be  describe.  However,  all  algorithms  can  be 
expressed  as  effectively  computable  functions.  The  technique  of  expressing 
an  algorithm  as  an  effectively  computable  function  is  given  by  the  process 
of  QSdel  numbering.  This  technique  is  elaborated  in  the  works  of  Davis 
and  Kleene.  (U) 

Computability  theory  is  largely  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
decidability  (in  the  computational  3ense).  A  decision  procedure  for  an 
infinite  set  of  questions,  each  having  yes  or  no  as  an  answer,  answers 
any  of  the  questions  when  the  procedure  is  applied.  If  a  set  of  questions 
has  no  decision  procedure,  it  is  undeoidable.  Typical  of  the  theorems 
in  this  area  is  a  theorem  asserting  that  there  is  no  decision  procedure 
for  whether  two  Turing  machines  compute  the  same  function.  A  number  of 
theorems  of  this  kind  are  proved  by  Wright,  ELgot,  Bychi,  and  others.  (U) 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  in  the  theory  of  computability 
is  that  of  a  Turing  machine,  whioh  is  a  mathematical  representation  of  a 
•  digital  computer.  A  Turing  machine  oonsists  of  an  infinite  tape  divided 
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into  successive  squares  and  a  machine  proper  that  is  fixed  in  size  and 
capable  of  reading  and  writing  on  the  tape.  The  machine  proper  without 
the  tape  is  a  finite  automaton;  but  the  machine  as  a  whole  is  a  growing 
automaton,  since  generally  the  tape  may  grow  without  bounds  in  at  least 
one  direction.  The  machine  proper  has  a  finite  number  of  states.  At 
any  time  it  must  be  in  one  of  these  states  and  it  must  be  scanning  a 
square  of  the  tape.  Depending  upon  its  present  state  and  the  symbol  on 
the  scanned  square,  the  action  of  the  machine  is  determined.  Its  action 
consists  of  either  doing  nothing  at  all,  erasing  the  scanned  symbol  and 
writing  a  new  symbol,  and/or  moving  to  the  right  or  left.  Various  other 
mathematical  machines  have  been  invented  since  the  appearance  of  Turing's 
work;  the  most  interesting  among  them  is  Dr.  Wang.  However,  anything 
computable  on  a  Turing  machine  is  also  computable  on  a  Wang  machine,  and 
vice  versa.  (U) 

From  point  of  view  of  adaptive  systems  the  theory  of  growing  automata 
is  particularly  interesting,  Intuitively,  the  connection  between  growth 
and  learning  seems  to  be  a  close  one.  Since  the  theory  of  automata  is 
suitable  for  investigating  the  limits  of  a  machine  capability,  the  first 
problem  of  growing  automata  iss  What  can  the  growing  automata  do  that 
finite  automata  cannot  do?  One  way  to  formulate  this  problem  mathematically 
is  in  terms  of  one  binary- input,  one  binary-output  automata.  Any  suoh 
automaton  effects  a  transformation  of  an  input  sequence  into  an  output 
sequence.  The  question  then  isi 

(a)  What  is  the  class  of  transformations  realized  by  a  set 
of  fixed  automata? 
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(b)  What  is  the  class  of  transformations  realized  by  a  set 
of  growing  automata? 

Answers  to  these  questions  were  attempted  by  Aiserman,  Nerode,  and 
others.  Unfortunately,  this  work  is  presently  limited  to  a  careful  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  problem.  (U) 

The  topic  of  customatic  pattern  recognition  has  also  been  treated 
from  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  automata.  The  precise  formulation 
of  the  problem  of  pattern  recognition  is  obtained  by  asking  a  following 
question:  For  a  given  set  of  finite  sequences  of  0's  and  l's,  is  there 
an  automaton  that  recignizes  members  of  the  set?  Recognition  means  that 
automaton  reacts  in  one  way  if  the  sequenoe  is  a  member  of  the  set  and  in 
another  distinguishable  way  if  the  sequenoe  is  not  a  member  of  a  set. 

Several  classes  of  automata  have  been  investigated  for  their  suitability 
in  recognition  processes*  The  first  iB  a  finite  automaton  that  scans 
sequences  once  from  left  to  right.  This  problem  was  studied  by  Ginsberg. 

An  automaton  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  recognizing  only  regular  sequences 
(in  a  sense  that  regular  was  defined  in  the  discussion  of  Kleene's  work).  (U) 

The  second  type  of  finite  automaton  that  was  studied  is  able  to  go 
baok  and  forth  over  the  tape,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  mark  or  erase 
the  tape.  Such  automata  have  been  investigated  by  Rabin  and  Scot.  These 
authors  prove  that  such  an  automaton  is  also  able  to  represent  regular 
events.  However,  the  simplest  automaton  of  this  kind  that  is  capable  of 
representing  a  regular  set  is  simpler  than  the  simplest  automaton  that 
scans  only  from  the  left.  Simplicity  in  this  sense  is  measured  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  states  of  an  automaton.  (U) 
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Finally,  there  is  a  finite  automaton  that  is  allowed  to  go  back 
and  forth  over  the  tape  and  to  erase  and  write  other  symbols  or  the  tape. 
In  this  manner  the  machine  is  able  to  represent  sets  of  sequences  that 
are  not  regular.  Such  a  machine  is  called  a  linear-bounded  automatons 
its  main  characteristic  is  the  variability  of  the  amount  of  memory  in 
its  possession.  Specifically,  the  amount  of  memory  is  a  linear  function 
of  the  length  of  the  sequence.  Robert  MoNaughton  ventures  the  hypothesis, 
without  proof,  that  ary  task  of  interest  to  structural  linguistics  could 
be  performed  by  a  linear-bounded  automaton.  (U) 

The  general  critique  of  these  theories  pertains  despite  their 
theoretical  interest  and  fundamental  importance.  The  theory  of  automata 
has  relatively  little  interest  for  a  pragmatio  designer  of  intelligent 
data-processing  systems.  The  basic  reason  is  that  the  theory  of  automata 
deals  with  the  limits  of  what  can  be  done  rather  than  with  constructive 
questions  in  the  mathematical  sense.  In  other  words,  the  theory  of 
automata  aims  at  existence  theorems.  With  the  present  state  of  computer 
art,  questions  of  more  practical  interest  are  those  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  how  to  perform  certain  types  of  tasks.  Computer  design  and 
programming  concepts  are  still  far  removed  from  a  stage  where  the  prob¬ 
lems  concerned  with  the  limits  of  the  possible  raise  issues  of  paramount 
importance.  (U) 

7.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  review  has  attempted  to  summarize  theoretical  concepts  and  to 
present  examples  of  the  major  avenues  of  approach  to  the  construction  of 
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learning  and  self -organizing  systems.  In  view  of  the  diversity  of  efforts 
on  the  one  hand  and  newness  of  the  research  on  the  other,  no  systematic 
taxonomy  of  the  field  is  as  yet  possible.  The  taxonomy  impressed  upon 
the  material  in  this  review  is,  therefore,  somewhat  arbitrary.  The 
criteria  used  to  evaluate  various  systems  are  slanted  toward  the  require¬ 
ments  for  correlating  facts.  (U) 


Five  major  approaches  have  been  distinguished: 

(a)  Oenotyplo  Approaoh  -  The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
type  of  approaoh  is  the  attempt  to  devise  structures  with  brain-like 
properties.  This  approach  is  not  particularly  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  (U) 


(b)  Monotypio  "pproaoh  -  The  common  oharaoteristic  of  this 
approach  is  interest  in  behavior  rather  than  structure.  Three  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  approach  were  reviewed: 

(1)  General  Problem  Solver  -  This  technique  is  modelled 

after  the  methods  used  by  human  beings  in  solving 
problems.  The  focal  point  of  this  technique  is  to 
endow  the  system  with  a  capacity  for  analyzing  the 
environment  within  which  it  is  supposed  to  operate. 
The  ideas  of  Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  are  quite 
pertinent  to  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  However, 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  learning  by 
instruction  and  upon  eliciting  information  from 
human  sources  on  an  as  needed  basis. 

(2)  Pandemonium  -  Pandemonium,  essentially  a  monotypio 

counterpart  to  the  genotypic  pereeptron,  is 
basically  a  recognition  device..  Because  of  its 
monotypio  approach  this  system  is  better  suited 
to  the  problem  of  recognizing  abstract  patterns. 

The  system  is  capable  of  more  complex  recognition 
tasks  than  the  genotypic  models.  This  flexibility 
is  payed  for  by  a  reduced  capacity  for  self¬ 
organization. 
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(3)  Experiments  in  Machine  Learning  -  This  technique 
stresses  the  generation  of  novel  methods  for 
solving  problems.  The  main  interest  in  such  sys¬ 
tems  "derives  from  their  ability  to  solve  problems 
independently  of  human  knowledge  as  to  how  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  obtained,  provided  that  the  criteria 
for  knowing  when  the  problem  is  solved  are  known. 

The  techniques  used  at  the  present  time  are  extremely 
primitive.  Nevertheless,  the  experiments  in  random 
program  generation  are  important  and  valuable;  they 
should  be  pursued  conjointly  with  other  two  monotypic 
approaches.  (U) 


(c)  Theory  of  Automata  -  The  theory  of  automata  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  body  of  existence  theorems  pertaining  to  idealized  com¬ 
puters  or  mathematical  maohines.  This  theory  ha3  little  to  contribute 
towards  the  construction  of  learning  or  self -organizing  systems  and  is 
of  no  particular  interest  to  the  development  of  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  (U) 


The  three  monotypic  systems  complement  each  other  in  many  ways. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  list  these  complementary  features  side  by 
side.  Whereas  the  GPS  stresses  differences  between  objects,  Pandemonium 
stresses  the  degree  of  similarity.  The  GPS  is  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  recognition.  Whereas  both  the  GPS  and  Pandemonium  explore  the 
problem  space  prior  to  solution,  the  random  program  generators  approach 
the  solution  space  directly.  In  view  of  this  complementarily  it  is 
expected  that  the  learning  feature  of  a  Fact  Correlation  System  might 
incorporate  elements  of  all  three  approaches.  (U) 

D.  Research  Problems 

Generally,  there  has  been  little  research  activity  in  the  problem 
areas  directly  associated  with  the  techniques  necessary  to  perform  the 
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functions  of  the  adaptive  correlation  task.  This  section  discusses  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  the  major  problem  areas  in  relation  to  the  functional 
requirements  of  a  system  for  correlating  facts.  The  following  discussion 
also  outlines  the  research  tasks  necessary  to  resolve  these  problems  and 
develop  the  essential  processing  techniques.  (D) 


1.  Ordering  and  Storage  of  Data 

One  of  the  problems  in  devising  a  system  for  correlating  facts 
automatically  is  to  determine  the  structures  in  which  data  or  information 
is  ordered.  These  structures  will  be  specified  in  some  degree  by  the 
functional  requirements,  operations,  and  processes  of  adaptive  correlation. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  order  data  in  several  different  structures,  each 
adapted  to  particular  operations  or  to  particular  storage  requirements.  (TJ) 


The  structures  in  which  data  are  ordered  may  be  essential  to  the 
information  content  of  the  data*  in  this  sense,  the  information  content 
is  a  function  of  the  form  of  its  presentation.  The  information  contained 
in  natural  language  sentences  is  partially  a  function  of  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  sentence.  The  same  information  may  also  be  conveyed  by 
another  order— for  example,  the  tree  structure  resulting  from  syntactic 
analysis  in  terms  of  dependency  relations.  This  tree  structure  is  an 
information-preserving  transformation  of  the  original  sentence  structure. 
Similarly,  mathematical  transformations  may  be  described  by  either  equa¬ 
tions  or  matrices.  Operations  upon  data  may  also  be  defined  in  terms  of 
an  ordered  structure  of  data  as  a  transformation  or  extension  of  a  specific 
structure  or  as  a  re-allocation  of  positions  within  &  structure.  Operations 
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defined  in  this  manner  lend  themselves  readily  to  computer  processing.  (U) 


The  input  to  the  correlation  stage  is  the  product  of  tha  language 
transformation  stage,  a  transformation  of  natural  language  data.  The 
form  of  this  data  after  language  transformation  is  determined  by  both  the 
transformation  process  and  the  requirements  of  the  initial  operations  of 
the  correlation  stage.  Since  the  information  content  of  language  is 
partially  a  function  of  syntactic  and  semantic  structures,  it  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  retain  some  of  the  structure  of  the  original 
input,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  transformed  version.  The 
initial  operation  of  the  correlation  system  may  assign  such  data  to  a 
particular  data  structure  for  subsequent  processing  and  storage.  (U) 

The  methods  and  structure  or  configuration  used  to  store  data  can 
also  serve  as  the  basis  for  correlating  data.  The  location  of  data  in  a 
storage  structure  can  be  used  to  indicate  relationships  among  the  data; 
inversely,  relationships  among  stored  data  can  be  inferred  from  their 
relationships  or  juxtaposition  with  a  data  structure.  (TJ) 

There  are  many  ways  to  order  data  and  structure  information.  New 
methods  can  al3o  be  devised  and  may  be  necessary.  Several  general  methods 
should  be  considered.  (U) 

(a)  Logical  Systems  -  Certain  types  of  sentences  in  natural 
language  can  be  readily  translated  into  formulas  in  a  system  of  formal 
logic.  The  logical  system  employed  is  determined  by  several  factors, 
including  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  represent  the  original  statements 
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and  the  formal  character is tics  of  the  system.  Such  a  formalization  of 
data,  when  possible,  may  be  necessary  for  inferential  operations  performed 
by  the  system.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  Fact  Correlation  System  it 
may  be  essential  to  retain  information  about  places  and  times  of  specific 
events  and  reports.  Such  information  is  not  usually  treated  in  logical 
systems.  The  application  of  logical  systems  is  a  well  developed  art, 
however,  and  ahould  be  able  to  meet  many  of  the  demands  for  structuring 
particular  characteristics  of  data.  (U) 

(b)  Set  Theoretical  Methods  -  Certain  data  are  easily  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  language  of  set  theory.  Set  theoretical  methods  are 
particularly  useful  in  performing  logical  and  mathematical  operations 
upon  data  that  oan  be  described  within  the  bounds  of  theoretical  restric¬ 
tions.  Set  theory  is  readily  translated  into  the  terms  of  formal  logioj 
thus  an  additional  degree  of  flexibility  oould  be  introduced  to  any  system 
employing  both  methods.  However,  set  theoretical  methods  may  be  either 
awkward  or  inappropriate  for  certain  kinds  of  data  and  correlation  prooesse 
For  instance,  it  is  questionable  that  political  and  historical  data  oould 
be  readily  couched  in  set  theoretical  terms.  (U) 

(o)  Topological  Configurations  -  Topological  graphs  or  point 
sets  are  useful  in  presenting  certain  kinds  of  information.  Trees  and 
lattice  structures  have  proved  useful  as  maps  for  describing  syntactic 
and  semantic  structures  and  for  displaying  class  relationships.  Such 
maps  may  also  prove  to  be  efficient  structures  for  storing  and  processing 
information  derived  from  natural  language.  Topological  structures  are 
readily  represented  by  numerical  codes,  thus  lending  themselves  easily 


to  computer  processing.  These  structures  also  offer  a  basis  for  treating 
certain  processing  operations  as  topological  transformations.  (U) 

(d)  Lists  and  Matrices  -  Sortie  types  of  data  are  readily- 
stored  and  processed  as  lists  or  matrices.  Lists  may  be  defined  by  a 
great  variety  of  methods;  the  techniques  for  processing  lists  are  now 
becoming  widespread  as  discussed  in  Part  IV.  Matrices,  which  may  be 
translated  into  lists,  provide  powerful  structures  for  the  cross-correlation 
of  various  kinds  of  data.  (U) 

Methods  of  listing  data,  including  efficient  methods  of 
indexing,  have  been  devised  for  computer  processing  and  storage.  (U) 

(e)  Simplified  Language  -  The  possibility  should  be  recognized 
that  a  simplified  version  of  the  original  natural,  language  input  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  a  moat  efficient  form  for  staring  certain  kinds  of  data.  Such 
a  simplified  language  might  be  the  output  of  the  language  transformation 
process.  (U) 

(f)  Data  Structuring  -  A  great  deal  of  research  has  been 
performed  in  this  field.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  particular  systems;  therefore,  is  restricted  by  the  needs  and 
special  logical  characteristics  of  that  speoial  domain.  Some  work  on  a 
set-theoretical  type  language  for  information  structuring  has  recently 
been  suggested  (April  196?  Communications  of  the  ACM),  but  that  language 
seems  to  be  too  general  to  be  valuable  for  a  system  to  correlate  facts.  (U) 

One  project  that  seems  to  have  potential  for  the  future  is 
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the  work  of  Chomsky,  Green,  and  Wolf  on  Baseball.  Essentially,  the  stored 
data  are  the  record  of  all  games,  together  with  their  scores,  played  by 
all  baseball  teams  in  one  league  during  specified  months  of  several  specified 
years.  These  data  are  stored  in  tables — for  example,  under  the  class  month 
all  games  together  with  their  scores  and  the  participants  are  arranged  by 
days.  These  data  can  be  arranged  under  other  categories  so  iong  as  the 
classification  is  exhaustive  and  exclusive.  Questions  are  analyzed  gram¬ 
matically  so  that  whatever  their  grammatical  form,  key  phrases  are  arranged 
into  specification  lists.  The  lists  then  order  the  processing  functions 
for  retrieving  data.  Thus,  for  a  restricted  class  of  questions— namely, 
those  about  games  played  during  a  particular  year — of  a  certain  order  of 
complexity,  all  questions— and  there  are  a  great  number  of  them — are 
answered.  (U) 

This  program  is  valuable  in  several  ways.  First,  it  suggests 
a  way  to  analyze  questions.  Second,  it  suggests  that  in  any  information 
processing  system  that  is  useful,  there  must  be  a  data  base  correlated 
with  the  linguiatio  forma,  at  least  a  certain  level.  The  program  is, 
however,  essentially  a  static  one.  It  oan  only  deal  with  a  certain  amount 
of  well  characterized  information.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  learning 
mechanisms  built  into  the  data  structuring  as  required  for  a  system  for 
correlating  facts.  (U) 

A  fundamental  requirement  for  any  data  structure  used  to  store  data 
in  an  adaptive  system  is  that  suoh  a  structure  permits  the  reordering  of 
data  in  response  to  the  adaptive  functions  of  the  system.  Suoh  a  structure 
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should  facilitate  the  re-allocation,  addition,  modification,  and  deletion 
of  data  with  a  minimum  of  processing.  (U) 

The  associational  functions  of  the  correlation  process  also  depend 
upon  the  data  structures  used.  Certain  associations  can  be  derived  as  a 
function  of  the  data  structure.  The  assignment  of  data  to  a  location  in 
a  structure  immediately  establishes  the  possibility  of  association  to  data 
in  related  or  juxtaposed  positions.  (U) 

There  are,  obviously,  essential  research  tasks  involved  in  determining 
the  data  structures  to  he  used  by  a  system  for  correlating  facts.  The 
structures  chosen  are  directly  related  to  the  operations  to  be  performed 
by  the  system.  The  actual  execution  of  such  operations  can  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  structures  used.  (U) 

2.  Retrieval  and  Correlation  of  Data 

(a)  Oeneral  -  The  Fact  Correlation  System  must  deal  with  the 
functional  elements  of  fact  in  such  a  way  that  a  sequence  of  operations 
upon  these  elements  or  upon  concatenations  of  these  elements  produces  the 
requested  information.  What  is  desired  is  information  explicitly  or 
implicitly  contained  in  the  facts  that  are  received  by  the  system.  Thus, 
ultimately,  logical  implications,  generalizations,  correlations,  and  even 
logical  appraisals  of  the  original  facts  (credulity  measures  and  ordering 
relations)  may  be  the  results  of  operations  upon  the  data.  (U) 

The  requirements  for  the  performance  of  operations  upon  the 
data  parallel,  at  least  in  part,  those  for  the  structuring  of  data.  These 
operations  must  be  defined  so  that  data  can  be  recombined  into  forms  that 
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are  not  explicitly  formed  in  the  original  data.  Such  processing  operations 
must  be  specified  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  data.  (U) 

These  retrieval  and  correlation  processes  mpst  gather  relevant 
material  from  the  data  structure  so  that  it  may  be  operated  upon  and  used 
to  answer  questions.  Some  of  these  operations  are  based  upon  statistical 
analyses  of  the  data.  Mathematical  correlations  can  be  found  between  two 
or  more  faots  that  might  indicate  a  close  relationship  that  the  system 
might  otherwise  have  jnissed.  (TJ) 

(b)  Derivation  of  Implied  Relationships  -  Other  correlative 
operations  on  data  will  be  necessary.  The  system  will  be  expected  to 
derive  logical  relationships  existing  among  data  contained  in  its  memory. 

In  addition  to  logical  inferences  (deductions),  the  system  Is  expected  to 
perform  other  inferential  processes  (inductions).  Such  inductive  inferences 
differ  from  deductive  inferences  in  two  important  respects: 

(1)  The  relationships  derived  are  not  necessarily  valid. 

(2)  Not  all  the  rules  of  inductive  reasoning  are  explicitly 

formalized  at  the  present  time.  (U) 

Implied  relationship' is  a  generic  term  for  all  relationships 
not  explicitly  contained  in  a  system.  Such  relationships  must  be  derived 
by  means  of  inferential  processes}  i.e.,  deductions,  inductions,  and 
statistical  correlations.  The  term  implied  relationship  includes  rela¬ 
tionships  derived  on  the  basis  of  inductive,  or  non-rigorous,  inferen¬ 
tial  prooesses.  Such  relationships  are  by  their  nature  not  as  well 
defined  as  relationships  obtained  deductively.  The  system  must,  therefore, 
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be  endowed  with  the  capaoity  of  estimating  the  degree  of  credibility  of 
such  derived  relations  and  the  degree  of  relevance  to  other  information. 

On  the  basis  of  such  estimates  the  system  may  accept  or  reject  the  derived 
conclusions.  (II) 

Since  the  set  of  implied  relationships  is  not  well  defined, 
the  system  must  arbitrarily  limit  the  range  of  derivable  relationships. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  system  will  attempt  to  derive  all  the 
implied  relationships  that  lie  within  a  specified  range  without  being 
requested  to  do  so,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  terms  of  a  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  implied  relationships  might  be  so  important 
to  the  functioning  of  the  system  that  they  ought  to  be  derived  even  without 
any  initiating  query.  The  system  must,  therefore,  possess  a  set  of  decision 
algorithms  for  determining  at  which  point  it  must  stop  its  inferential 
activities.  (U) 

It  is  neoessary  to  state  the  criteria  employed  to  seleot  the 
relationships  the  system  will  derive.  While  the  set  of  explicit  relation¬ 
ships  stored  in  the  memory  of  the  system  is  well  defined,  the  corresponding 
set  of  implicit  relationships  is  not.  The  derived  implicit  relationships 
depend  not  only  upon  the  set  of  explicit  relationships,  but  also  upon  the 
techniques  of  derivation.  These  techniques  may,  in  turn,  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  formal  or  informal  inferential  methods  as  well  as  upon  other 
factors— e.g.,  the  richness  of  associations— less  amenable  to  precise 
description.  Because  of  these  factors  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
notion  of  the  set  of  all  implicit  relationships  derivable  from  the  data  is 
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meaningful.  From  a  practical  viewpoint,  some  limitations  upon  the  range 
of  implicit  relationships  must  be  imposed.  (U) 

The  criteria  for  the  limitations  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  system's  ability  to  derive  implicit  relationships  ought  to  includes 

(1)  Only  implicit  relationships  possessing  potential  utility 

to  the  users  of  the  system  should  be  derived. 

(2)  The  system  should  not  tiy  to  derive  implict  relationships 

of  so  complex  a  nature  that  the  attempt  is  likely  to 
end  in  failure. 

(3)  The  limitations  should  be  flexible  enough  to  leave  room 

for  learning. 

The  system  ought  to  be  able  to  increase  the  range  of  derivable  implicit 
relationships  as  it  obtains  more  input  information  or  elicits  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  its  environment  from  the  user.  The  criterion  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  derivable  relationships,  which  includes  all  three  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics,  isj 

The  system  is  only  concerned  with  those  implied  relationships 
that  can  be  derived  in  response  to  a  definite  procedure  spec¬ 
ified  by  the  user. 

This  principle  may  be  considered  as  the  organizing  principle  of  the  system.  (U) 

There  are  several  points  that  will  clarify  the  meaning  of  this 
principle.  In  addition,  the  adoption  of  this  principle  has  certain  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  learning  processes  that  will  take  place  in  the  system. 

The  phrase,  rt,....in  response  to  a  definite  procedure  specified  by  the 
user,"  does  not  mean  that  the  user  is  obliged  to  supply  the  directives 
that  could  be  directly  translated  into  programs — that  is  a  sequence  of 
action  resulting  in  an  output  consisting  of  the  appropriate  implicit 
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relationships.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  such  a  specification  must  be 
supplied  to  the  system  initially.  (U) 

The  principle  simply  states  that  the  user  knows  how  to  go  about 
solving  the  problem  embodied  in  a  query  addressed  to  the  system}  he  knows 
how  to  solve  the  problem  in  terms  of  human  mental  processes.  Moreover, 
the  principle  does  not  require  the  user  to  state  the  procedure  formally. 

The  concept  of  knowing  how  to  go  about  solving  problems  implies  no  more 
than  that  the  user  know  enough  about  his  own  procedures  to  answer  questions 
about  his  approach  to  the  problem.  (U) 

(o)  Theory  of  Questioning  -  In  order  to  optimize  the  retrieval 
ability  of  a  system,  the  user  should  question  the  system  within  the 
framework  of  a  theory  of  questioning.  The  development  of  a  theory  of 
questioning  has  occasioned  considerable  scientific  interest  within  the 
last  decade.  In  part  such  an  interest  is  related  to  problems  of  retrieving 
information,  for  even  a  cursory  examination  of  questioning  indicates  that 
it  plays  an  important  role  in  the  retrieval  of  information.  Every  prag¬ 
matically  important  question  has  a  correct  answer  associated  with  it. 

Such  a  correct  answer  is  a  statement  that  provides  a  person  with  infor¬ 
mation-knowledge  that  he  did  not  possess  at  the  time  that  he  asked  the 
question.  The  statement  may  be  true  or  false  and  still  fulfill  this 
criterion.  (U) 

Given  a  framework  of  this  kind,  the  theory  of  questions  requires 
a  development  along  two  parallel  lines,  the  semeiotic  and  the  methodology 
of  questions.  (U) 
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(d)  Semeiotic  of  Questions  -  Questions  are  a  type  of  linguistic 


structure.  Composed  as  they  are  of  words,  questions  have  meaning.  Such 
meaning  may  be  even  more  complex  than  the  meaning  of  declarative  statements, 
since  questions  may  also  be  logical  functions  of  such  meanings.  (U) 

There  are  two  possible  ways  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  a 
question.  A  question  may  be  correlated  with  a  class  of  statements,  any 
one  of  which  is  a  correct  answer  to  the  question.  In  this  sense,  the 
question  defines  the  scope  of  possible  answers j  it  is  neither  responsive 
nor  meaningful  to  answer  the  question  "What  time  is  it  now?"  with  the 
statement  "The  Parthenon  is  located  in  Anthens,  Greece."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  questions  that  do  not  define  the  kind  of  statement  that 
is  a  correot  answer.  Consider  the  question  "How  many  horns  does  a  unicorn 
have?"  "There  are  no  suoh  things  as  unicorns,"  is  as  oorrect  an  answer 
as,  "A  unicorn  has  one  horn."  In  other  words,  a  question  may  pragmatically 
admit  unolarity  about  the  boundairea  of  a  subject.  Only  prooedurally  cor¬ 
rect  questions  request  information  within  a  framework  of  concepts  and 
statements  accepted  as  true  by  both  the  questioner  and  the  Informer.  (U) 

Thi3  realization  that  a  question  is  related  to  a  given  state  of 
knowledge  requires  further  exploration.  It  is  clear  that  a  question  is 
meaningful  only  if  the  questioner  refers  to  a  set  of  interrelated  concepts 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly.  When  a  questioner  asks  "What  time  is  it?" 
he  knows  that  the  answer  is  a  set  of  numbers  that  have  a  certain  order — 
for  example,  later  than.  But  it  remains  a  problem  whether  sane  concept 
must  be  assumed  tsAyiiui Liy  or  implicitly  for  any  question  to  oe  meaningful. 
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It  may  be  that  in  order  for  a  question  to  be  meaningful,  some  restriction 
of  its  scope  must  be  present.  (U) 

The  meaning  of  a  complex  term  is  not  only  determined  by  its 
relationship  to  non-linguistic  factors,  but  also  by  its  logical  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  terms.  The  meaning  of  questions  is  in  part  specified  by 
their  logical  or  syntactical  relationship  to  other  questions.  What  is 
required,  then,  is  a  formal  logic  of  questions.  Such  a  logic  would 
rigorously  formulates 

(1)  The  syntax  of  a  formal  language  into  which  questions  in 

natural  language  are  translatable. 

(2)  The  rules  of  deduction  for  such  a  language, 

(3)  The  theorems  concerning  logical  relations  formulatable 

in  such  a  system. 

It  3eems  that  the  language  in  which  the  logic  is  formulated  may  be  con¬ 
structed  out  of  declarative  sentences  by  the  use  of  an  undefined  logical 
operator. ^  Logical  functions  analogous  to  deduction  can  then  be  defined. 
In  any  system  the  correlation  between  questions  and  permissible  answers 
must  be  formally  modeled  by  mapping  a  question  on  a  set  of  sentences. 
Semantically,  at  least,  the  range  of  variables  should  also  be  specified 
for  answers  that  are  specifiable  for  standard  types  of  questions.  (U) 

In  addition  to  logical  deducibility  that  would  be  studied  by 
such  a  calculus,  there  is  another  dimension  of  logical  analysis.  This 
area  pertains  to  the  relative  complexity  of  questions.  It  may  be,  for 

^See  Harrah .  D. .  "Thw  T.nsH  r.  nf  Questicr?  and  Answers, "  Philosophy  of 
Science  and  "The  Logic  of  Questions,"  Proceedings  ox  congress  or 
Philosophy. 
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example,  that  in  a  certain  context  a  Why  question  is  translatable  into  a 
finite  set  of  How  questions.  In  this  context,  Why  questions  are  more  com¬ 
plex  than  How  questions.  But  there  are  many  types  of  questions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  disjunctive  and  conjunctive  questions  as  well  as  general 
and  particular  questions.  This  brief  discussion  indicates  that  a  logical 
theory  is  necessary  to  consider  problems  of  this  kind  systematically.  (U) 

Once  a  formal  analysis  of  questions  has  been  developed,  it  will 
provide  insight  into  the  methcdology  of  questions.  If  the  questions  that 
imply  other  questions  are  known  or  are  reducible  to  other  questions,  then 
it  is  easier  to  develop  strategies  for  sequencing  questions  so  as  to 
obtain  maximum  information  for  a  minimum  set  of  questions.  It  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  any  information  processing  system  to  allow  thi3  condition  to 
be  fulfilled.  (U) 

(e)  Strategy  of  Questioning  -  Besides  purely  logical  and  formal 
considerations,  there  is  a  problem  of  the  strategy  or  heuristic  of  inter¬ 
rogation,  This  problem  centers  on  the  problem  of  efficiency  and  purpose¬ 
fulness  in  interrogation.  The  main  objective  is  to  relate  the  formal 
characteristics  of  questioning  to  intentions  that  the  questioner  (man  or 
maohine)  may  have.  From  the  nature  of  the  problem  it  is  evident  that, 
unlike  the  inquiry  into  formal  properties  of  questions,  this  investigation 
is  mainly  concerned  with  sequences  of  questions.  (U) 

There  are  two  types  of  goals  that  can  be  associated  with  the 
prooedure  of  interrogation.  The  first  is  the  desire  to  obtain  more  factual 
xiu  urination.  a  simple  examrie  of  this  type  of  interrogation  is:  "How  many 
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people  reside  in  Rome?"  The  second  type  of  goal  i3  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  a  certain  area  of  inquiry.  This  objective  may  be  related 

i 

to'  the  interrogator' 3  perception  of  gaps  in  the  flow  of  information  or  to 
his  lack  of  Tinderstanding  of  the  information.  Efficient  and  intelligent 
questioning  depends  upon  the  precision  with  which  the  interrogator  can 
pinpoint  the  kind  of  information  he  wants  as  well  as  upon  his  ability  to 
formulate  the  appropriate  sequences  of  questions.  (U) 

The  objective  of  the  theory  of  questioning  is  to  establish 
procedures  for  an  interrogator  to  discern  the  intention  of  his  interro¬ 
gations.  The  theory  is  not  psychologically  oriented.  The  problem  i3  not 
to  correlate  subjective  states  of  mind  with  the  objectives  of  the  question¬ 
ing  process.  The  theory  seeks  to  associate  the  prqperties  of  sets  of 
information  with  the  rational  formulation  of  interrogative  intentions. 
These  intentions  are  then  fulfilled  if  the  sequence  of  questions  is 
appropriate  for  its  purpose.  (U) 

3.  Learning  Processes 

(a)  General  -  The  ordering  of  data  and  the  retrieval  and 
correlation  of  data  depend  upon  initially  specified  rud.es  for  data 
handling.  These  rules  may  not  be  the  only  rules  for  data  handling  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  a  Fact  Correlation  System. 
The  system  must  be  able  to  acquire  new  rules  and  modify  old  rules  as  it 
continues  to  process  information.  The  acquisition  for  learning  of  rules 
may  be  divided  into  two  categories.  (U) 

One  category  of  learning' includes  processes  based  upon 
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success-failure  oriteria.  In  processes  of  this  kind  the  system  attempts 
to  improve  its  performance  without  an  interchange  of  complex  questions 
with  the  user.  If  the  oriteria  for  adequate  performance  are  not  not 
satisfied,  the  system  seeks  to  improve  its  performance  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  store  of  data  and  its  own  experience.  (U) 

The  second  category  of  learning  includes  processes  based  upon 
the  system's  attempts  to  elicit  information  pertinent  to  the  formation  of 
adequate  processing  rules  from  the  user.  Such  learning  processes  are  more 
complex  than  those  in  the  first  category.  In  addition  to  being  able  to 
use  its  own  experience,  the  system  must  be  able  (or  learn  how)  to  question 
human  beings  and  to  use  human  guidance.  Both  kinds  of  learning  involve 
asaooiational  and  inferential  processes  as  well  as  basic  adaptive 
mechanisms.  (U) 

(b)  Adaptive  Behavior  and  the  Learning  Process  -  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Fact  Correlation  System  could  be  characterized  as  an 
adaptive  or  learning  system.  The  learning  process  can  be  viewed  as  a 
function  of  a  homeostatic  system)  the  system  is  motivated  toward  learning 
certain  additional  processes  that  are  neoessary  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  system.  (U) 

A  homeostatio  system  is  a  system  whose  goal  is  to  survive  as 
a  functioning  entity  in  an  environment  that  oould  possibly  destroy  it. 

The  system  brings  certain  processes  into  action  when  changes  in  the 
environment  cause  internal  ohanges  in  the  system.  The  homeostatio  system 
can  be  characterised  as  being  potentially  in  a  finite  but  perhaps  large 
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number  of  internal  states.  Some  of  these  states  are  stable}  that  is, 
the  system  o&n  exist  indefinitely  as  an  entity  in  suoh  a  state.  The 
remaining  states  are  unstable.  When  the  system  is  in  an  unstable  state, 
processes  are  initiated  that  tend  to  bring  the  system  back  into  a  stable 
state}  for,  if  the  systejn  persists  in  the  unstable  state,  the  system 
may  cease  to  exist  as  a  properly  functioning  entity.  (U) 

A  homeostatic  system  has  other  goals— the  realization  of  its 
primary  functions.  When  these  functions  are  being  carried  out  successfully, 
the  system  remains  in  a  stable  state.  If  the  system  is  not  functioning 
properly,  it  enters  an  unstable  state  and  corrective  processes  are  ini¬ 
tiated.  These  processes  attempt  to  return  the  system  to  a  stable  state 
by  correcting  difficulties  in  system  functioning.  The  system  learns  to 
associate  oertain  subsidiary  goals  with  its  primary  goals.  The  associa¬ 
tion  may  become  so  strong  that  some  of  the  subgoals  become,  in  effect, 
primary  goals.  (U) 

Biological  systems,  which  are  examples  of  homeostatic  systems, 
are  motivated  toward  a  oertain  type  of  behavior.  If  motivation  is  applied 
strictly  to  goal-directed  activity,  it  can  be  applied  to  more  general 
homeostatic  systems.  This  conclusion  is  warranted  since  suoh  systems  are 
motivated  to  remain  in  stable  states  and  to  correst  malfunctions  because 
their  basic  goals  and  stabilizing  mechanisms  direct  them  into  oertain  kinds 
of  behavior.  Thus  the  system  is  motivated  to  adapt  to  its  environment  and 
to  fulfill  its  goals  and  subgoals.  (U) 


Adaptive  behavior  can  now  be  characterized  as  the  behavior 
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involved  in  achieving  the  goals  of  a  homeostatic  system—the  attempts  to 
survive  and  function  properly  in  an  environment  that  could  possibly  dis¬ 
rupt  or  destroy  the  system.  Adaptive  behavior  involves  the  selection  of 
specific  processes  to  attain  particular  goals.  In  addition,  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  selected  adaptive  process  is  implied) 
on  the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  the  parameters  of  the  process  may  be 
modified.  (U) 

Learning,  as  defined  by  ordinary  language,  generally  means 
that  an  organism  gains  a  knowledge  or  understanding  of  a  procedure  (prac¬ 
tical  or  theoretical)  or  a  fact.  The  process  of  learning  is  such  that, 
judged  by  some  observer,  the  knowledge  or  understanding  the  organism 
has  of  the  procedure  or  fact  at  the  end  of  the  process  is  greater  than 
it  had  at  the  beginning.  It  is  important  to  note  that  some  observer, 
even  if  that  observer  is  himself  the  participant  in  learning,  must  be 
postulated  in  order  to  understand  the  notion  of  learning  operationally. 
This  notion  of  learning  i3  quasi -behavioristic;  it  includes  an  observer 
and  implies  an  appropriate  evaluation  process.  (U) 

This  U3e  of  the  word  learning  would  create  problems  if  applied 
to  a  general  homeostatic  system.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  define 
knowing  and  understanding.  These  terms  are  entangled  in  implications  of 
awareness  and  consciousness,  which  lead  to  questions  that  are  not  legiti¬ 
mate  at  this  stage  of  system  development.  Thus  the  following  use  of 
learning  and  related  terms  does  not  involve  the  questions  of  awareness 
and  consciousness)  and  terms  such  as  knowing  and  understanding  are 
avoided.  These  terms  are  reserved  for  more  complex  human  behavior,  (U) 
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Learning  oan  then  be  characterized,  as  a  change  in  adaptive 
behavior  by  a  homeostatic  system  in  attempting  to  adapt  to  new  environ¬ 
mental  conditions .  This  process  of  change  implies  an  evaluation  of  the 
behavior  either  by  the  system  itself  or  by  an  external  observer,  In  other 
words,  the  effectiveness  of  the  adaptation  and  the  efficiency  of  the  process 
must  be  evaluated  so  that  any  necessary  corrective  action  can  be  initiated. 
Corrective  action  modifies  the  adaptive  processes  to  make  them  more 
effective.  (U) 

This  discussion  is  concerned  with  a  general  homeostatic  system. 
However,  it  is  directly  applicable  to  an  adaptive  information  retrieval 
system  if  the  goals  are  verbal  goals  and  the  behavior  of  the  system  is 
verbal  behavior.  The  goals  of  the  Faot  Correlation  System  are  to  store 
and  process  information  in  order  to  answer  questions.  The  system  adapts 
as  its  environment  changes— as  it  receives  more  information  and  more 
questions.  If  the  environmental  changes  are  too  drastic — if  completely 
new  and  unrelated  information  is  received — the  system  modifies  its  storage 
and  processing  techniques,  changes  its  behavior,  and  reprocesses  the 
information.  If  the  reprocessing  is  successful,  the  system  remembers  the 
functions  it  has  performed  and  has  learned  how  to  process  this  new  kind 
of  information.  If  it  is  unsuccessful,  it  again  modifies  its  processing} 
but  it  has  learned  that  certain  methods  cannot  be  used  with  certain  types 
of  information.  (U) 

The  learning  process  inoludes  reinforcement.  As  some  adaptive 
processes  prove  successful  -tr  particular  cases,  their  chance  of  being 
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ohosen  in  similar  oases  increases}  if  the  prooesses  are  unsuccessful, 
their  chance  of  being  chosen  in  similar  cases  decreases.  The  prooesses 
are  then  either  positively  or  negatively  reinforced.  Reinforcement  also 
involves  the  adjustment  of  parameters  of  specific  adaptive  processes. 

As  certain  values  are  found  more  effective  for  particular  applications, 
the  tendency  for  them  to  be  chosen  in  similar  applications  increases.  (U) 

The  homeostatic  model  of  learning  should  be  put  into  mathemati¬ 
cal  or  quasi-mathematical  terms  such  as  those  used  in  automata  theory. 

This  formalization  would  clarify  the  model  in  several  respects j 

(1)  The  simulation  of  the  homeostatic  system  by  a  computer 

program  might  be  feasible  after  the  mathematical  formali¬ 
zation  of  homeostasis  has  been  completed. 

(2)  The  empirical  realization  of  the  operations  of  association, 

classification,  and  generalization  might  be  investigated. 
This  investigation  would  include  computer  simulation  of 
these  functions  in  terms  of  comparative  operations— same 
as,  different  from,  and  similar  to. 

One  point  is  clear:  the  mathematical  formalization  of  a  homeostatic  model 
would  be  concerned  with  delineating  those  aspects  of  the  concept  that  are 
feasible.  (U) 

(c)  Association,  Classification,  and  the  Problem  of  Relevance  - 
A  Faot  Correlation  System  must  be  able  to  associate  or  relate  various 
items  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  association  processes  of  human  beings. 
These  items  may  be  facts,  concepts,  relationships,  things,  or  areas  of 
knowledge.  To  determine  the  relationship  of  concepts  in  memory  and  to 
measure  the  strength  of  these  relationships  is  perhaps  the  basic  function 
of  the  system.  Without  the  ability  to  associate  related  concepts,  the 
system  has  no  basis  for  further  processing.  As  its  experience  increases. 
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the  system  must  learn  to  associate  concepts  that  human  beings  relate  and 


learn  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  concepts.  (U) 

The  function  of  association,  the  linking  or  grouping  of  two 
or  more  items,  is  basic  to  the  learning  process.  Implied  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  process  is  the  prior  identification  or  recognition  of  an  item.  This 
identification  or  recognition  process  is  based  upon  similarity  and  differ¬ 
ence  criteria  that  establish  whether  an  item  was  identical  or  roughly 
similar  to  an  item. or  several  items  in  memory.  Once  an  item  13  identified, 
its  associated  items  can  also  be  located  in  memory.  The  items  in  memory 
may  have  been  linked  because  of  temporal  or  spatial  proximity,  explicit 
instructions  from  the  human  user,  or  rules  for  associating  items  given  to 
or  developed  by  the  system.  (U) 

Items  may  be  strongly  related  in  one  context  but  weakly  linked 
in  another.  Thus  the  problem  of  association  includes  the  problem  of 
relevance— the  degree  of  significance  one  item  has  in  relation  to  another 
within  a  specific  contextual  framework.  One  item  is  more  or  less  relevant 
to  another  in  a  specific  context.  In  addition,  only  certain  aspects  of  an 
item  may  be  relevant  to  another  within  this  context.  Thus,  in  one  context 
a  group  of  items  may  be  relevant;  in  another  context  the  group  of  related 
items  may  have  changed  radically.  Association  and  relevance  may,  therefore, 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  types  of  significant  relationships  that  occur.  (U) 

Association  means  the  grouping  or  linking  of  two  or  more  items 
on  the  basis  of  predetermined  criteria.  Association  includes  the  linking 
of  both  normally  related  and  normally  unrelated  terms.  Classification, 
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struotural  grouping,  operational  grouping,  and  functional  grouping  are  all 
types  of  association.  A  simple  kind  of  association  may  contain  normally 
unrelated  items  grouped  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined  list  such  ass 
apple,  chair j  pencil  sharpener,  submarine.  (U) 

Classification  means  the  grouping  of  two  or  more  items  based 
upon  a  predetermined  notion  of  similarity  among  their  attributes.  Thus, 
classification  implies  that  the  items  have  a  number  of  attributes  in 
common.  The  items  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  similarity  and  differ¬ 
ence  standards.  For  example,  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  classified 
into  various  phylaj  phylum  members  are  further  classified  into  different 
classes.  Cat,  dog,  and  alligator  are  classified  together  as  vertebrates; 
with  further  classification  they  are  separated  into  mammals  and  reptiles.  (U) 

Structural  relationships  involve  spatial  relationships;  l.e., 
part-whole  and  part-part  relationships.  The  relationship  of  room  to 
building  or  of  the  planet  Earth  to  the  solar  system  illustrate  the  part- 
whole  relationship.  The  relationship  of  roof  to  wall  or  the  relationship 
of  Earth  to  moon  illustrate  the  part-part  relationship.  The  inclusion  of 
on©  structure  within  another  is  indicated  by  structural  relationships.  (U) 

Classification  involves  the  kind  of  item;  structural  analysis 
involves  parts  of  an  item;  and  operational  relationship  involves  stages 
of  change.  Operational  relationships  deal  with  temporal  relations  and 
involve  phases  of  complex  operations;  they  may  be  considered  struotural 
relationships  in  the  time  domain.  The  relationship  of  inning  to  baseball 
game  and  of  the  Normandy  Invasion  to  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad  are 
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operational  relationships,  (U) 


Functional  relationships  involve  structures  and  operations 
and  their  functions  and  purposes.  They  relate  structures  or  part3  of 
structures  to  their  function,  operations  to  their  function,  or  structures 
to  operations  involving  those  structures.  Some  examples  aret  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  atomic  bombs  to  destruction,  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
to  war,  or  the  aging  of  whiskey  to  the  removal  of  undesirable  substances 
in  whiskey.  (U) 

(d)  Inferential  Processes  -  The  system  for  correlating  facts 
rust  be  able  to  infer  information  that  is  implicitly  contained  in  other 
information.  The  system  must  learn  to  perform  simple  inferences  that 
human  beings  perform  in  the  course  of  everyday  data  handling}  ultimately, 
the  system  should  be  able  to  perform  inferences  too  difficult  for  human 
beings.  In  addition,  the  system  must  use  these  inferential  processes  as 
part  of  the  set  of  processes  by  which  it  learns  ways  to  order,  retrieve, 
and  correlate  data.  The  two  general  types  of  inference  are  induction  and 
deduction.  (U) 

Deductive  inference  is  the  derivation  of  necessary  conclusions 
from  given  premises.  This  derivation  follows  formal  rules  of  deductive 
inference.  Deduction  i3  a  formal  procedure  independent  of  the  empirical 
content  of  statements.  Deduction  may  be  subdivided  into  two  categories, 
immediate  inference  and  extended  inference.  Immediate  inference  is  the 
derivation  of  a  conclusion  directly  from  one  premise.  Extended  inference 
involves  deduction  from  two  or  more  premises.  Since  deduction  is  a  formal 
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procedure,  deductions  from  true  premises  always  yield  true  conclusions.  (U) 


Inductive  inference  is  generally  defined  as  the  derivation  of 
conclusions  that  are  not  necessarily  true,  given  true  premises,  but  for 
which  the  premises  provide  le33  than  conclusive  evidence.  There  are  a 
variety  of  forms  of  inference  that  are  considered  inductive:  generaliza¬ 
tion,  inference  by  analogy,  inference  from  part  to  whole,  inference  from 
group  to  member,  and  hypothesis  formation.  (0) 

(e)  Interrogation  of  the  User  -  There  are  two  categories  of 
learning j  one  simple,  the  other  complex.  The  complex  type  of  learning 
depends  upon  the  system's  ability  to  elicit  pertinent  information  from 
human  monitors.  The  most  efficient  method  of  eliciting  information  is 
to  question  th8  individual  in  possession  of  the  required  information.  The 
system  then,  must  be  equipped  with  the  capacity  to  ask  pertinent  questions 
and  to  avail  itself  of  the  responses  provided  by  human  monitors.  (U) 

The  art  of  asking  proper  questions  is  taken  for  granted  by 
human  beings.  In  a  machine  the  rules  of  questioning  must  be  carefully 
specified.  The  process  of  eliciting  information  by  questioning  assumes 
different  forms  depending  upon  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
interrogator  and  responder.  One  of  the  research  tasks,  therefore,  must 
deal  with  the  effects  that  the  dissimilarities  between  mental  and  data 
processing  processes  impose  upon  interrogations.  (V) 

The  problem  areas  that  require  research  in  the  interchange  of 
information  between  men  and  machines  include: 
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(1)  The  effect  of  linguistic  divergence  between  human  beings 

and  machines  upon  the  structure  and  strategy  of  inter¬ 
rogations. 

(2)  The  dependence  of  the  strategy  of  interrogation  upon 

judgments  of  reliability  and  relevance.  The  interro¬ 
gating  processes  between  human  beings  rely  heavily  upon 
the  quality  of  judgment  concerning  the  reliability  and 
relevance  of  information.  The  fact  that  machines  are 
inferior  to  human  beings  may  impose  modifications  upon 
the  strategy  of  questioning. 

(3)  The  effect  of  different  storage  capacities  and  speeds  of 

data  handling  upon  the  efficiency  of  questioning.  The 
nature  of  human  interrogative  processes  may  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  particular  human  capabilities. 

This  simple  statement  of  these  problems  may  obscure  the  difficulty  involved 

in  their  resolution.  Little  is  known  about  the  question  and  answer  process 

as  it  pertains  to  man;  some  insight  into  these  processes  must  be  gained 

before  they  can  be  systematically  organized  and  programmed  as  computer 

operations.  (U) 


E.  Summary 

There  are  two  major  aspects  to  the  operation  of  the  adaptive  correla¬ 
tion  processes.  They  are  the  ordering  and  storage  of  input  data  and  the 
retrieval  and  correlation  of  stored  data.  Since  not  enough  is  known  about 
complex  information  processes  to  specify  the  formal  rules  required  for  these 
operations,  the  system  must  be  able  to  modify  techniques  for  data  handling 
as  it  processes  information.  Thus  the  system  must  be  a  learning  system.  (U) 

A  Fact  Correlation  System  must  organize  data  into  a  structure  that 
reflects  relationships  among  data  by  the  nature  of  its  logical  organiza¬ 
tion.  Thi3  structure  should  indicate  that  information  is  relevant  to  other 
information  by  its  format  without  further  processing  by  the  system.  It 
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must  be  easily  aocessiole  by  both  input  and  retrieval  processing.  In 
addition,  it  must  be  modifiable  as  the  system  reoeives  new  information, 
modifies  its  processing,  or  learns  more  about  the  information  by  correlative 
procedures  (U) 

The  system  must  retrieve  and  correlate  relevant  material  from  the 
data  structure  and  operate  on  this  material  with  inductive,  deductive, 
and  statistical  techniques  to  be  able  to  respond  properly  to  questions. 

In  order  to  aid  the  system  in  answering  questions,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
phrase  and  sequence  questions  in  accordance  with  an  optimal  questioning 
logic  developed  under  a  theory  of  questioning.  (U) 

The  learning  function  of  the  system  includes  the  associating  of 
related  concepts  through  groupings  based  upon  classification,  structural 
relationships,  operational  relationships,  and  functional  relationships. 

It  also  lnoludas  the  inferring  of  relationships,  which  may  be  implicit 
in  the  data  stored  by  the  system,  by  processes  of  induction  and  deduction. 
The  system  will  leam  from  its  experience  by  using  primitive  learning 
processes;  it  will  also  'learn  by  questioning  the  human  user.  (U) 
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IV.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMIMG 
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A.  General 

A  computer  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  both  the  actual  physical 
equipment  and  the  computer  programs.  An  unprogrammed  computer  is  merely 
a  complicated  electronic  network,  as  useless  as  a  random  stack  of  electron 
tubes,  until  its  behavior  is  organized.  A  program  changes  the  computer 
into  a  highly  specialized  calculating  tool.  A  program  is  a  systematic  set 
of  instructions  that  defines  the  operations  of  a  data  processing  syBtem 
under  every  conceivable  combination  of  circumstances  within  a  particular 
frame  of  reference.  (U) 

A  serious  drawback  in  the  application  of  modern  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  has  been  the  cost  and  time  consumed  in  programming  the  computers. 

Since  computers  had  to  be  instructed  step  by  Btep  on  the  most  basic  level, 
each  programmer  found  himself  repeating  in  general  many  processes  that 
another  programmer  using  the  same  machine  had  to  do  for  himself,  namely, 
getting  information  into  the  machine,  operating  on  it,  and  printing  the 
results.  In  spite  of  the  many  similarities  in  programs,  there  was  vir¬ 
tually  no  possibility  of  one  programmer's  making  use  of  another's  work. 

In  the  past  several  years,  however,  a  variety  of  programmatic  tools  have 
been  developed  for  the  programmers,  users,  and  operators  of  large-scale 
digital  computers,  historically,  one  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  symbolic 
assembly  program.  When  computers  were  first  developed,  a  difficulty  existed 
in  translating  problems  into  the  limited  artificial  language  of  the  machine. 
The  development  of  automatic  programming  systems--sucb  as  assemblers,  trans¬ 
lators,  and  compilers--helped  to  resolve  this  problem,  (u) 
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Regional  addressing  and  symbolic  addressing  allowed  a  programmer  to 
write  a  symbol  to  refer  to  an  address  but  to  delay  the  assignment  of  abso¬ 
lute  addresses  until  all  requirements  for  memory  space  were  available,  in 
regional  addressing,  addresses  are  assigned  according  to  a  scheme  of  origin 
cells  that  control  the  relationship  between  regional  symbols  and  absolute 
addresses;  addresses  are  assigned  by  the  programmer  after  the  entire 
routine  has  been  written.  In  symbolic  addressing,  addresses  are  assigned 
according  to  an  arbitrary  dictionary  created  after  the  routine  is  finished. 
Both  addressing  concepts  were  programming  conventions  that  in  no  way  changed 
any  of  the  engineering  characteristics  of  the  computer.  (U) 

An  assembly  program  performed  the  transition  from  regional  and  sym¬ 
bolic  addresses  to  absolute  addresses.  The  first  assembly  programs  per¬ 
formed  nothing  more  than  a  one-to-one  mapping  of  symbolic  instructions  to 
machine  instructions.  Later  assemblers  had  a  variety  of  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  pseudo-instructions,  a  symbolic  representation  of  information  composed 
of  a  group  of  characters  having  the  same  general  form  as  a  computer  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  never  executed  by  the  computer  as  an  actual  instruction.  Addi¬ 
tional  improvements  include  user-defined  macro  operations,  a  type  of  pseudo¬ 
instruction  that  specifys  a  certain  sequence  of  machine  words,  and  the 
ability  to  modify  the  assembly  program  itself.  Input-output  conversion  and 
formatting  packages  were  also  developed,  as  well  as  subroutine  libraries 
accessible  to  the  assembly  programs.  (U) 

The  advent  of  algebraic  and  data  processing  languages  and  their 
associated  compilers  represented  a  major  advance  in  programming.  These 
1  °rgun.ge.'  provided  the  user  o-r  a  computer  v*+-.h  a  of  expressing 
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himself  in  easy-to-under stand,  common-sense  terms,  thus  relieving  .him  of 
the  need  to  understand  many  of  the  details  of  the  computer's  ‘operation. 
Programming  methods  that  previously  differed  from  computer  to  computer  now 
beceme  part  of  an  automatic  system  that  could  he  provided  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  computers.  The  programmer  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  machine 
in  a  simplified  notation  that  more  closely  resembled  the  language  of  the 
problem  than  that  of  the  machine.  These  programs  assigned  the  computer 
the  task  of  assigning  memory  locations  and  of  translating  mnemonic  codes 
into  machine-language  programs.  Monitor  programs  were  devised  to  tie 
together  assembly  programs,  input-output  packages,  subroutine  libraries, 
and  compilers  and  to  process  a  series  of  jobs  automatically,  (u) 

Most  of  the  languages  and  prooeBBors  developed  thus  far  have  been 
oriented  toward  either  data  processing  or  scientific  computer  applications. 
Most  of  these  aids  have  been  designed  to  service  individual  programmers  and 
do  not  include  automatic  facilities  for  communication  between  programmers 
and  programs  within  a  computer.  (U) 

At  present  there  is  a  large  class  of  Information-processing  problems 
whose  needs  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  programmatic  tools.  This 
class  of  problems  includes:  modeling  problems  such  as  input -output  analy¬ 
sis;  transportation  and  scheduling  problems;  mathematical  modeling;  con¬ 
trol  and  communication  systems;  information  retrieval  and  library  systems; 
language  translation;  and  automatic  programming  systems.  These  problems 
are  characterized  by  the  following  properties:  large  and/or  indefinite 
amounts  of  data;  a  large  variety  of  data  elements  and  data  structures; 
complex,  logical-type  manipulation  of  data  elements;  imperfectly  defined 
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solution  schemes  requiring  frequent  modifications  to  programs;  and  large 
modular  programs  requiring  frequent  reorganization  of  their  components.  (U) 

A  compiler  operating  vithin  the  framework  of  the  ordinary  executive 
or  monitor  systems  would  be  insufficient  for  the  construction  of  these 
types  of  information  processing  programs.  Such  compilers  require  a  much 
broader  environment --one  that  includes,  in  addition  to  the  monitoring 
functions,  facilities  for  filing  programs  introduced  by  the  compiler, 
facilities  for  filing  data  to  be  operated  on  by  these  programs,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  permitting  any  programmer  to  reference  and  incorporate  any  other 
programs  or  data  existing  in  the  file.  (U) 

The  programming  system  needed  for  handling  complex  problems  Buch  as 
those  involved  in  analyzing  intelligence  data  requires,  in  addition  to  an 
effective  compiler,  an  executive  monitoring  and  control  function  that  main¬ 
tains  a  constant  surveillance  over  all  operations,  initiates  input -output 
activity,  and  maintains  a  smooth  flow  of  information  for  maximum  system 
efficiency.  (U) 

D.  Executive  Monitoring  and  Control 

A  programming  system  with  an  executive  routine  and  control  programs 
is  required  in  order  to  perform  the  many  tasks  in  a  Fact  Correlation  System. 
The  executive  program  is  the  agent  for  coordinating  the  Interrelated  func¬ 
tions  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  programs  within  the  over-all  system.  To 
achieve  operational  flexibility  the  programming  system  must  be  organized  to 
perform  specific  tasks  in  response  to  either  Internal  or  external  demands 
for  processing  functions.  Since  the  sequence  of  demands  is  unordered,  the 
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executive  program  requires  a  facility  for  the  dynamic  allocation  of  storage 
media.  Dynamic  storage  allocation  implies  that  the  computation  process  is 
interrupted  as  necessary  in  order  to  assign  codes  to  storage  elements,  set 
parameters,  or  load  new  codes,  thus  permitting  memory  to  be  assigned  in 
small  sections  and  working  storage  to  be  assigned  as  a  function  of  computa¬ 
tional  requirements.  Problems  in  the  area  of  information  retrieval  and 
fact  correlation  readily  lend  themselves  to  dynamic  allocation,  since  the 
working  storage  requirements  and  the  routines  to  be  executed  are  determined 
during  the  course  of  computation.  Dynamic  storage  allocation  eIbo  plays  an 
Important  part  in  multiprogramming,  since  the  set  of  programs  involved  has 
unpredictable  running  times  and  requires  varying  amounts  of  storage.  (U) 

Storage  allocation,  the  linkage  between  data  and  itB  location  in 
memory,  consists  of  two  functions— assignment  and  communication.  The 
requirement  that  storage  allocation  be  performed  dynamically  during  the 
execution  of  programs  is  based  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  programming 
system  needed  for  the  fact  correlation  problem.  These  characteristics  are: 

(a)  The  programs  are  composed  of  a  number  of  subprograms  and 

the  precise  composition,  organization,  and  sequencing  of 
subprograms  may  be  unknown  before  execution  time.  It 
must  be  possible  to  execute  programs  on  a  demand  basis. 

(b)  The  programs  may  reference  a  large  variety  of  data  elements 

as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  data  structures. 

(c)  The  files  of  programs  and  data  must  be  organized  and  the 

data  stored  and  retrieved  automatically  by  the  system  at 
execution  time. 

(d.)  The  programs  may  be  self-organizing. 

(e)  The  programs  will  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  interrogate  the  environment  or  respond  to  a  request 
from  the  environment . 
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In  a  complex,  programming  system  of  this  nature,  several  tasks  may  he 
executed  simultaneously.  To  achieve  simultaneity  requires  an  executive 
program  that  determines  priority  and  assigns  control  to  tasks  that  are  to 
he  performed  concurrently .  The  executive  program  is  cognizant  of  all 
active  and  inactive  or  interrupted  tasks  and  of  the  priority  and  precedence 
of  each  task.  It  is  also  aware  of  the  location  of  all  data  and  programs 
available  to  the  system.  The  executive  program  acquires  these  capabilities 
through  the  several  smaller  programs  that  are  a  part  of  it,  such  as  an 
interrupt  program,  an  input-output  control  program,  a  priority  interpreta¬ 
tion  program,  and  a  dynamic  allocation  program.  (U) 

The  control  programs  are  subordinate  to  the  over-all  executive  pro¬ 
gram  and  their  purpose  is  to  coordinate,  monitor,  evaluate,  and  define  the 
logical  functions  being  performed  by  the  processing  programs.  The  control 
programs  can  be  considered  in  a  master-slave  context--the  processing  pro¬ 
grams  that  do  the  actual  work  such  as  data  movement,  scaling,  calculation, 
comparisons,  or  conversions  are  slaves  to  the  master  control  program. 

Thus  the  control  programs  become  the  flexible  heart  of  the  programming 
system  and  allow  for  countless  arrangements  of  program  modules  to  serve 
required  functions.  (U) 

The  operation  of  the  system  is  basically  cyclical,  a  cycle  being 
defined  as  that  time  period  or  that  sequence  of  program  operations  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  all  the  system  functions  applicable  at  that  particular 
time.  A  cycle  can  then  be  considered  as  a  series  of  computer  operations 
that  are  non-identical  in  successive  iterations,  flexible  in  duration,  and 
variable  in  function;  but  ultimately  the  cycle  returns  the  program  system 


to  the  same  basic  starting  point.  A  large  unit  of  cycled  programs  may  be 
comprised  of  various  and  varying  smaller  cyclic  program  units.  This  con¬ 
cept  admits  the  validity  of  changing  system  objectives  (sometimes  planned, 
sometimes  dynamically  dictated)  while  maintaining  a  continuous  operation. 
Transitions  present  no  problem  because  the  system  is  designed  to  undergo 
dynamic  change,  (u) 

Figure  4-1  shows  a  flow  chart  of  a  general  organization  for  a  pro¬ 
gramming  system  for  the  Fact  Correlation  System.  Input  data  is  received 
by  the  input-output  control  program,  which  notifies  the  executive  of  the 
arrival  of  new  input.  The  dynamic  allocation  program  assigns  storage  loca¬ 
tions  as  needed,  and  a  map  of  storage  location  assignments  is  maintained  so 
that  this  Information  is  always  available  to  the  executive.  The  executive 
then  transfers  control  to  the  proper  control  program  to  process  the  input 
data.  If  an  input  error  is  detected,  control  is  transferred  to  the  error 
routine.  If  a  query  is  received  at  any  time  during  processing  operations, 
the  interrupt  program  is  activated.  If  the  control  program  requires  addi¬ 
tional  information  from  the  environment,  the  input-output  control  is  acti¬ 
vated  and  the  additional  information  requested.  (U) 

Conflicting  demands  by  the  control  programs  for  operational  process¬ 
ing  are  resolved  by  the  priority  interpretation  program  of  the  executive. 

The  purpose  of  the  executive  is  to  maintain  the  continuous  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  system.  An  interrupt  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all 
activity  ceases  while  the  query  or  request  for  information  is  attended  to 
by  operational  personnel;  other  processing  tasks  continue.  The  priority 
interpretation  program  continually  checks  the  task  list  and  determines  which 
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tasks  are  waiting  to  be  performed.  If  at  any  point  in  the  processing  of 
a  program  an  error  is  detected,  the  error  routine  is  immediately  activated; 
regular  processing  of  that  program  continues  after  the  error  has  teen 
processed,  (u) 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  Fact  Correlation  System,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  interplay  between  the  processing  function  and  its  environment — 
the  remaining  functions  of  the  system.  However,  as  the  techniques  of  analyz¬ 
ing  and  correlating  information  are  improved,  this  requirement  is  expected 
to  decrease  proportionately  until  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  fully  automated 
system  is  attained.  Full  automation  does  not  preclude  continuous  interac¬ 
tion  between  man  and  the  computer — there  will  always  be  something  more  to 
learn,  (u) 

C.  Parallel  Programming 

With  parallel  programming  techniques  it  is  possible  to  overlap 
various  tasks  being  performed  at  any  given  time.  Time-sharing  between 
programs  shares  the  use  of  the  central  computer,  core  storage,  and  periph¬ 
eral  devices.  While  one  program  is  delayed  because  it  is  waiting  for  the 
operation  of  a  peripheral  device,  another  program  in  the  machine  can  be 
processed.  Operations  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  performed  off-line 
can  be  performed  by  the  central  computer  even  though  the  computer  is  doing 
other  work.  Full  lock-outs  built  into  the  equipment  make  It  impossible  for 
one  program  to  refer  unintentionally  to  a  part  of  the  machine  or  a  periph¬ 
eral  device  allotted  to  another  program.  (U) 

The  program  being  executed  by  a  computer,  insofar  as  the  computer 
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itself  is  concerned,  consists  entirely  of  the  instruction  or  instructions 
being  executed  at  any  given  moment.  The  computer  is  not  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  the  current  instruction  is  associated  with  the  preceding 
or  succeeding  instructions.  In  this  sense  any  time-sharing  operations  can 
be  called  multiple  programming.  However,  the  common  use  of  the  term  implies 
that  the  system  has  features  that  simplify  the  task  of  the  programmer  in 
attempting  to  maximize  the  amount  of  time-sharing  possible.  Multiple  or 
parallel  programming,  therefore,  is  a  method  of  processing  more  data  in  a 
given  amount  of  time  by  a  given  amount  of  equipment  through  time-sharing.  (U) 

In  general,  the  problem  may  be  stated:  Given  a  multiple  facility 
with  autonomous  units  having  time-sharing  and  space-sharing  capabilities, 
execute  a  program  or  a  set  of  programs  so  as  to  optimize  on  objective  func¬ 
tion.  This  function  may  be  minimum  time,  minimum  number  of  instructions, 
maximum  utilization  of  facilities,  or  any  combination  of  these  variables. 

In  general,  a  sequential  program. is  considered  and  blocks  of  instructions 
are  allocated  to  the  autonomous  units,  according  to  their  total  or  partial 
availability,  under  the  control  of  a  central  processor.  The  sequencing 
procedure  is  concerned  with  observing  priority  requirements  and  minimizing 
queuing  problems,  while  facilitating  communication  between  autonomous  units 
and  avoiding  destructive  interaction  between  programs  or  program  segments. 
This  procedure  is  an  essential  part  of  an  executive  system  that  would  be 
required  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  (U) 

Parallel  programming  superinposes  a  new  level  of  logical  complexity 
on  both  the  system  designer  and  the  programmer.  The  factors  involved  are: 
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(a)  A<Mitional  control  logic  to  facilitate  switching  between 

programs . 

(b)  A  program  to  monitor  the  execution  of  the  set  of  procrams 

present  in  the  computer  at  any  given  time. 

(c)  New  programming  systems  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 

of  additional  program  control  data  into  the  system. 

The  system  must  be  based  upon  the  concurrent  and  mutually  coordinated 
design  of  equipment,  the  executive  program,  and  the  programming  Bystem. 

The  ultimate  system  should  have  the  following  characteristics t 

(a)  Programs  entered  or  stored  in  the  Bystem  for  execution  are 

independent  of  any  absolute  machine  addresses. 

(b)  Program  priorities  and  precedence  to  permit  the  choice  of 

an  appropriate  program  with  minimum  delay  when  alterna¬ 
tives  are  possible. 

(c)  An  executive  system  to  keep  track  of  the  Btatus  of  each 

program  being  executed. 

(d)  Any  control  or  memory  register  or  other  system  element  not 

currently  being  used  by  a  given  instruction  must  be 
available  for  use,  if  required,  by  on  instruction  from 
another  program  being  executed  concurrently. 

(e)  A  set  of  interrogatory  and  imperative  interrupts  must  be 

included  in  the  equipment  design,  and  the  machine  logic 
should  be  able  to  recognize  these  demands  for  attention. 

(f)  A  direct  communication  link  must  exist  between  any  two 

system  elements  that  may  need  to  transfer  information 
between  themselves. 

(g)  Sufficient  micro-programmability  must  he  incorporated  to 

exact  a  minimum  of  redundancy  and  a  maximum  of  informa¬ 
tion  per  instruction  and  to  permit  one  instruction  to 
use  the  idle  portion  of  the  duty  cycle  of  any  other 
instruction. 

(h)  A  minimum  of  additional  execution  time  should  be  incurred 

by  the  executive  and  control  programs  to  run  more  than 
one  program. 

(i)  Data  reordering  and  intra-system  data  transfer  should  be 

at  a  minimum. 
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(j)  Programming  should  be  kept  simple. 

To  a  large  extent  these  characteristics  entail  the  development  of  new 
techniques.  Research  per  se  is  not  essential,  although  a  development  pro¬ 
gram  would  require  creative  skill  and  ability  in  the  organization  of 
computer  programs .  (U ) 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  restructuring  a 
program  to  make  it  more  adaptable  for  the  assignment  of  sets  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  various  units.  Rather  than  following  a  serial  procedure,  in  which 
the  next  consecutive  instruction  or  set  of  instructions  is  assigned  to  an 
appropriate  and  available  unit,  the  aim  should  be  to  restructure  and 
reorganize  a  given  program  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  potential  afforded 
by  a  multiple  facility.  A  procedure  should  be  developed  by  which  the  com¬ 
puter  itself  can  automatically  restructure  a  program  and  devise  a  sequence 
in  accordance  with  given  information.  At  the  present  time,  models  and 
analytic  solutions  do  not  exist  for  complex  sequencing  problems,  although 
solutions  for  simple  cases  have  been  developed.  Various  heuristic  methods 
and  Monte  Carlo  and  linear  programming  techniques  have  been  employed  to 
arrive  at  optimal  or  near  optimal  solutions,  but  the  computations  required 
are  lengthy  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  solution  may  exceed  the  savings.  (U) 

D.  Assemblers  and  Compilers 

The  preparation  of  a  program  for  an  electronic  computer  requires  the 
following  steps: 

(a)  Formulation  of  the  problem  and  formulation  of  the  way  in 

which  it  is  to  be  solved. 

(b)  Allocation  of  storage  for  data  and  programs. 
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(c)  Selection  and  incorporation  of  library  routines. 

(d)  Machine  coding  of  programs;  i.e.,  expressing  the  programs 

in  the  language  of  the  particular  computer  on  which  the 
problem  is  to  be  solved. 

The  first  of  these  steps,  adapting  the  problem  for  solution  on  a  computer, 
is  much  the  same  whether  the  programs  are  written  for  a  particular  com¬ 
puter  or  for  any  computer  in  general.  The  remaining  steps  are  more  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  nature  of  a  particular  computer.  The  way  to  solve  a  computa¬ 
tional  problem  must  be  stated  precisely.  The  question  then  is:  What  is 
the  best  method  of  stating  the  way  in  which  a  problem  shall  be  processed  on 
a  computer?  Another  way  of  phrasing  this  question  is:  What  language 
should  be  used  to  state  the  problem?  This  question  becomes  a  problem  of 
dividing  labor  between  man  and  machine.  There  are  many  answers  to  this 
problem,  depending  upon  such  factors  as  the  computer  (large  or  small),  the 
class  of  problems,  and  even  the  taBte  and  philosophy  of  the  personnel 
involved.  All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  designing  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  fact  correlation,  (u) 

1.  Symbolic  Language  Versus  Machine  Language 

A  good,  high-level  programming  language  with  a  good,  efficient  com¬ 
piler  is  almost  always  more  efficient  than  machine-language  programming. 

A  machine-language  program  is  a  sequence  of  binary  numbers  that  instruct 
a  computer  to  perform  a  particular  task,  A  symbolic  language  program  is 
a  representation  of  a  machine-language  program  in  a  form  that  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  human  beings.  The  symbolic  language  is  sufficiently  like 
machine  language  to  permit  the  programmer  to  use  all  the  facilities  of  the 
computer  that  would  be  available  to  him  if  he  were  coding  directly  in  a 
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machine  language.  If  the  programmer  must  use  the  machine  language  directly 
in  preparing  his  program,  he  must  exercise  scrupulous  care  +e  ensure  one.-, 
he  has  not  committed  any  of  many  possible  programming  errors,  such  as  com¬ 
puting  with  values  obtained  from  an  incorrect  location  in  memory  or  setting 
up  the  wrong  qualifications  to  enter  or  leave  a  repetitive  portion  of  the 
program.  When  an  automatic  programming  system  is  used,  these  housekeeping 
responsibilities  are  assumed  by  the  computer.  (U) 

2.  Automatic  Programming  Systems 

Various  types  of  automatic  programming  systems  are  available  for 
almost  all  present-day  computer  systems.  These  programming  aids  enable  the 
programmer  to  write  his  coding  in  a  convenient  notation  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  related  to  the  language  of  the  computer,  thus  simplifying  the  pro¬ 
gramming  task  and  minimizing  error b.  In  automatic  programming  systems  the 
translation  from  pseudo-code,  the  language  in  which  the  programmer  writes, 
to  computer  code,  the  language  used  internally  by  the  computer,  is  performed 
by  the  computer  under  the  direction  of  an  assembler  or  compiler,  (u) 

As  sophistication  in  programming  has  increased,  computers  have  been 
given  the  capability  to  understand  algebraic  notation.  The  relative  com¬ 
plexity  of  algebra  requires  that  this  function  be  a  programming  innovation 
rather  than  an  equipment  design,  at  least  for  the  present.  A  translation 
program  accepts  the  language  that  describes  some  computation.  These  trans¬ 
lation  programs,  which  are  functionally  similar  to  assembly  programs  but 
more  complex,  are  called  compilers  or  translators.  An  assembler  transforms 
symbolic -language  programs  into  machine-language  programs,  as  does  a  com¬ 
piler;  it  differs  from  a  compiler  in  that  the  symbolic  languages  used  with 
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the  assembler  are  closely  related  to  the  language  of  the  computer.  The 
source  language  used  with  a  compiler  resembles  the  technical  language  in 
which  problems  are  stated  by  human  beings.  A  compiler  is  a  master  routine 
that  transforms  a  program  expressed  in  some  form  of  artificial  code  into 
computer  code  before  the  computation  is  started.  When  transforming,  the 
compiler  may  be  required  to  perform  the  following  functions:  convert, 
select,  generate,  allocate,  assemble,  and  record.  (U) 

Compilers  have  several  advantages  over  assemblers.  The  language  of 
the  compiler  is  easier  to  learn  and  use;  programming  is  faster;  there  Is 
less  chance  of  programming  errors;  and  most  errors  can  be  detected  by  the 
compiler.  The  disadvantage  of  compilers,  however,  is  that  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  so  organized  as  to  use  the  memory  capacity  of  the  computer  ineffi¬ 
ciently.  Compilers  also  tend  to  be  innately  rigid,  a  condition  that 
restricts  the  type  of  problem  that  can  be  solved  and  the  method  of  solution,  (u) 

3.  Use  of  Subroutines 

One  method  used  by  automatic  programming  systems  to  conserve  pro¬ 
gramming  effort  is  to  store  coded  subroutines  in  a  library  file.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  of  programming,  subroutines  have  been  used  to  extend 
the  effective  vocabulary  of  operations  available  to  a  programmer,  conserve 
memory  space,  avoid  duplicate  coding  of  repetitive  routines,  serve  as  a 
standard  means  of  communicating  among  programmers,  and  Justify  the  effort 
of  developing  more  efficient  routines.  In  addition,  routines  have  been 
written  more  and  more  in  segmented,  subroutine  form  in  order  to  add  flexi¬ 
bility  in  altering  programs  and  to  parcel  out  a  large  job  among  several 
programmers.  (U) 
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As  constructed,  a  computer  has  a  repertoire  of  instructions,  each 
one  initiating  a  single  step  in  the  total  computation.  However,  it  is  more 
desirable  to  work  with  larger  units  of  processing  and  to  preserve  or  con¬ 
serve  the  effort  spent  in  constructing  such  units  from  individual  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  subroutine  has  been  the  standard  solution  to  this  problem.  In 
connection  with  compilers  and  assemblers,  libraries  of  subroutines  can  be 
called  into  any  program  automatically.  From  a  linguistic  viewpoint,  a 
subroutine  is  an  abbreviated  device  whereby  a  name  can  be  assigned  to  a 
set  of  instructions  and  used  in  its  place.  (U) 

Systems  of  subroutines  can  be  developed  and  called  into  action  by 
means  of  a  pseudo-code .  A  program  called  an  interpreter  is  uBed  to  decode 
these  pseudo-instructions  and  execute  their  corresponding  subroutines.  An 
interpretive  routine  carries  out  problem  solutions  by  decoding  instructions 
written  in  a  pseudo-code,  selecting  and  executing  an  appropriate  subroutine 
to  perform  the  functions,  and  proceeding  to  the  next  pseudo-instruction. 

An  interpretive  routine,  unlike  a  compiler,  performs  its  functions  as  it 
decodes  the  pseudo-code.  An  interpretive  routine  is  essentially  a  closed 
subroutine  that  operates  successively  on  an  indefinitely  long  sequency  of 
program  parameters,  the  pseudo-instructions  and  operands.  A  disadvantage 
of  such  routines  is  that  interpretation  is  performed  at  a  great  cost  in 
speed,  since  each  pseudo-instruction  requires  several  machine  instructions 
for  interpretation.  IPL-V  (information  Processing  Language)  is  an  example 
of  a  pseudo-code  and  is  described  further  in  Section  FA,  List.  Processing 
Languages.  (U) 
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K.  Programming  Languages 

Programming  languages  are  well  established  as  a  tool  in  the  use  of 
electronic  digital  computers.  Among  the  programming  languages  considered 
to  be  most  useful  are  those  that  may  be  described  as  machine  independent 
and  problem  oriented.  The  first  phrase  implies  that  the  programming  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  vary  with  the  computers  the  second,  implies  that  the  only 
effort  required  of  a  human  programmer  is  to  state  the  problem  in  the  pro¬ 
gramming  language.  These  programming  languages  are  called  problem  oriented 
languages  or  POL*  s .  (u) 

Among  the  many  possible  programming  languages,  there  is  a  class  of 
languages  with  the  following  properties: 

(a)  They  do  not  contain  elements  that  refer  to  particular 

components  of  computers;  e.g.,  index  registers  or 
accumulators.  They  describe  a  computing  process  in  terms 
of  abstract  operations — addition,  multiplication,  com¬ 
parison — that  have  to  be  executed  with  units  of  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  numbers  or  bits. 

(b)  They  are  sufficiently  precise  and  restricted  to  be  mechani¬ 

cally  translatable  into  machine  programs. 

(c)  They  are  rich  enough  to  describe  a  set  of  problems  and 

their  solutions  and  are  reasonably  close  to  the  user' s 
ordinary  language  of  description  and  solution. 

In  this  class  are  such  languages  as  FORTRAN,  MATH-MATIC,  ALGOL,  and  COBOL.  (U) 
1.  Advantages  of  Programming  Languages 

Certain  benefits  should  be  derived  from  the  use  of  high-level  pro¬ 
gramming  languages .  In  program  planning  some  languages,  such  as  those 
incorporating  decision  tables,  can  be  used  to  replace  flow  charts.  The 
planner  can  compile  the  final  version  of  his  plan  as  part  of  the  program. 
Programming  languages  can  be  used  for  communicating  between  programmers 
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and  those  having  the  work  programed  or  among  different  programmers  working 
on  the  same  large  job.  This  communication  is  often  accomplished  by  having 
the  data  and  common  terms  available  to  all  the  programmers.  The  speed  and 
accuracy  of  coding  can  be  increased  through  programming  languages  that 
relieve  programmers  of  the  burden  of  machine-language  coding.  Faster  and 
more  accurate  program  checkout  can  be  achieved  because  fewer  errors  are 
written  initially  and  the  error  detecting  procedures  are  more  comprehensive. 
Programming  languages  also  provide  a  substantially  non-machine  oriented 
statement  of  the  problem  solution,  which  can  then  be  easily  converted  to 
another  machine,  (u) 

If  a  programming  language  is  to  provide  these  benefits,  it  should 
satisfy  certain  requirements.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  learn;  it 
should  not  be  overly  oriented  toward  a  particular  computer;  and  it  should 
include  such  features  as  list  processing,  variable  length  logical  records 
on  secondary  storage,  program  storage  overlays,  character  and  bit  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  facilities  to  set  up  subroutines  or  to  organize  programs  into 
subroutines.  In  reviewing  the  existing  POL's  for  possible  use  in  a  Fact 
Correlation  System,  these  requirements  should  pertain  as  evaluation  crite¬ 
ria.  Of  course,  the  possibility  exists  that  as  new  or  unforseen  problems 
arise,  techniques  other  than  those  satisfying  these  requirements  may  be 
needed.  (U) 


2.  FORTRAN,  ALOOL,  and  COBOL 

The  FORTRAN  (FORmula  TRANslating)  system  is  an  automatic  coding  sys¬ 
tem  that  accepts  a  source  program  written  in  the  FORTRAN  language  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  machine-language  object  program  ready  to  be  run  on  a  computer. 
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The  object  programs  produced  by  FORTRAN  Eire  generally  as  efficient  as 
those  written  by  an  experienced  programmer.  The  purpose  of  the  FORTRAN 
language  is  to  describe  computational  processes  in  mathematical  terms. 

The  basic  concepts  used  for  describing  calculating  rules  are  the  well- 
known  arithmetic  expressions  that  contain  as  constituents,  numbers,  varia¬ 
bles,  and  functions.  By  applying  the  rules  of  arithmetic  composition,  such 
expressions  compound  self-contained  units  of  the  language  into  explicit 
formulae,  called  assignment  statements.  ALGOL,  a  similar  language  oriented 
to  mathematical  expressions,  is  a  powerful  tool  for  the  communication  of 
algorithms  and  effective  computing  techniques.  (U) 

COBOL  (COmmon  Business  Oriented  Language ) ,  a  problem  oriented  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  a  subset  of  normal  English,  and  is  suitable  for  expressing 
the  solution  to  data  processing  problems.  The  syntax  of  COBOL  is  close  to 
English  syntax.  The  language  structure  falls  into  three  categories:  proce¬ 
dure  statements  tell  how  to  manipulate  the  data;  data  descriptions  name  and 
explain  the  elements  of  information;  environment  descriptions  provide  the 
link  between  the  data  involved  and  the  physical  hardware  media.  Since  dif¬ 
ferences  in  computers  make  it  impossible  to  achieve  a  completely  independent 
machine  language,  each  category  contains  a  decreasing  amount  of  compatibil¬ 
ity  across  different  computers,  the  environment  category  being  completely 
computer  dependent .  (U ) 

3.  Comparison  of  Programming  Languages 

FORTRAN  and  ALGOL  are  generally  described  as  being  machine  Independent 
and  problem  oriented.  FORTRAN  is  a  machine-oriented  macro-language;  it  iB 
actually  not  machine  independent,  although  it  Is  implemented  on  a  variety  of 


computers.  ALGOL  is  not  essentially  a  machine  language,  but  is  rather  a 
problem  statement  language  whose  structure  is  particularly  veil-suited  for 
translation  by  existing  computers.  A  comparison  of  FORTRAN  and  ALGOL  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  ALGOL  is  the  more  powerful  and  general  language;  it 
allows  the  user  to  write  more  comprehensive  problems  in  the  Bource  language. 
ALGOL  is  also  freer  of  restrictions  and  exceptions  and  offers  better  annota¬ 
tion  capabilities.  FORTRAN  persists,  however,  because  it  has  been  opera¬ 
tional  for  a  long  time  and  is  a  tried  and  tested  language  that  has  been  used 
successfully  in  many  applications,  (u) 

The  current  COBOL  and  ALGOL  families  of  languages  are  elaborate  and 
sophisticated.  Their  generality  is  accompanied  by  a  profusion  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  writing  programs;  hence,  these  languages  are  more  difficult 
to  learn  to  use  effectively  than  simpler  languages.  ALGOL,  with  its  many 
special  symbols,  is  difficult  to  learn  to  read;  COBOL  procedure  statements 
are  easy  to  read,  but  the  data  description  statements  are  difficult  to 
understand.  The  simplified  English  syntax  of  COBOL  makes  it  rather  verbose; 
many  more  characters  must  be  written  in  the  program  than  would  actually  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  function.  The  programmer  has  been  relieved  of 
machine  details  only  to  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  spelling  words  cor¬ 
rectly  and  learning  the  exact  meaning  of  some  256  key  words  in  a  new  vocabu¬ 
lary.  A  word  often  has  several  meanings  depending  upon  its  context.  This 
language  is  not  English,  but  a  pseudo-English  with  its  own  specific 
grammar .  (U) 

4.  Recursive  Subroutines  and  ALGOL 

The  task  of  an  ALGOL  translator  program  is  to  transform  ALGOL 
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statements  into  a  machine -language  program  that  will  perforin  the  intent 
of  the  programmer's  description  of  the  problem.  Many  of  the  constituents 
of  ALGOL  are  defined  recursively.  For  example,  in  order  to  process  a 
statement,  there  must  be  a  statement  subroutine ;  and  in  order  to  process 
an  arithmetic  expression,  an  arithmetic  expression  subroutine.  Since  a 
constituent  may  be  another  arithmetic  expression,  the  simple  arithmetic 
expression  subroutine  must  be  able  to  call  upon  itself.  This  inversion 
must  be  performed  without  losing  information  on  the  former  level;  a  sub¬ 
routine  thau  can  call  upon  itself  in  this  way  is  a  recursive  subroutine. 

The  ALGOL  translator  must  therefore  consist  of  a  set  of  recursive  subrou¬ 
tines,  each  of  which  can  call  upon  other  subroutines  as  well  as  itself.  (U) 

F.  List  Processing 

There  is  a  class  of  problems  that  are  difficult  to  program  in  cither 
classical  machine  languages  or  the  higher  level  languages.  One  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  problems  is  that  their  solution  requires  a  prior  scheme 
for  organizing  memory,  while  the  task  of  organizing  memory  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  problem  has  been  solved.  Symbolic  assemblers  and  com¬ 
pilers  were  developed  to  solve  problems  for  which  it  was  merely  convenient 
to  postpone  the  organization  of  memory.  However,  problems  that  involve 
highly  dynamic  reorganizations  of  storage  as  part  of  their  solution  require 
something  beyond  the  compiler,  (u) 

After  analyzing  this  class  of  problems  and  trying  various  methods  of 
solution,  it  was  found  that  list  techniques  provided  a  feasible  solution 
and  that  the  problems  were  readily  programmable  in  list  language.  It  is 
possible  that  better  techniques  may  be  discovered,  but  et  present  list 
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techniques  provide  an  answer;  hence,  a  new  emphasis  is  "beginning  to  emerge 
in  the  form  of  machine  designs  that  make  list  processing  easy,  natural,  and 
economical.  The  characteristics  of  the  problems  involved  in  correlating 
information  from  intelligence  data  place  them  in  the  category  of  problems 
solvable  by  list  processing  techniques;  therefore,  it  is  expedient  that 
such  techniques  be  investigated  for  possible  application  in  a  Fact 
Correlation  System,  (u) 

Recent  attempts  to  program  computers  for  complex  problems  have  been 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  computers  in  under¬ 
standing,  thinking,  and  learning.  The  results  of  this  work  will  form  a 
basis  for  some  of  the  functions  of  a  Fact  Correlation  System,  particularly 
where  the  analysis  of  natural  languages  is  concerned.  Most  of  the  work  in 
this  area  has  been  focused  on  formalized  tasks  such  as  chess  playing  and 
theorem  proving.  To  program  a  computer  to  play  chess  or  prove  theorems 
poses  communication  problems  between  the  programmer  and  the  machine. 

These  problems  are  far  more  difficult  than  those  of  expressing  formal 
algebraic  manipulations.  The  programmer  must  communicate  to  the  machine 
his  incomplete  knowledge  of  how  to  behave  in  these  complex  situations.  In 
these  programs  the  entire  pattern  of  data,  both  structure  and  content, 
evolves  during  the  course  of  processing;  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  program  construct  its  own  data  structure  dynamically.  The  basis  of 
list  techniques  is: 

(a)  A  list  is  a  set  of  words  tied  together  by  having  the 

address  of  each  word  In  the  list  recorded  in  the  word 
that  occurs  just  prior  to  it  in  the  list.  Each  word  in 
the  list  contains  two  addresses:  one  gives  the  item  of 
information  at  this  location  in  the  list;  the  other 
gives  the  link  to  the  next  word. 
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(b)  A  list  structure  is  a  unit  of  data  larger  than  the  list. 

It  is  compounded  from  lists  by  having  the  names  of  some 
lists  occur  as  items  of  information  on  other  lists. 

Lists  and  list  structures  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  providing  a  unit 

of  data  larger  than  the  single  number.  (U) 

Considerable  work  is  being  performed  in  constructing  programming 
languages  using  lists,  most  of  it  in  connection  with  work  on  heuristic 
programs.  Heuristic  methods  do  not  necessarily  produce  the  best  rolutions 
to  the  problems  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  heuristic  procedures  simply 
attempt  to  construct  a  feasible  solution  t.o  the  problem;  others  perform 
transformations  on  feasible  solutions  to  obtain  others  that  are  sometimes 
better  solutions.  The  recent  work  of  Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  aB  well  as 
other  men  less  well  known  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  heuristic  methods 
and  opened  a  whole  new  field  of  research.  The  prime  concern  of  this  work  is 
to  determine  how  human  beings  solve  problems  and  to  impart  this  ability  to 
computers,  (u) 

1,  List  Storage  Techniques 

Digital  computer  design  has  been  strongly  oriented  toward  increased 
speed  and  facility  in  the  arithmetic  manipulation  of  numbers.  However,  a 
realization  of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  such  machines,  along  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  techniques  of  information  processing,  has  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  computer  programs  that  deal  largely  with  purely  symbolic  entities 
and  with  processes  that  are  logical  rather  than  arithmetic.  There  is  a 
growing  number  of  systems  that  arbitrarily  manipulate  symbolic  expressions. 
The  I?L  systems  of  Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw,  the  LISP  system  of  McCarthy, 
the  Threaded  List  medification  of  Perlis,  and  the  Multi-List  system  of  Gray 
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and  Pryves  are  all  primarily  based  upon  the  fact  that  s^Tnbol  manipulation 
can  be  carried  out  by  connecting  and  disconnecting  two-sided  or  branching 
elements  to  form  lists  and  list  structures,  (u) 

The  intermediate  data  generated  by  such  programs  are  generally  unpre¬ 
dictable  in  their  form,  complexity,  and  length.  Arbitrary  lists  of  infor¬ 
mation  may  contain  an  arbitrary  number  of  items  or  sublists  as  data.  If  a 
block  of  storage  sufficient  to  contain  some  reasonable  maximum  amount  of 
information  were  assigned  to  each  possible  list  beforehand,  all  available 
rapid-access  storage  would  be  quickly  exhausted  and  the  organization  of 
information  would  be  rigidly  prescribed.  A  program  failure  could  easily 
occur  if  some  list  exceeded  its  allotted  space,  although  much  of  the 
remaining  storage  was  empty.  (U) 

Newell,  Shaw,  and  Simon  simulated  a  list-processing  machine  by  pro¬ 
gramming  a  type  of  associative  memory  in  which  lists  of  arbitrary  length 
and  organization  could  be  generated  by  annexing  registers  from  a  'ommon 
store.  This  program  afforded  a  substantial  increase  in  programming  flexi¬ 
bility  at  the  cost  of  an  apparent  decrease  in  usable  high-speed  storage. 
There  was  a  real,  decrease  in  the  speed  of  indexing  consecutive  items  in  a 
list,  since  consecutive  items  of  data  in  a  list  are  not  in  consecutive 
memory  registers  but  are  connected  by  a  string  of  location  words.  These 
location  words  determine  the  organization  of  the  data;  in  addition,  they 
can  carry  several  bits  of  useful  data  and  can  be  used  to  annex  a  given  item 
on  several  different  lists,  thus  eliminating  repetitions  and  redundant  data. 
Consequently,  as  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  generated  lists  increase, 
the  density  of  useful  information  stored  in  the  memory  approaches  one  word 
per  register.  (U) 
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2.  Problem  of  List  Erasure 


The  primary  merit  of  list  storage  is  that  the  allocation  of  storage 
space  for  data  is  synthesized  with  the  actual  generation  of  the  data.  This 
scheme  achieves  a  sort  of  local  optimization,  since  each  "basic  item  of  data 
occupies  a  minimal  amount  of  space.  A  second  advantage  is  that  data  having 
multiple  occurrences  need  not  be  stored  in  more  than  one  place  in  most 
cases.  Hence,  there  is  an  overlapping  or  intersection  of  lists j  the  use 
of  this  overlapping  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  toward  the  global  optimiza¬ 
tion  of  storage  allocation.  However,  the  overlapping  of  lists  leads  to 
complications  in  list  erasure.  If  a  list  is  no  longer  required,  just  those 
parts  that  do  not  overlap  other  lists  should  he  erased.  Ho  general  method 
has  been  developed  to  perform  this  operation  short  of  sur tng  all  the 
lists  in  memory.  However,  several  methods  have  been  proposed,  (u) 

In  McCarthy' s  method  individual  lists  are  abandoned;  that  is,  the 
lists  are  disconnected  from  a  base  register  rather  than  erased.  When  the 
list  of  available  storage  iB  exhausted,  all  registers  currently  employed 
in  non-abandoned  lists  are  surveyed.  The  complement  of  this  set  of  accessi¬ 
ble  registers  is  then  returned  to  the  list  of  available  storage.  This 
method  has  two  disadvantages.  First,  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
reclamation  process  is  nearly  independent  of  the  number  of  registers 
reclaimed;  hence,  its  efficiency  diminishes  as  memory  approaches  the  satu¬ 
ration  point.  Second,  the  method  requires  that  a  bit  be  reserved  in  each 
word  to  tag  accessible  registers  during  the  survey  of  accessibility.  Since 
the  sign  bit  would  generally  be  used  for  this  purpose,  a  further  loss  of 
efficiency  occurs  if  signed  integers  or  floating-point  numbers  are  being 
used.  (U) 
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Gelernter,  Hansen,  and.  Gerberich  adopt  the  convention  that  each  list 
component  is  owned  by  exactly  one  list  and  borrowed  by  all  others  in  which 
it  appears.  A  priority  bit  is  then  used  in  each  location  word  to  indicate 
whether  the  list  entry  is  owned  or  borrowed.  The  erasing  routine  erases 
only  those  parts  of  a  list  that  are  owned.  This  technique  is  adequate  so 
long  as  no  list  is  erased  that  owns  a  part  that  has  been  borrowed  by  some 
list  not  yet  erased.  This  restriction  may  present  a  problem,  depending 
upon  its  application,  (u) 

A  third  method  of  list  erasure  is  proposed  by  Collins.  This  method 
allows  the  arbitrary  interspersion  (in  lists)  of  words  containing  reference 
counts.  A  two-bit  type  code  then  appears  in  each  location  word,  one  value 
of  which  serves  to  identify  a  reference  count  as  3uch.  (U) 

3.  Types  of  List  Structures 

Lists  that  can  be  searched  efficiently  tend  to  be  difficult  to  change 
efficiently,  and  vice  versa.  Some  lists  are  never  changed;  some  are  never 
searched.  If  a  list  must  be  both  searched  and  changed,  the  conflict  can 
often  be  resolved  by  devoting  more  storage  space  to  the  list.  If  there  is 
insufficient  storage  space  available,  the  problem  is  to  implement  a  worka¬ 
ble  compromise  between  a  search-oriented  list  and  a  change-oriented  list 
design.  (U) 

A  typical  example  of  a  search-oriented  list  is  the  sequence  list; 
an  example  of  a  change-oriented  list  is  the  singly  linked  or  push- down 
list.  Push-down  lists  with  an  associated  push-down  counter  are  often  used 
to  store  information  required  in  the  use  of  recursive  subroutines.  Since 
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each  subroutine  roust  return  a  push-down  counter  to  the  same  state  that 
existed  when  the  subroutine  started,  information  is  stored  On  a  last-in, 
first-out  basis.  The  same  liBt  may  also  be  used  for  temporary  working 
space  within  the  subroutine.  A  single  push-down  list  is  theoretically 
sufficient,  although  several  are  generally  used.  (U) 

Threaded  lists  are  an  addition  to  list  structure  techniques.  A 
threaded  list  is  a  list  structure  in  which  the  last  element  of  each  list 
specifies  the  location  of  the  head  of  the  list  of  which  it  is  the  terminal 
member.  The  advantage  of  this  structure  is  the  addition  of  threads  from 
the  end  of  each  sublist  of  a  list  to  the  next  word  on  the  list.  This  tech¬ 
nique  permits  simple,  efficient  sequencing  operations  that  will  process 
each  element  of  every  sublist  without  recourse  to  push-down  lists.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  list  structures,  a  threaded  list  of  complex  structure 
essentially  requires  no  more  storage  space  for  housekeeping  information 
during  sequencing  operations  than  does  a  simple  liBt.  All  the  structural 
information  is  immediately  accessible  at  the  point  in  the  list  structure 
where  it  is  applicable.  The  threaded  list  technique  corresponds  to  the 
representation  of  all  computable  functions  iteratively  rather  than  recur¬ 
sively.  Explicit  program-controlled  sequencing  often  permits  simpler  cod¬ 
ing  and  processing.  Iterative  definitions  require  little  or  no  increase 
in  complexity  over  the  more  customary  recursive  definitions.  (U) 

4.  List  Processing  Languages 

In  an  associative  memory  the  descriptors  required  to  retrieve 
requested  information  are  set  in  the  control  unit.  In  an  effort  to  develop 
more  intelligent  machines,  Newell,  Simon,  and  Shaw  have  developed  a  series 
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of  information  processing  languages  (the  IPL  series)  so  that  a  machine  can 
perform  its  own  associations.  The  IPL  series  of  programming  languages  was 
developed  as  an  aid  in  constructing  problem-solving  programs,  based  upon 
the  adaptive  cut-and-try  methods  characteristic  of  human  behavior,  as  a 
research  tool  in  the  study  of  heuristic  problem-solving .  (u) 


The  IPL  languages  were  developed  to  handle  problems  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics: 

(a)  The  problems  basically  involve  the  manipulation  of  symbols 

with  other  than  numerical  meaning  and  in  other  than  alge¬ 
braic  systems. 

(b)  The  particular  storage  requirements  of  the  problem-solving 

program  cannot  be  specified  in  advance.  Complex  data 
structures  are  developed  as  the  program  proceeds. 

(c)  The  relationships  between  elements  of  data  are  restructured 

during  the  program's  operation.  New  associations  must  be 
represented  and  old  ones  deleted. 

(d)  The  problem-solving  process  is  naturally  expressed  at 

several  levels  of  discourse,  each  built  upon  the  lower 
levels . 

(e)  The  problem-solving  procedure  will  be  modified  frequently 

as  the  program  is  developed  and  tested. 

The  fact  that  the  program  is  modified  during  development  reflects  the  use 
of  the  computer  as  a  means  of  studying  and  learning  about  the  problem. 
Consequently,  the  program  must  permit  easy  modification  at  various  levels 
and  with  a  minimum  of  interaction  with  the  rest  of  the  program.  (U) 


IPL-V  is  a  formal  language  in  terms  of  which  information  can  be 
symbolized  and  processes  can  be  specified  for  manipulating  the  information. 
IPL-V  allows  two  kinds  of  expressions:  data  list  structures  that  contain 
information  and  routines  that  define  the  information  processes,  (u) 
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McCarthy  of  MIT  developed  a  list  language  called  LISP,  List  Processor. 
This  language,  like  IPL-V,  uses  lists  for  "both  data  and  routines.  However, 
externally  LISP  uses  a  horizontal  notation  rather  than  the  vertical  list 
notation  of  IPL-V.  In  IPL-V  list  structures  are  represented  horizontally 
with  the  aid  of  parentheses.  (U) 

In  his  program  for  proving  theorems  in  plane  geometry,  Gelernter 
developed  a  list  processing  adjunct  to  FORTRAN  called  FLPL,  Fortran  List 
Processing  Language.  FLPL  was  developed  by  adding  a  series  of  subroutines 
to  the  FORTRAN  system.  It  uses  lists  only  for  data;  using  FORTRAN  pro¬ 
duces  the  machine  codes  for  routines.  (U) 

Another  language  that  uses  list-structure  techniques  is  COMIT,  a 
user-oriented,  general-purpose,  symbol-manipulation  language.  COMIT  was 
originally  conceived  for  research  In  mechanical  translation,  but  features 
have  since  been  added  to  convert  it  to  a  programming  language.  Developed 
at  MIT  primarily  by  Yngve,  COMIT  is  especially  convenient  for  problems 
ranging  from  mechanical  translation  to  information  retrieval,  and  from 
theorem  proving  to  the  maintenance  of  predominantly  non-numerical  files.  (U) 

The  COMIT  system  consists  of  a  two-pass  compiler  that  translates  the 
COMIT  language  into  a  machine-oriented  notation  that  is  then  processed 
interpretively.  ■  Two  built-in  features  are  a  dictionary  search  scheme  and 
a  simple  search  scheme  that  uses  criteria  such  as  class  inclusion  and  con¬ 
text.  COMIT  manipulates  strings  as  data;  hence,  it  can  deal  with  problems 
of  natural  language  text  concerning  operations  on  strings  of  letters, 
words,  phrases  or  sentences.  The  core  storage  capacity  limits  the  number 
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of  constituents  that  can  be  in  the  computer  at  any  time.  A  constituent 
is  defined  as  a  letter  or  word  of  text,  an  algebraic  symbol,  or  a  retrieval 
item  consisting  of  a  document  name,  document  number,  or  a  set  of  descriptors. 
Storage  allocation  is  automatic:  in  the  compiler  tables  are  automatically 
moved  to  new  locations  when  they  overflow;  in  the  interpreter  the  free 
storage  space  is  available  as  needed  through  list-structure  techniques. 

Error  detection  and  correction  is  carried  on  by  the  compiler.  Although 
COMIT  does  not  allow  actual  programming  in  English,  it  does  include  many  of 
the  patterns  of  natural  language,  (u) 


Gray  and  Prywes  have  developed  a  Multi-List  concept  in  which  each 
item  of  data  appears  only  once  in  an  addrcSGaole  memory;  but  each  item 
has  a  number  of  descriptors  and  control  information  that  assign  the  data  to 
a  number  of  separate  lists.  The  Multi-List  organization  of  memory  has  two 
parts: 

(a)  A  tree  structure  in  which  the  nodes  of  the  tree  consist 

of  memory  locations  for  storing  descriptors  and  the 
addresses  of  other  nodes.  The  addresses  provide  the 
branches  between  the  nodes.  Successive  addressing  leads 
from  a  single  entry  point  of  the  tree  to  an  appropriate 
exit  corresponding  to  a  list  defined  by  descriptors  in 
the  retrieval  request. 

(b)  A  multi -association  area  where  the  file,  organized  in  lists, 

is  actually  stored.  This  area  is  crissorosced  by  the 
lists  originating  from  the  tree  structure. 

This  technique  requires  a  large  amount  of  storage  but  has  a  high-speed 

access  and  retrieval  time,  as  a  function  of  program  organization,  and  is 

particularly  useful  in  heuristic  systems.  (U) 


G.  Storage  Allocation  Techniques 

There  is  a  need  for  developing  automatic  and  semi-automatic  methods 
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for  assigning  operational  and  information  entities  to  available  storage. 

Some  work  has  already  been  done  in  this  area;  other  work  is  in  progress, 
but  most  of  it  is  heuristic,  (u) 

There  are  two  basic  ways  of  handling  the  physical  storage  in 
computers : 

(a)  By  a  fixed  sequence  of  storage  cells  in  which  each  cell 

has  a  unique  numerical  address. 

(b)  By  a  referencing  or  linking  scheme  in  which  the  address 

of  a  desired  cell  is  obtained  from  some  other  cell  or 
combination  of  cells. 

Most  computer  storages  are  constructed  according  to  the  first  method. 
Instances  of  the  second  method  are  generally  found  in  automated  schemes 
that  modify  the  inflexibility  Inherent  in  the  first  method.  These  referenc¬ 
ing  or  linking  techniques  are  found  in  a  hardware  form  or  as  integral  parts 
of  programming  systems  as  evidenced  by  index  registers,  indirect  addressing, 
list  or  tree  memories,  and  related  techniques,  (u) 

1.  Dynamic  Control 

There  are  two  basic  ways  of  storing  information  in  a  computer.  One 
method  is  to  store  the  information  directly  in  suitably  coded  form  in  the 
storage  element  of  the  computer.  A  somewhat  less  known  but  useful  way  is 
to  assign  the  dynamic  location  of  control  to  a  program.  Actual  control  is 
located  in  a  particular  place  in  a  program  at  any  given  time  only  if  cer¬ 
tain  branches  have  been  taken,  and  these  branches  are  taken  only  if  certain 
conditions  are  satisfied.  Hence,  the  current  position  of  control  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  implies  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied;  the  location  of  control 
is  in  this  sense  a  device  for  remembering  certain  facts.  Because  of  this 
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situation  the  program  can  call  up  from  auxiliary  storage  only  that  data 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  program.  All  other  data  can  he  effec¬ 
tively  ignored.  (U) 

2.  Algorithms 

The  hard  core  of  real  storage  allocation  problems  are  difficult  to 
formulate  and  solve  rigorously.  As  a  result,  the  only  recourse  has  been 
to  develop  algorithms  that  look  as  if  they  will  yield  reasonable  answers 
to  problems.  The  more  that  is  learned  about  techniques  for  solving  prob¬ 
lems,  the  better  the  chance  for  success.  (U) 

Recently,  considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  obtaining  solutions 
to  combinatorial  problems.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  interest:  prac¬ 
tically,  the  advent  of  the  computer  has  motivated  the  formulation  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  previously  were  solvable  only  in  primitive  ways;  theoretically, 
the  methods  of  linear  programming  have  been  used  to  prove  some  classical 
theorems  about  combinatorial  problems  and  to  provide  algorithms  for  their 
solution.  Storage  allocation  problems,  in  most  cases,  belong  to  the  class 
of  combinatorial  problems,  which  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  their 
solutions  form  discrete  sets  of  points.  (U) 

At  present,  few  practical  methods  for  obtaining  solutions  to  problems 
of  this  type  satisfy  any  objective  criterion  precisely.  However,  various 
algorithmic  methods  have  been  used  to  solve  combinatorial  problems  repre¬ 
senting  real  situations  by  producing  usable  solutions  that  satisfy  the 
objective  criterion  reasonably,  although  not  exactly.  Sampling  is  one 
such  method;  a  subset  of  the  possible  solutions  is  generated  by  some 
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random  selection  rule  and  the  best  of  these  solutions  is  selected  for 
implementation.  Algorithms  of'  this  type  are  called  heuristic.  (U) 

3-  Logic  Structure  Tables 

Logic  tables  provide  a  method  of  expressing  the  logic  required  in 
procedures,  operations,  systems,  and  circuits;  these  tables  can  be  readily 
compiled  into  computer  programs.  This  capability  has  led  to  certain  con¬ 
ventions  that  maximize  their  usefulness  and  establish  a  common  language. 

A  complete  table  is  a  compact  expression  of  many  paths  in  parallel;  the 
table  immediately  shows  the  si  llarities,  differences,  and  direction  of 
each  path.  By  the  discipline  of  the  technique,  the  table  must  include  all 
possible  paths  and  must  eliminate  ambiguities.  (U) 

The  logic  of  a  problem  can  always  be  written  out  in  words  and  sen¬ 
tences,  but  this  procedure  necessitates  a  sequential  consideration  of 
alternative  paths  rather  than  the  more  desirable  simultaneous  analysis. 

Such  techniques  as  flow  charts,  symbolic  logic,  and  algebra  are  used,  but 
these  techniques  are  primarily  sequential  methods  of  expressing  logic. 

Logic  tables,  however,  are  two-dimensional  in  nature  and  permit  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  both  the  sequential  and  parallel  aspects  of  logic;  this  charac¬ 
teristic  uniquely  suits  them  to  the  development  and  expression  of  the  logic 
of  a  problem.  TABSQL,  TABular  Systems  Oriented  Language,  is  an  example  of 
a  logic  structure  table  program  that  provides  a  type  of  decision  table.  It 
depicts,  by  means  of  tables,  the  relationships  of  logical  decisions  written 
in  terms  of  conditions  to  be  satisfied  and  the  subsequent  action  to  be 
taken.  (U) 
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H.  Adaptive  Systems 


In  developing  programs  to  per-funu  the  various  tasks  required  for 
fact  correlation,  the  problems  of  adaptive  systems  must  he  considered. 

The  study  of  adaptation  involves  the  study  of  both  the  adaptive  system  and 
its  environment --that  is,  the  study  of  hov  systems  can  generate  procedures 
that  enable  them  to  adjust  efficiently  to  their  environments.  The  adapt¬ 
ing  system  must  be  able  to  generate  any  method  or  procedure  capable  of  an 
effective  definition;  the  set  of  all  effectively  defined  procedures  are 
identified  with  the  set  of  all  programs  of  some  suitably  specified  univer¬ 
sal  computer.  Unrestricted  adaptability  would  require  that  the  adaptive 
system  be  able  to  generate  initially  any  of  the  programs  of  some  universal 
computer,  assuming  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  environment  initially. 
The  process  of  adaptation  can  then  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  the 
generation  process  as  information  about  the  environment  is  accumulated,  (u) 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  producing  some  particular  program;  rather, 
it  is  the  ability  to  generate  a  particular  population  of  programs.  The 
generated  population  of  programs  con  then  act  upon  another  population  of 
programs  (the  environment)  in  an  attempt  to  produce  solutions.  The  adap¬ 
tive  system  must  be  able  to  compare  generation  procedures  us  to  their 
efficiency  in  producing  solutions.  Holland^)  suggests  a  method  for  com¬ 
paring  two  generation  procedures  confronted  by  the  same  environment  in 
terms  of  their  ratings.  Adaptation  within  this  context  involves  two  con¬ 
current  processes:  sampling  the  environment  to  produce  estimates  of  the 

(^Holland,  J.  E.,  Outline  for  a  Logical  Theory  of  Adaptive  Systems;  ACM 
Journal,  Vol.  9,  No.  3>  July  1962. 
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environment;  and  modifying  the  generation  procedure  to  obtain  the 
generation  procedure  with  the  highest  rating  relative  to  the  current 
estimate.  (U) 

To  implement  the  rating  technique,  each  adaptive  system  must  have 
a  central  control  over  its  associated  generation  procedure.  This  control, 
or  supervisory  program,  gathers  the  threads  of  control  at  a  single  point. 
Adaptation  then,  according  to  Holland' s  method,  is  based  upon  the  differen¬ 
tial  selection  of  supervisory  programs.  The  more  successful  a  supervisory 
program  is  in  terms  of  its  problem-solving  ability,  the  more  predominant 
it  will  become  in  a  population  of  supervisory  programs.  Differential 
selection  presupposes  that  the  supervisory  programs  must  be  capable  of 
self-duplication  and  that  the  rate  of  duplication  of  a  supervisory  program 
must  be  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  problem-solving  programs  it 
controls.  (U) 

In  this  procedure  the  problem  of  adaptation  concerns  the  modification 
of  a  free  generation  procedure  by  the  control  program  acting  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  This  modification  can  only  be  carried  out  in  terms  of  available 
information  about  the  environment,  which  can  only  be  obtained  through  trials 
or  experiments  performed  on  the  environment.  (U) 

X.  Composition  of  Programs 

A  Fact  Correlation  System  may  be  required  to  compose  programs  on  an 
as  needed  basis.  Such  capability  will  ensure  that  the  system  deals  ade¬ 
quately  with  categories  of  tasks  not  specified  in  advance.  (U) 

The  composition  of  programs  as  needed  involves  several  major  problems. 
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The  composition  of  programs  requires  the  selection  of  a  programming  basis; 
that  is,  ordered  sets  of  instructions  that  serve  as  basic  units  out  of 
which  larger  programming  units  may  he  synthesized.  There  are  several 
criteria  that  govern  the  selection  of  elementary  programming  units: 

(a)  Their  selection  should  reflect  available  information  about 

the  way  useful  programs  are  composed. 

(b)  Since  information  about  the  composition  of  programs  is 

continuously  accruing  to  the  system,  the  programming 
basis  may  be  expected  to  change  with  time.  (U) 

The  process  of  composing  a  program  involves  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  user,  the  executive  function,  and  the  programming  system 
or  compiler.  The  user  prescribes  the  program  at  a  level  of  specification. 
The  programming  system  translates  from  the  level  of  specification  into  a 
program  written  in  basic  machine  language.  This  function  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  if  the  system  is  able  to  elicit  more  information  from  the  user 
through  the  executive  function.  The  executive  function  assists  the  pro¬ 
gramming  system  either  passively  or  actively.  Passive  assistance  consists 
of  answering  machine  queries  pertaining  to  the  elucidation  of  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished  by  the  user.  Active  assistance  takes  the  form  of  guiding 
the  programming  system  in  the  composition  of  programs.  The  executive  func¬ 
tion  performs  this  task  by  answering  questions  pertaining  to  the  suitabil¬ 
ity  of  tentatively  composed  programs;  these  questions  may,  in  turn,  be 
referred  to  the  user  for  confirmation.  (U) 

The  ability  to  compose  programs  or  order  a  series  of  subroutines  is 
predicated  upon  the  programming  system's  capacity  to  interrogate  the  user. 
The  successful  formation  of  questions  depends  upon  the  system's  ability  to 
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understand  adequately  the  purport  of  the  composed  program.  This  process 
may  he  conceived  as  the  inverse  of  the  problem  of  constructing  a  program¬ 
ming  language;  that  is,  given  a  program,  the  objective  is  to  construct  a 
derived  sequence  of  statements  that  will  communicate  the  meaning  of  the 
program  to  the  executive  function,  (u) 

The  basic  programming  units  will  increase  in  complexity  and  size  as 
the  programming  system  acquires  more  experience.  This  development  may  be 
visualized  as  follows.  If  the  system  started  with  no  information  whatso¬ 
ever  about  the  structure  of  useful  programs,  every  instruction  in  the 
machine's  repertory  would  be  equally  likely  to  combine  with  any  other 
instruction.  With  the  acquisition  of  experience,  some  combinations  of 
instructions  would  be  ruled  out;  others  would  be  almost  always  insepara¬ 
ble;  still  other  sets  of  instructions  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  certain 
types  of  programs  but  not  in  others.  The  meaning  of  such  sets  of  instruc¬ 
tions  depends  upon  the  programs  in  which  these  sets  occur  and  upon  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  instructions  in  the  programs.  Upon  reaching  maturity,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  complex  sequences  of  instruction  as 
building  blocks  in  the  construction  of  programs.  These  sequences,  moreover, 
will  be  modifiable  in  accordance  with  sets  of  experiential  rules.  (U) 

The  theoretical  feasibility  of  conqposing  programs  from  basic  instruc¬ 
tions  leads  to  a  practical  means  for  implementing  this  concept.  Experience 
about  the  sets  of  combined  instructions  may  be  gained  in  programming.  These 
sets  and  their  interrelationships  may  then  be  included  as  constituents  of 
the  programming  system.  The  formation  of  more  complex  programs  from  the 
basic  sets  is  then  a  function  of  requirements  specified  by  the  user  and 


interpreted  by  the  programming  system.  In  its  broadest  sense  this  process 
it  self -organizing;  hut  its  feasibility  depends  upon  the  ability  to 
exchange  information  about  the  organization  of  behavior  between  the  pro¬ 
gramming  system  and  its  environment — specifically,  the  user,  (u) 

J.  Summary 

The  success  of  any  system  that  includes  a  computer  among  its  elements 
depends  upon  the  programs  that  organize  the  behavior  of  the  computer.  The 
programs  must  fulfill  the  processing  functions  imposed  by  system  require¬ 
ments.  But  the  effort  required  to  write  programs,  especially  for  complex 
operations,  must  also  be  simplified,  (ll) 

The  organization  of  programs,  including  the  executive  function,  is  a 
specific  task  in  the  process  of  developing  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  A 
comprehensive  review  of  programming  languages,  list  processing  techniques, 
and  storage  allocation  techniques  has  indicated  that  such  a  Bystem  can  be 
developed  through  an  extension  of  current  techniques,  except  that  these 
techniques  require  a  greater  degree  of  sophistication.  List  processing 
techniques  seem  particularly  promising  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  natural 
language.  An  effective  compiler  will  also  be  required  for  the  system. 

The  development  of  a  compiler  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  charac¬ 
teristics  required  to  write  programs  for  linguistic  analysis  and  adaptive 
learning.  Further  research  in  developing  compilers  depends  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  functions  imposed  by  these  requirements.  However,  exten¬ 
sive  research  problems  are  not  anticipated.  The  ability  to  compose  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  self-organizing  basis  may  require  special  research.  (U) 
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There  has  "been  a  tendency  in  the  past  toward  single  address  hardware 
and  three  plus  zero  address  pseudo-codes.  Although  this  type  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  adequate  for  most  applications,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
have  a  variable  instruction,  variable  word-length  machine.  This  design 
feature  would  enable  a  single  machine  (or  pseudo-machine)  word  to  encompass  all 
of  a  complete  sentence.  A  development  of  this  nature  would  be  particularly 
useful  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  (U) 
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V.  EQUIPMENT  EVALUATION 

A.  Objectives  and  Methodology 

In  order  to  establish  equipment  requirements  for  a  Fact  Correlation 
System,  the  capabilities  of  various  existing  equipments  and  some  experi¬ 
mental  devices  were  analyzed  and  evaluated.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  determine  the  ability  of  each  equipment  to  fulfill  the  input- 
output,  processing,  and  storage  and  retrieval  functions  demanded  by  a 
system  for  analyzing  intelligence  data.  In  establishing  basic  equipment 
requirements  for  a  system,  it  became  apparent  that  certain  areas  would 
require  further  development  in  order  to  achieve  an  efficient  system;  an 
efficient  system  is  defined  as  one  that  has  no  time  lag  between  computer 
operations  and  handles  the  estimated  flow  of  information  without  loss  of 
speed  or  degradation  of  system  performance.  With  those  areas  that  indi¬ 
cated  a  need  for  immediate  development  defined,  the  study  was  then  extended 
to  include  an  analysis  of  research  being  conducted  in  all  areas  and  a  pre¬ 
diction  of  what  may  be  expected  within  the  next  five  to  fifteen  years.  (C) 

A  data  processing  system  begins  with  a  set  of  objectives  specified 
for  the  system.  Then  the  data  needs,  the  data  flow  throughout  the  system, 
and  the  means  for  achieving  the  objectives  are  determined;  next,  these 
factors  are  translated  into  requirements  for  each  function  of  the  system. 
These  requirements  are  established  as  criteria  that  the  equipment  in  the 
system  should  meet  in  order  to  attain  a  continuous  flow  of  information 
from  input,  through  processing,  to  output.  The  volume  of  information  to 
be  handled  by  the  system  will  cover  a  range  of  possible  values;  similarly, 
each  equipment  selected  must  be  cc-vble  of  handling  the  maximum  volume  of 
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input  at  speeds  compatible  with  the  remainder  of  the  system- -a  balance 
of  input  time  and  processing  time  improves  efficiency.  Equipment  relia¬ 
bility  and  costs  also  play  a  part  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
equipment,  (u) 

The  first  step  in  this  analysis  was  to  establish  performance  criteria 
as  a  standard  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  equipment.  These 
criteria  led  to  the  elimination  of  some  equipment  as  being  inadequate  for 
the  system  because  of  such  factors  as  speed,  capacity,  or  reliability.  (U) 


The  second  step  vas  to  set  up  a  range  of  parameters  and  to  evaluate 
various  equipment  configurations  within  this  parametric  framework.  The 
problem  was  approached  in  two  ways: 

(a)  Starting  from  the  environment,  a  range  of  input  parameters 

(rates  of  data  reception  in  terms  of  pages  per  minute  or 
characters  per  second)  was  established;  and  the  rates 
at  which  these  data  would  travel  through  the  system  were 
calculated  for  various  combinations  of  input,  processing, 
storage,  retrieval,  and  output  equipment  or  techniques. 

(b)  Starting  from  within  the  system  and  working  outward  from 

the  processing,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  the  data,  the 
input  and  output  rates  needed  to  satisfy  the  processing 
rates  of  the  system  were  computed,  in  this  case  also, 
several  values  were  considered  for  the  processing, 
storage,  and  retrieval  rates. 

The  purpose  of  both  these  approaches  was  to  isolate  the  bottlenecks  in  the 
system  and  to  establish  the  best  combination  of  equipments  and  techniques 
to  solve  the  problem  efficiently  and  economically.  (TJ) 


The  third  step  was  to  analyze  these  configurations  and  to  select 
optimum  components  for  the  system;  i.e.,  those  components  that  came 
closest  to  satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  the  system.  (U) 
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The  final  step  was  to  analyze  the  optimum  system  selected  from  the 


configurations,  determine  the' areas  of  greatest  deficiency,  and  indicate 
the  equipment  that  is  expected  to  be  available  in  the  near  future  to  help 
resolve  these  deficiencies.  (U) 

The  one-step-beyond  the  final  step  was  a  study  of  the  long-range 
research  in  data  processing  equipment  and  techniques;  the  purpose  of  this 
was  to  establish  the  foundations  for  forecasting  the  system  of  the  future.  (U) 


B.  Performance  Criteria 


In  establishing  the  performance  criteria  for  the  equipment  required 


in  a  Fact  Correlation  System,  the  following  factors  were  considered: 

(a)  Volume  of  data--a  minimum  and  a  maximum  value  with  a  range 
of  values  falling  between  them. 


(b) 

(c) 


Speed--the  operational  rates  of  the  individual  components 


system. 

Design — the  desirable  and  undesirable  features  of  various 
types  of  components. 


(d)  Reliability--the  stability  and  durability  of  the  individual 

components  and  their  contribution  to  over-all  system 
reliability. 

(e)  Cost— a  balancing  of  cost  versus  time  and  efficiency.  (U) 


1.  Volume  of  Data 

In  designing  a  system,  consideration  is  necessarily  given  to  the 
amount  of  data  the  system  is  expected  to  handle,  including  an  allowance 
for  future  increases  in  data  flow.  Mast  present  day  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  are  designed  modularly  and  allow  for  future  expansion.  In  establish¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  data  handled  as  a  performance  criteria,  maximum  and 
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minimum  values  were  established  for  a  range  of  parameters.  Each  equipment 
configuration  was  then  subjected  to  these  input  parameters  in  order  to 
determine  the  ability  of  various  equipments  to  handle  increasing  amounts 
of  data.  (U) 

The  input  parameters  chosen  for  this  study  were  based  upon  the 
following  assumptions: 

(a)  Intelligence  data  input  is  single-spaced  elite  type  or 

newsprint  with  1*8  lines  per  page  and  72  characters  per 
line. 

(b)  Data  is  received  at  an  average  rate  of  2,000  page3  per 

day  (83.33. . .pages  per  hour;  1.388. . .pages  per  minute). 

(c.)  The  maximum  data  input  rate  is  12,000  pages  per  day 
(500  pag'.s  per  hour;  8-33-  •  .pages  per  minute). 

On  V'fiR-t «  nf  t.heflp  assumptions  the  following  input  parameters  wrre 

selected: 

_ Pages  per  Minute 

Case  Mo.  Single  Spaced  Double  Spaced 

1  1  2 

2  8  16 

3  20  40 

The  selected  parameters  cover  the  assumed  input  range  and  extend  well 
beyond  the  range  in  order  to  preclude  contingencies  caused  by  increases 
in  the  volume  of  data  after  a  system  becomes  operational,  (s) 


2.  Speed 

Feasible  speed  is  a  function  of  such  factors  as  the  need  for  the 
information,  the  configuration  of  the  data  processing  equipment,  and  the 
number  and  skills  of  people  required  to  achieve  various  rates  of  data 
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flow.  It  is  pointless  to  enter  data  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  rate  at 
which  it  can  be  processed.  If  output  is  required  almost  instantaneously, 
then  real-time  processing  of  information  at  high  speeds  is  required;  if 
output  can  he  batched,  then  the  necessary  speeds  will  not  be  so  great. 
Present  day  computers  operating  at  microsecond  speeds  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  many  instructions  per  unit  of  time,  but  the  over-all  processing 
time  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  program  and  the  types  of  operations 
to  be  performed.  Presently  available  storage  devices  provide  large  capac¬ 
ity  storage  coupled  with  high-speed  random  accessing.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  1..  vh^  wf  cAxoi/iiis  equipment  is  m  tne  input-output  area.  (U) 

Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  research  and  development  into  new 
techniques  and  equipment  for  handling  input  and  output  data  at  rates  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  computers.  Reading  devices  promise  increased 
input  speeds  by  permitting  typewritten  documents  to  be  directly  read  into 
a  computer  at  speeds  of  10,000  characters  per  second  or  greater.  This 
_  1-  —  lux* .viouEiu  over  xeypuncning,  wnere  data  is 

punched  at  an  average  rate  of  approximately  7,000  characters  per  hour. 
(Keypunched  data  must  also  be  placed  into  a  card  reader  and  transferred  to 
magnetic  tape  before  being  input  into  the  computer.)  Another  bottleneck 
exists  where  there  is  a  need  to  abstract  data  from  documents  before  it  can 
be  used  as  input.  Any  routine  process  that  depends  largely  upon  human 
operators  is  relatively  slow  and  prone  to  errors.  (U) 

Increases  in  processing  speeds  and  efficiency  can  be  achieved  by 
techniques  such  as  parallel  operations  in  which  several  instructions  can 
be  carried  on  simultaneously  by  overlapping  memory  cycles,  asynchronous 
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operations,  or  parallel  programming.  As  research  in  the  field  continues, 
new  equipment  will  he  developed  to  attain  even  greater  speeds  with  increased 
reliability.  (U) 

3-  Design 

Several  desirable  features  may  influence  the  selection  of  one  equip¬ 
ment  in  preference  to  a  similar  equipment  lacking  these  features,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal.  For  example,  such  features  as  automatic  position¬ 
ing  of  documents,  automatic  consecutive  numbering  of  documents,  or  concurrent 
production  of  several  input  media  in  a  single  operation  are  useful  in  innut 
equipment.  The  ability  to  read  multiple  type  fonts  and  single-spaced  type 
are  desirable  features  for  reading  devices.  Error  detection,  error  correc¬ 
tion,  and  low  error  rates  are  equally  desirable  in  all  input  and  output 
equipment.  (U) 

Flexibility  is  another  design  feature  that  is  highly  desirable. 

Input,  output,  and  storage  devices  that  are  limited  in  their  use  to  only 
one  or  two  computers  or  that  require  excessive  additional  equipment  to  be 
compatible  with  other  computers  are  less  desirable  than  flexible,  readily 
adaptable  equipment.  (U) 

The  concept  of  parallel  operations  should  play  an  important  role  in 
the  choice  of  a  computer.  Many  presently  available  computers  afford  some 
parallel  operating  capabilities  with  time  sharing  of  the  computer  memory  in 
such  operations  as  table  lookups,  input,  or  output.  Several  investigations 
are  currently  being  conducted  in  the  area  of  parallel  processing — the  shar¬ 
ing  of  a  common  memory  and  all  peripheral  equipment  by  two  or  more  processor 
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units-- and  parallel  programming,  the  use  of  a  "buffered  processor  "by 
time-sharing  its  central  control  and  its  memory  "between  two  or  more  object 
programs  under  control  of  an  executive  system.  (U) 

k.  Reliability 

The  problem  of  reliability  covers  three  areas:  equipment,  components, 
and  systems.  Equipment  reliability  is  measured  in  terms  of  available  time 
and  accuracy.  Available  time  is  the  amount  of  time  that  the  equipment  is 
in  operation,  except  for  time  used  in  scheduled  or  unscheduled  maintenance. 

--  .  *  •  •»  _ _ _  i..  -X... J  /<v>  rs  m  <  -t  wwavi  4*  n  _ 
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ute  substantially  to  the  reliability  of  the  system.  (U) 

Ensuring  the  accuracy  of  input  data  is  a  formidable  problem.  There 
arc  several  ways  to  solve  this  problem,  and  further  analysis  will  be 
required  to  discover  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method.  For  example, 
computers  may  perform  part  of  the  data-input  function  by  incorporating  error 
.  .  .  - „„„  H-vici-p  nm (Trams .  This  techniaue  may 

be  useful,  since  the  assumed  function  of  the  system  is  to  process  informa¬ 
tion  received  in  the  form  of  ordinary  English  sentences.  Whenever  discrep¬ 
ancies  arise  and  self-correcting  programs  fail,  the  system  should  request 
correct  information  from  an  analyst.  In  addition,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
incorporate  as  much  error  detection  as  feasible  into  the  input  equipment 
itself.  Error  detection  as  close  to  the  source  as  possible  is  desirable 
so  that  corrective  actions  can  be  taken  immediately.  Automatic  interlocks, 
validity  checks,  and  warning  signals  may  be  included  as  part  of  the  input 
equipment.  (U) 
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The  probability  of  a  complete  electronic  system  functioning  as 
intended  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  probabilities  of  the  individual 
components  and  connections  composing  the  system.  For  example,  if  a  com¬ 
ponent  has  a  rated  reliability  of  90  percent  and  seven  of  these  components 
are  connected  to  form  a  system,  the  over-all  reliability  of  the  system 
would  be  .90  X  <90  X  .90  X....  or  .48;  that  is,  the  reliability  of  the 
system  would  be  1*8  percent,  assuming  100  percent  reliability  for  the  con¬ 
nections  between  the  components.  However,  the  connections  are  usually 
less  reliable  than  Ihe  components.  Therefore,  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  either  the  conponents  or  the  interconnections  within  a  system  will 
improve  the  over-all  reliability  of  a  system  faster  than  the  improvement 
in  the  reliability  of  individual  components.  (U) 

Molecular  electronics,  a  new  concept  of  design  in  electronic  systems, 
seeks  to  integrate  into  a  solid  block  of  material  the  functions  performed 
by  one  or  several  electronic  circuits.  If  a  given  function  is  performed 
wismn  a  single  soxia  uiock  01  maueriui,  lnnerconnec-cions  ure  euminusea 
completely.  This  design  concept  is  one  of  several  that  promise  a  higher 
degree  of  reliability  for  future  systems.  (U) 

5.  Cost 

In  justifying  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  equipment,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  many  factors  into  account.  For  example,  if  a  piece  of  equipment  is 
to  replace  a  human  operation,  one  must  consider  the  number  of  human  opera¬ 
tors  that  would  have  been  required  to  perform  the  function  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  machine,  their  aggregate  salaries,  and  the  difference  in 
error  rate  and  correction  time.  Similarly,  the  use  of  built-in  error 
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detection  in  input  equipment  is  only  justified  if  the  cost  is  balanced  by 
the  saving  in  processing  time,  (u) 

Another  cost  factor  is  the  cost  per  bit  in  storage  devices.  As  the 
capacity  of  the  device  increases,  the  cost  per  bit  must  necessarily 
decrease;  otherwise,  the  increased  storage  will  be  priced  out  of  the 
picture  for  most  users.  Increased  speed  will  permit  some  increase  in 
cost  per  bit,  if  the  increased  speed  is  mandatory  and  if  it  affords  an 
over-all  savings.  (U) 

C .  Parameters  and  Variables  for  Configurations 
1.  First  Method 

For  the  first  method  of  approach  in  establishing  equipment  configura 
tions,  the  rates  (in  characters  per  second)  at  which  documents  are  being 
received  for  input  into  the  system  were  calculated  using  the  selected 
parameters  for  Cases  No.  1,  2,  and  3  (see  page  174).  Assuming  72  charac¬ 
ters  per  line  and  48  lines  per  page,  the  number  of  characters  per  page  is 


3456.  Therefore: 

Case  No. 

Pages 

per  Minute 

Characters 
per  Minute 

Characters 
per  Second 

1 

1 

3,456 

57-6 

2 

8 

27,648 

460.8 

3 

20 

129, 128 

1152.0 

The  calculations  performed  in  setting  up  configurations  were  based 
upon  a  single  document  of  10,000  characters.  The  time  to  receive  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  three  cases  is: 
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Case  Mo. 
1 
2 
3 


Character 
Reception  Rate 
(seconds) 

57.6 

U60.8 

1152.0 


Document 
Reception  Rate 
(seconds) 

173.6 

21.7 

8.7 


These  figure  indicate  that  in  Case  No.  1  a  document  of  10,000  characters 
is  received  by  the  system  every  173.6  seconds  (or  nearly  3  minutes)}  in 
case  No.  2,  every  21.7  seconds}  and  in  Case  No.  3,  every  8.7  seconds. 
These  three  cases  are  represented  graphically  in  Figure  5-1.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  curve  allows  for  extrapolations  to  different  combinations  of 
reception  rates.  (U) 


In  Table  5-1  the  rates  in  characters  per  second  are  given  in 
Column  2  for  equipment  listed  in  Column  1.  The  amount  of  time  required 
for  the  equipment  to  handle  a  single  document  of  10,000  characters  is 
shown  in  Column  3.^  Columns  U,  5,  and  6  indicate  the  number  of  units 
of  equipment  (or  human  beings)  that  would  be  needed  to  handle  documents 
a  onn+.l  nuous  flow  at  the  rates  established  for  the  three 
test  cases .  In  some  instances  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  equipment  or  a  human  operator  is  unsatisfactory  for  handling  the 
assumed  volume  of  data.  (U) 


2.  Second  Method 

For  the  second  method  of  approach  in  establishing  equipment  con¬ 
figurations,  parameters  were  selected  to  represent  the  length  of  computer 


^The  equipment  selected  for  use  in  the  configurations  is  representative 
of  the  state-of-the-art  but  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
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"One  ( ocument  -  10,000  characters 


programs.  The  various  tasks  to  be  performed  upon  the  input  were  analyzed 
and  the  number  of  instructions  required  to  process  a  single  document  at 
one  time  were  estimated.  The  following  estimates  are  not  indicative  of 
the  total  number  of  instructions  required  to  perform  various  combinations 
of  each  task. 


_ Ta3k _ 

Language  Transformation 

— Letter  Sequences 
— Grammatical  Sequences 
—Semantic  Analysis 
— .T.opI  cal  Consistencv 

Symbolic  Memory  Structure 

Adaptive  Learning 

Correlation  Techniques 

Sentence  Generator 

Executive  Routine 

Average  instructions  per 


Instructions 
(per  document) 


2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

i.nnn 

2,000 

10,000 

6,000 

U,000 

1,000 

document  U0,000 


Since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  accurate  idea  of  the  3ize  of  a  pro¬ 


gram  for  correlating  faota,  and  since  the  programming  techniques  and 
types  of  computing  devices  are  additional  variables  in  the  problem,  two 
additional  parameters  were  chosen  to  represent  upper  and  lower  bounds 
for  the  average  number  of  instructions.  The  three  selected  parameters  ares 


Case  No. 
1 
2 
3 


Instructions 
(per  document) 

26,000 

Uo,ooo 

100,000 


(U) 


In  considering  the  processing  of  an  input  item— e.g,,  a 
ment  of  10,000  characters— allowance  was  made  for  reiteration 


single  docu- 
of  portions 
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of  the  program,  since  the  number  of  instructions  in  the  program  does  not 
account  for  such  programming  techniques  as  looping,  counting,  indexing, 


or  similar  operations.  The  number  of  operations  required  to  process  one 
document  was  computed  according  to  the  formula:  6.1*  (Instructions)  = 


Number  of  Operations.  Hence,  for  the  estimated  number  of  instructions: 


Case  No. 
1 
2 
3 


Instructions 
(per  document) 

25,000 

1:0,000 

100,000 


Operations 
(per  document) 

160,000 

256,000 

61:0,000  (U) 


The  next  consideration  was  the  type  of  computer  and  computer  pro¬ 
gram.  The  evaluations  were  based  upon  a  high-speed  computer  using  an 
arithmetic-type  program,  a  high-speed  computer  using  a  logical-type  pro¬ 
gram,  a  medium-speed  computer,  and  a  low-speed  computer.  These  four 
types  are  represented  by  the  following  operations  rates: 


Type  No. 


Type  of  Computer 


1 

2 

3 

h 


Operations 
(per  second) 

191.000 


High  Speed  Arithmetic 
High  Speed  Logical  llli,500 

Medium  Speed  28,000 

Low  Speed  3,500 

The  processing  time  for  a  single  document  of  10,000  characters,  assuming 
programs  of  25,000,  1:0,000,  and  100,000  instructions,  is  given  in  Table 
5-2,  These  processing  times  are  based  upon  operations  performed  from  a 
high-speed  magnetic  core  memory}  therefore,  the  next  problem  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  figures  on  the  basis  of  high-speed  storage  capacity  available 
and  auxiliary  storage  capacity  obtained  via  drum,  diso  files,  or 
magnetic  tape.  (U) 
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To  obtain  the  storage  requirements  for  each  of  the  three  cases  of 
computing  parameters,  the  number  of  words  of  input  for  a  single  document 
(assumed  to  be  approximately  2,000  words  for  a  10,000  character  document) 
was  added  to  the  number  of  instructions  in  the  program.  The  following 
storage  requirements  resulted: 

Storage 

Case  No,  Locations 

1  27,000 

2  U2,000 

3  102,000 

For  programs  processed  on  Types  No.  1  or  No.  2  computers,  core  storages 
of  16K,  32K,  and  64K  were  assumed;  for  Type  No.  3,  16K  and  32K  storage; 
and  for-  Type  No.  U,  8K  and  32K  storage.  Where  these  conditions  failed 
to  provide  adequate  storage  capacity  to  meet  the  estimated  requirements, 
a  disc  and  a  tape  storage  were  added  for  Types  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  drums 
and  tapes  were  used  for  Types  No.  3  and  No.  U.  (These  assumptions  do  not 
include  storage  capacity  required  for  other  functions.)  (U) 


The  storage  allocations  for  the  different  configurations  are  listed 
in  Table  5-3.  The  total  processing  time  is  a  combination  of  the  processing 
time  in  core  plus  tne  access  time  and  read/write  time  for  the  auxiliary 
storage  device.  The  total  access  time  for  the  auxiliary  storage  device 
is  the  access  time  multiplied  by  a  factor  F,  representing  the  number  of 
times  the  device  is  referenced.  The  factor  was  computed  as  follows: 


Total  Storage  Requirement 
Core  Storage  Requirement 


integer  plus  a  fraction 


— The  integer  is  the  factor  F  if  there  is  no  fraction. 

-—Add  one  to  the  integer  to  obtain  F  if  there  is  a  fraction. 
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rCase  No.  1  requires  27K  storage  capacity 
Case  Ho.  2  requires  Jj2K  storage  capacity 
Case  No.  3  requires  102K  storage  capacity 
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:e  No.  1  requires  27K  storage  capacity 
:e  No.  2  requires  U2K  storage  capacity 
:e  No.  3  requires  102K  storage  capacity 


The  total  read/write  time  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  core 
storage  from  the  total  storage  requirement  and  multiplying  this  quantity 
by  a  factor  of  0.2  (based  upon  a  read/write  rate  of  10,000  words  per 


second).  Therefore,  the  total  processing  time  ist 


Total 

Processing 

Time 


Core 

Processing  + 
Time 


F 


Auxiliary 
Storage  Access 
Time 


Read/ 

Write 

Time 


For  example:  assume  a  configuration  consisting  of  a  16K  core  storage  with 


a  processing  time  ef  0.81*  seconds  fur  a  single  input  document  and  an  aux¬ 
iliary  magnetic  tape  with  an  access  time  of  128  seconds.  Then  for  Case 
No,  1,  which  requires  a  storage  capacity  of  27Kt 

(a)  F  =  jjr  =  1  +  fraction  =  2 

(b)  Total  Access  Time  *  F( Access  Time) 

-  2(128) 

=  256  (seconds) 

(c)  Read/Write  Time  =  0.2  (27-16) 

2.2  (seconds) 

(d)  Total  Processing  Timo  =  0.8h  +  25'6  +  2.2 

=  259 .OU  (seconds) 

Table  5-U,  Parts  1  through  U,  lists  the  total  processing  time  for  each 
combination  of  core  storage  and  auxiliary  storage  in  the  three  selected 
cases  using  the  four  specified  types  of  computing  devices.  (U) 


The  input  times  in  Table  5-1  and  processing  times  in  Table  $-l\ 
were  used  in  the  analyzing  various  configurations  as  described  in  the 
following  sections.  (U) 
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D.  Analysis  of  the  Configurations 


1.  Input  Restrictions 

Prior  to  selecting  equipment  for  a  system,  the  functions  to  be 
performed  by  the  system  must  be  analyzed.  These  functions  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  man,  by  a  combination  of  man  and  machine,  and  by  a  combination 
of  man,  machine,  and  techniques,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  5-2,  the  basic 
system  concept.  The  human  function  is  to  create,  integrate,  organize, 


interrelate,  eift,  and  condense  infoinua-uxun  us  wall  as  to  disseminate  at. 
Man  can  be  assisted  in  some  of  these  functions  by  machines  and  techniques 
that  are  able  to  perform  3uch  tasks  as  integrating,  organizing,  inter¬ 
relating,  sifting,  and  condensing  data,  (u) 


Abstracting  and  keypunching  are  two  tasks  that  require  a  human 
operator.  Abstracting  is  a  slow  process  (approximately  30  pages  of 
abstracted  material  per  day  per  person).  By  including  this  function  as 
an  input  ta3k,  an  immediate  bottleneck  occurs.  Although  information 
retrieval  systems  have  been  developed  to  abstract  documents  (by  using 
information  culled  from  the  contents  of  a  document),  such  techniques 
might  require  additional  processing  equipment.  However,  if  the  docu¬ 
ments  used  a3  input  into  the  Fact  Correlation  System  are  concise,  it  is 
feasible  to  read  them  into  the  system  in  their  entirety  rather  than  to 
abstract  them.  (U) 

The  keypunching  process  requires  a  human  operator  for  each  piece 
of  equipment.  The  process  is  extremely  slow-roughly  two  cards  (160 
characters  or  less)  per  minute.  In  addition,  keypunched  data  must  be 
verified  and  corrected,  and  the  cards  must  still  be  transcribed  to 
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magnetic  tape  or  read  into  a  computer  directly.  'When  keypunching  is 
included  as  part  of  the  preparation  of  input  data,  the  over-all  processing 
time  for  the  input  averages  approximately  ten  minutes  per  document,  as 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  configurations .  (U) 

2.  Basic  Computer  Processing  Requirements  and  Limits 
The  high-speed  computers  available  today  are  more  than  adequate 
for  most  processing  requirements;  they  are  limited  not  by  their  own 
speed  and  logic,  but  rather  by  the  speed  and  capacity  of  the  input, 
output,  and  storage  devices  required  for  an  operational  system.  Processing 
speeds  in  microseconds  (and  sometimes  in  nanoseconds)  and  developments  in 
parallel  operations,  real-time  processing,  and  multiple  addressing  are  but 
a  few  of  the  recent  advancements  in  digital  computers.  In  addition,  more 
sophisticated  programming  techniques  have  increased  the  efficiency  and 
extended  the  range  of  applications  of  high-speed  computers.  In  designing 
or  selecting  a  data  processing  system,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to 
choose  one  from  among  the  many  available  digital  computers  having  essen¬ 
tially  similar  or  comparable  capabilities.  (U) 

(a)  General  Characteristics  -  The  high-speed,  general-purpose 
digital  computers  being  considered  in  this  study  will  have  the  following 
general  characteristics: 

(1)  Parallel  binary  logic 

(2)  Parallel  processing 

(3)  Transistorized  circuits 

(U)  Indirect  addressing 
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(5)  Automatic  indexing 

(6)  Automatic  interrupt 

(7)  Multiple  input- output  operations 

(8)  Real-time  operational  capability  (U) 

(b)  Processing  Speeds  -  The  computing  devices  considered  in 
this  study  have  a  basic  cycle  time  in  microseconds  with  add  times  ranging 
from  k  to  about  36  microseconds.  A  typical  computing  device  in  the  1+ 
microsecond  range  has  the  following  capabilities  for  fixed-point  operations: 

(1)  Addition  or  subtraction — L.36  microseconds  (229,000 

operations  per  second) . 

(2)  Multiplication — U.36  to  30.52  microseconds  (average 

rate  of  39,500  operations  per  second). 

(3)  Division — 6.54  to  30.52  microseconds  (average  rate  of 

32,700  operations  per  second). 

(h)  Logical  operations— 2.18  or  L.36  microseconds  (h58,000 

or  229,000  operations  per  second). 

A  typical  computing  device  in  the  36  microsecond  range  may  be  characterized 
as  follows  for  fixed-point  operations: 

(1)  Addition  or  subtraction— 36  microseconds. 

(2)  Multiplication — 80  microseconds. 

(3)  Division— 128  microseconds.  (U) 

(0)  Interral  Data  Representation  -  The  representation  of  data 
within  the  computer  varies.  One  type  of  machine  may  have  single  address 
instructions  with  word  lengths  of  26  binary  digits  (bits)  and  over  200 
different  operation  codes.  Another  computer  may  have  a  28-bit  word, 
multiple  addressing,  and  less  than  50  basic  instructions.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  can  be  balanced  by  the  techniques  employed  in  programming  the 
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various  computers}  however,  computers  with  longer  words  are  generally 
more  efficient,  especially  in  processing  linguistic  data.  (U) 

3.  Elimination  of  Unfeasible  Equipment  Combinations 
Over  1000  configurations  could  be  combined  from  the  individual 
equipments  listed  in  Tables  5-1  and  5-U.  Therefore,  it  is  expedient  to 
reduce  the  number  of  configurations  to  a  practical  number  while  still 
giving  a  representative  concept  of  various  possible  systems  and  their 
limitations,  A  review  of  the  tables  of  data  reveals  that  certain  cases 
may  be  eliminated  for  various  reasons.  (U) 

(a)  Table  3-1  -  The  abstracting  function  performed  by  human 
beings  was  eliminated  from  the  configurations  because  this  process 
required  excessive  time  and  personnel  as  compared  with  all  other  processes 
and  equipments.  Even  the  slowest  computer  would  be  kept  idle  for  signif¬ 
icant  periods  of  time  while  waiting  to  receive  documents  abstracted  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  U8  minutes.  (U) 

(b)  Table  -  All  cases  based  upon  core  storage  without 
any  additional  storage  medium  were  eliminated,  since  the  largest  core 
storage,  61*K,  would  not  satisfy  the  storage  requirement  of  Case  No.  3 
(102K) .  (U) 

1*.  Possible  System  Configurations 

By  combining  the  equipments  and  functions  of  Table  5-1,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  number  of  different  input  configurations.  The 
following  combinations  have  been  selected  for  consideration: 
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(1)  Keypunching,  Card  Reader  No.  1  and  Tape  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Keypunching,  Card  Reader  No.  2  and  Tape  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Keypunching,  Card  Reader  No.  3  and  Tape  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Keypunching,  Card  Reader  No.  U  and  Tape  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

(2)  Optical  Scanner  and  Tape  No,  1. 

Optical  Scanner  and  Tape  No.  2. 

(3)  Reading  Machine  and  Tape  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

(1.6  second) 

(U)  Reading  Machine  and  Tape  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

(1.0  second) 

(5)  Reading  Machine  as  direct  input  to  computer. 

The  possible  processing  configurations  selected  for  consideration  are  as 
follows  s 


(1) 

Type 

No. 

Is 

16K 

plus 

tape 

Type 

No. 

3: 

16K 

file 

tape 

Type 

No. 

2s 

16K 

plus 

tape 

Typo 

No. 

Us 

8K 

file 

tape 

(2) 

Type 

No. 

i . 

-i-  • 

16K 

plus 

disc 

Type 

No. 

3: 

16K 

file 

drums 

T,ypo 

No. 

2; 

V=>K 

pi’.’..? 

di3C 

Type 

No. 

U: 

8k 

file 

drums 

(3) 

Type 

No. 

Is 

32K 

plus 

tape 

Type 

No. 

3: 

32K 

file 

tape 

Type 

No. 

2: 

32K 

plus 

tape 

Type 

No. 

Us 

32K 

file 

tape 

(U) 

Type 

No. 

Is 

32K 

plus 

disc 

Type 

No. 

3s 

32K 

file 

drums 

Type 

No. 

2t 

32K 

plus 

disc 

Type 

No. 

U: 

32K 

file 

drums 

(5) 

Type 

No. 

1: 

6UK 

plus 

tape 

Type 

No. 

2: 

6UK 

plus 

tape 

(u) 

5.  Interpretation  of  the  Configurations 

An  input  configuration  was  combined  with  various  processing  configura¬ 
tions  as  shown  in  Figures  5-3  through  5-10.  Three  reoeption  rates  for 
documents  are  indicated  in  the  diagrams  together  with  the  corresponding 
number  of  equipments  required  for  each  case.  The  time  to  handle  a  single 
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document  is  invariant  regardless  of  the  number  of  equipment  used.  The 
type  of  processor  is  shown  with  three  processing  times  corresponding  to 
programs  of  25,000,  1+0,000,  and  100,000  instructions  (see  Section  C.2). 

Each  processing  configuration  consists  of  the  four  selected  types  of 
processors  plus  a  combination  of  core  and  auxiliary  storage.  (0) 

(a)  System  Configurations  1  to  It  -  Keypunches,  card  readers, 
and  magnetic  tape  units  were  used  as  input  media  in  system  configurations 
1  to  It  illustrated  in  Figures  5-3  to  5-6.  '  A  card  reader  capable  of 

processing  250  cards  per  minute  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a  tape  unit 
with  a  rate  of  60,000  characters  per  second  in  system  configurations  1 
and  2,  The  total  time  required  to  process  a  single  10,000-charaoter 
document  is  533,5  seoonds.  (This  calculation  alternatively  mean3  that 
an  input  document  is  available  for  processing  every  533,5  seconds.) 

Using  a  faster  card  reader  (3000  cards  per  minute)  and  a  faster  tape 
unit  (120,000  characters  per  second)  in  system  configurations  3  and  U 
resulted  in  a  total  input  time  of  502.88  seconds.  These  two  input 
configurations  were  combined  with  processing  configurations  1  and  3. 

The  first  processing  configuration  uses  16K  core  and  tape  for  processor 
Types  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  and  8K  core  plus  tape  for  processor  Type  No.  It. 

The  second  processing  configuration  uses  32K  core  and  tape  for  all  It 
types  of  processors.  (U) 

f  2) 

' System  configurations  include  combinations  of  input  and  processing 
configurations.  In  the  following  discussion  the  system  configuration 
numbers  corresponds  to  the  enumeration  of  the  block  diagrams.  The 
numbers  for  processing  configurations  reference  the  lists  in  Section  D.1+. 
The  input  configurations  are  considered  as  entities  within  each  diagram. 
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FIGURE  5-6.  System  Configuration  2i 


In  system  configurations  1  and  3,  the  processing  times  and 
input  times  are  related  a3  follows t 

(1)  For  processor  Types  Nos.  1  and  2  the  computer  would  be 

idle  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  time  for  a 
25,000  instruction  program,  20  per  cent  of  the  time 
for  a  U0,000  instruction  program}  the  computer  would 
be  unable  to  handle  input  data  at  the  rate  of  every 
503  or  533  seconds  if  a  100,000  instruction  program 
were  used, 

(2)  For  processor  Types  Nos.  3  and  1+  the  computer  would  be 

idle  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  time  for  a 
25,000  instruction  program;  the  computer  would  be 
incapable  of  handling  the  larger  programs  at  the 
prescribed  rate.  (U) 


In  system  configurations  2  and  U,  the  processing  times  and 
input  times  are  related  as  follows: 

(1)  For  a  25,000  instruction  program,  the  processing  times 

are  small  (0.8U  to  U5 • 7  seconds)  because  the  amount 
of  core  storage  (32K)  is  sufficient  to  handle  the 
program  without  the  U3e  of  tape.  Hencs,  for  all  four 
types  of  processors  the  idle  time  would  be  so  great 
as  to  be  impractical. 

(2)  For  a  U0,000  instruction  program  for  processor  Types 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  h  the  computer  would  be  idle  approx¬ 
imately  50  per  cent  of  the  time;  for  processor  Type  3, 
it  would  be  idle  about  20  per  cent  of  the  time. 

(3)  The  100,000  instruction  program  would  be  handled 

efficiently  in  these  configurations  by  processor 
Types  Nos,  1  and  2.  For  Types  Nos.  3  and  U  the 
input  rate  would  exceed  the  processing  time.  (U) 


Processing  configurations  2,  U,  5,  and  6  are  not  illustrated 
in  combination  with  this  input  configuration,  since  their  processing 
times  are  from  2.5  to  500  times  as  fast  as  the  input  time;  hence,  the 
computer  would  be  idle  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  time.  Card  readers 
Nos.  1  and  li  were  seleoted  for  these  input  configurations,  since  they 
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provide  upper  and  lower  bounds  to  the  input  time  for  oard  reader,  A  tape 
unit  with  twioe  the  speed  (120,000  characters  per  second)  would  decrease 
the  input  time  by  approximately  0.08  second,  a  relatively  insignificant 
amount]  hence,  it  was  not  used  in  these  system  configurations.  (U) 


(b)  System  Configurations  5  and  6  -  The  input  media  for 
system  configurations  5  and  6  shown  in  Figure  5-7  and  5-8,  were  an 
optical  scanner  and  magnetic  tape  unit  with  a  total  input  time  of  180.17 
seconds.  Processing  configurations  2  and  1*  were  used  in  combination 
with  these  devices.  Time  comparisons  are  as  follows: 

(1)  For  system  configuration  5  the  three  different  size 

programs  can  be  processed  in  less  than  the  time 
required  for  input  on  all  four  types  of  processors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  100,000  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  on  processor  Type  No.  1*.  This  case  would 
require  approximately  22  seconds  more  processing 
time  than  input  time.  All  these  oases  would  require 
that  the  computer  by  busy  only  3  to  1*0  per  cent  of 
the  time. 

(2)  For  system  configuration  6  the  25,000  instruction  program 

requires  core  storage  only.  The  two  larger  programs 
require  disc  or  drum  storage  in  addition  to  32K  core 
storage.  The  larger  programs  use  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  computer  time  except  for  the  100,000 
instruction  program  when  run  with  processor  Type  No.  1*.  (U) 


Processing  configurations  1  and  3  were  not  illustrated  in 
combination  with  the  optical  scanner  and  tape  input  configuration  because 
the  processing  times  for  these  configurations  exceeds  the  input  time  per 
document]  henee,  the  computer  would  be  unable  to  handle  the  input  at  the 
prescribed  rate  of  one  document  every  180  seconds.  (U) 

Processing  configuration  6  was  omitted  because  the  processing 
3peed  was  so  great  that-  +.tv»  'icmputer  would  be  idle  a  high  percentage  of 
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the  time,  even  for  the  largest  program.  For  processing  configuration  5, 
only  core  storage  trould  be  needed  in  the  first  two  oases,  leaving  the 
oomputer  idle  most  of  the  time.  With  the  100,000  instruction  program 
the  computer  would  be  unable  to  handle  the  input  at  the  prescribed  rate.  (U) 


(o)  System  Configurations  7  and  8  -  A  reading  machine  and 
magnetic  tape  unit  were  used  as  input  devices  in  system  configurations 
7  and  8  shown  in  Figures  5-9  and  5-10.  The  reading  machine  processes 
a  document  and  reads  it  on  tape  in  1.6  seconds.  Adding  the  tape  processing 
time  to  the  input  time  gives  a  total  input  processing  time  of  1.7?  seconds 
per  document.  Processing  configuration  li  and  6  were  combined  with  this 
input  configuration  with  the  following  results: 

(1)  In  system  configuration  7,  32K  core  storage  was  used 

with  either  drum  or  disc  for  auxiliary  storage.  For 
processor  Types  Nos.  1  and  2  the  smallest  program 
(25,000  instructions)  handles  the  input  efficiently. 

The  larger  programs  require  a  longer  processing  time 
than  input  time,  as  do  processor  Types  Nos.  3  and  U 
with  all  three  program  sizes, 

(2)  Configuration  8  requires  61iK  core  storage  plus  disc 

storage,  a  combination  appropriate  only  to  the  high¬ 
speed  processor.  Types  Nos,  1  and  2.  The  100,000 
instruction  program  requires  more  processing  than 
input  time.  The  smaller  programs  work  efficiently 
with  this  amount  of  core  storage  without  additional 
disc  storage.  (U) 


Processing  configurations  1,  2,  3,  and  5  were  not  illustrated 
in  combination  with  these  input  devices  because  an  exoessive  amount  of 
processing  time  is  required  for  all  three  program  sizes.  Processing  con¬ 
figuration  5  is  similar  to  processing  configuration  6j  it  requires  only 
core  storage  for  the  analler  programs  and  is  incapable  of  handling  the 
input  at  the  prescribed  rate  with  a  100,000  instruction  program.  (0) 
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6.  Evaluation  of  System  Configurations 

In  evaluating  the  system  configurations  there  are  several  points 
to  consider.  First,  a  balanoe  must  be  maintained  between  the  input  and 
processing  rates  within  a  system.  If  the  input  configuration  is  slow, 
as  in  the  first  four  system  configurations,  it  is  inefficient  to  use  a 
high-speed  processor  with  high-speed  access  to  stored  information  because 
the  computer  would  be  idle  most  of  the  time.  It  is  similarly  inefficient 
to  enter  information  at  rapid  rates  that  the  processor  is  incapable  of 
handling.  (II) 

A  secondary  consideration  is  the  amount  of  equipment  required  to 
handle  the  problem.  For  example,  the  first  four  system  configurations 
illustrate  the  keypunching  problem.  In  order  to  maintain  a  steady  flow 
of  input  data,  23  or  58  keypunch  machines  are  required  for  Cases  Nos.  2 
and  3,  respectively.  In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  input  subsystem  for 
the  worst  case,  the  price  of  58  keypunches,  h  card  readers,  U  tape  units, 
and  salaries  for  56  keyp inch  operators  must  be  included.  When  these 
factors  are  taken  into  account,  the  price  of  a  3ingle,  comparatively 
inexpensive  reading  machine  may  be  readily  justified.  (U) 

The  optical  scanner  and  tape  input  combination  used  in  system 
configurations  5  and  6  provides  a  considerable  time  saving  over  the  key¬ 
punch  and  the  card  reader  operations.  When  used  with  a  low-speed  computer 
and  drum  storage,  this  combination  balances  fairly  well  with  the  processing 
rate.  However,  for  the  fastest  document  reception  rate,  Case  No.  3,  seven 
optical  scanners  and  seven  tape  units  are  required,  (U) 
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The  reading  machine  used  in  the  last  two  system  configurations  is 
the  fastest  means  of  entering  input  data.  Although  the  reading  machine 
is  combined  with  a  tape  unit  in  system  configurations  7  and  8,  this 
machine  can  read  information  into  the  computer  directly.  A  high-speed 
computer  with  high-speed  storage  access  is  required  to  balance  the  system.  (U) 

In  all  system  configurations  extra  storage  space  is  available  for 
filing  new  information  derived  from  each  document.  The  use  of  magnetic 
tape  units  for  auxiliary  storage  when  the  amount  of  core  storage  is 
inadequate  tends  to  produce  a  bottleneck  in  processing  because  of  the 
comparatively  slow  access  time  for  tape.  However,  with  parallel  processing 
techniques,  it  is  possible  to  overlap  operations  and  reduce  the  time  during 
which  the  computer  waits  for  information  to  be  read  from  tape.  Disc  files 
and  drum  storage  provide  faster  access;  but  their  cost  is  higher,  and 
their  capacity  per  unit  is  lower.  Disc  files  appear  to  be  inherently  less 
reliable  because  of  their  large  number  of  mechanical  parts.  (U) 

(a)  Recommended  System  Configurations  -  The  system  configura¬ 
tions  illustrated  in  Figures  5-3  through  5-10  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  optimum  state-of-the-art  configuration  requires  a  reading  machine  for 
input,  a  high-speed  processor,  a  large  core  storage  oapacity,  and  high¬ 
speed  access  auxiliary  storage.  Figure  5-11  illustrates  such  a  configura¬ 
tion  based  upon  a  high-speed  processor  with  an  arithmetic-type  instruction 
(Type  No.  1),  a  6I4K  core  storage,  and  a  disc  storage  unit  to  provide 
maximum  processing  speed  with  a  minimum  of  input  time.  (0) 

(t)  Constraints  and  Limitations  -  A  reading  machine  is  the 
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devices  have  been  developed  to  operate  at  the  indicated  speeds,  there 
are  several  limitations  in  using  these  devices  „  The  reading  machines 
are  based  upon  character  recognition  techniques  that  presently  require 
a  relatively  high  quality  printed  document  to  ensure  aocurate  reading. 

If  documents  are  rejected  or  errors  noted  for  correction  by  the  machine 
or  subsequent  processing,  the  input  spaed  will  be  reduced  considerably. 
Although  a  device  capable  of  reading  documents  and  transforming  them  into 
input  suitable  for  a  computer  is  ideal,  only  continued  development  will 
produce  a  reading  machine  that  is  highly  reliable  and  capable  of  handling 
all  types  of  printed  documents  with  a  minimum  of  errors  and  rejections,  (C) 

The  graph  in  Figure  5-12  depicts  the  storage  capacity  of 
different  types  of  storage  devices  versus  access  time.  Core  storage 
access  time  is  in  the  microsecond  range  as  compared  to  the  slower  access 
times  of  drums,  diso  files,  and  magnetic  tapes;  however,  disc  files  and 
magnetic  tapes  have  a  greater  storage  capacity  than  drums.  This  limita¬ 
tion  indicates  a  need  for  developing  internal  storage  devices  with  greater 
capacity.  Research  in  thin  film  memories,  modulated  coupling  devices, 
and  similar  components  may  provide  a  solution  to  this  problem,  A  large 
high-speed  random-access  internal  memory  for  the  oomputer  would  help  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  auxiliary  storage  devices.  (0) 

(o)  The  Question  of  Output  -  The  eight  configurations  that 
have  been  illustrated  did  not  show  the  means  for  output.  In  systems 
where  the  volume  of  output  ia  great,  the  output  data  is  generally  written 
on  magnetic  tape  to  be  processed  off-line  by  a  printer  or  by  a  microfilm 
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processor.  It  has  been  assumed  that  output  will  not  equal  input  in 
volume  or  in  rate  so  that  off-line  processing  of  output  from  magnetic 
tape  will  not  interfere  with  the  operational  efficiency  of  the  system.  (U) 

An  intermediate  input-output  device  will  be  required  in  a  Fact 
Correlation  System  to  allow  an  analyst  to  interrogate  the  system  or  the 
system  to  interrogate  an  analyst  when  it  has  a  problem  to  resolve.  This 
device  can  be  a  keyboard  and  an  on-line  printer,  a  cathode-ray  display 
system,  or  a  direct  display  system  capable  of  handling  relatively  small 
amounts  of  data  at  any  one  time.  If  such  an  inquiry  becomes  necessary 
during  the  processing  of  a  document,  a  time  lapse  will  occur  while  the 
processor  asks  for  information  from  an  analyst.  This  time  lapse  has  not 
been  considered  as  part  of  the  document  processing  time  because  it  is  not 
an  expected  condition  that  will  occur  for  each  document.  The  length  of 
time  will  also  vary,  depending  upon  the  number  of  questions  asked  and  the 
difficulty  in  resolving  the  problem  that  ha3  arisen.  (U) 

E.  Comparative  Operations 

The  four  phases  of  data  processing — input,  processing,  storage  and 
retrieval  and  output — are  interdependent;  therefore,  any  change  in  one 
phase  affects  the  others.  Computer  users  pay  a  high  prioe  when  they  do 
not  design  the  processing  system  before  seleoting  a  computer.  Computers 
have  been  selected  because  they  had  faster  magnetio  tapes,  high  arithmetic 
speeds,  or  faster  printers  than  other  computers,  even  though  these  features 
were  really  not  germane  to  the  processing  application.  The  equipment  must 
be  considered  in  terms  of  its  application  as  well  as  in  terms  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  equipment  in  the  system.  (U) 
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1.  Ingot  Devices 

Data  input  is  defined  as  the  generation,  ooUeotion,  and  transmittal 
of  data  to  a  computer  for  automatic  processing.  Since  data  input  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  are  an  integral  part  of  a  data  processing  system, 
the  selection  of  input  equipment  to  handle  the  data  depends  upon  computer- 
related  attributes — the  volume  of  transactions  processed,  computer  speed, 
time  between  computer-processing  cycles,  and  the  type  of  input  data  the 
computer  can  accept.  Five  basic  considerations  in  selecting  input  devices 
ares  the  equipment  reliability  (measured  in  terms  of  available  time  and 
accuracy)}  volume  of  data  to  be  handled  by  the  system;  input  time  require¬ 
ments;  equipment  costs;  and  design  features  of  the  equipment.  (U) 

The  development  of  devices  that  automatically  read  documents  by 
optical,  electronic,  or  magnetio  sensing  improves  data  input  recording. 
Typed  documents  have  in  the  past  been  unusable  as  computer  inputs,  although 
they  provided  information  in  clear  readable  form.  Consequently,  personnel 
have  had  to  read  the  typewritten,  printed,  or  handwritten  documents, 
abstract  the  important  information  from  them,  and  reproduce  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  punched  cards  or  punched  tape,  often  introducing  errors  into  the 
data  in  the  process.  However,  with  advances  in  the  techniques  of  sense¬ 
reading,  typed  doouments  will  ultimately  be  usable  as  direct  input  for 
the  computer.  (U) 

(a)  Reading  Maohinea  -  One  type  of  character  recognition 
machine  for  converting  typewritten  or  printed  information  into  a  form 
suitable  for  electronic  data  processing  systems  is  the  matrix  comparison 
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reader.  This  machine  uses  an  electronic  pattern  matching  technique  United 


only  by  the  speed  of  paper  handling.  Ho  mechanical  scanning  or  other 
meohanioal  features  are  involved.  A  block  diagram  of  the  matrix  reader 
is  shewn  in  Figure  5-13.  (U) 


In  the  optimum  pattern  matching  process  shown  in  Figure  5-lk 
the  ouput  of  a  bank  of  photocells  is  sampled  as  follows: 

Step  1:  -  Documents  are  fed  one  by  one  past  a  high-speed 

paper  transport  under  an  optical  head  at  constant 
speed.  The  optical  head  projects  images  of  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  moving  character  to  a  bank  of  photo 
sensitive  cells. 

Step  2:  -  Preamplifiers  boost  the  electrical  signals  and  four 
level  quantizers  detect  white  from  three  densities 
of  black. 

Step  3:  -  The  "first  black"  signal  from  the  quantizers 

stimulates  a  sampling  time  signal  from  control 
logic  circuits.  Samples  are  taken  sequentially 
as  the  character  moves  past  the  optical  head. 

Step  U:  -  The  storage  matrix  receives  signals  indicating 

the  sampling  of  a  character  has  been  completed 
and  the  shift  register  moves  the  memorized  image 
to  the  lower  edge. 

Step  5:  -  Recognition  circuits  select  the  best  voltage  match 
and  determine  the  character.  The  recognized 
character  is  transferred  in  coded  form  to  buffer 
storage  and  then  transferred  to  magnetic  tape, 
punched  paper  tape,  punched  card,  or  computer 
memory. 

The  recognition  oirouits  electronically  compare  with  the  storage  matrix 
master  matrices  consisting  of  an  individual  matrix  for  each  character. 
Since  comparisons  are  performed  in  parallel,  the  process  is  extremely 
fast;  the  reader  operates  at  instantaneous  reading  rates  of  10,000 
characters  per  second,  although  the  effective  reading  rate  is  somewhat 
lower.  (U) 
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FIGURE  5-13.  Slock  Diagram  of  Matrix  Reader 


n  :  m.iM  a  ai  i  k 


FIGURE  5- 14-  Character  Recognition  Sequence 


***»  isouiis  .uauunu  xs  uoAioiB .  various  xont  styles  and 
sizes,  including  common  typewritten  upper-  and  lower-case  or  printed 
fonts,  can  be  accommodated  simultaneously  3inoe  the  master  matrices  are 
custom  manufactured  for  each  machine.  Single-spaced  elite  type  of  news¬ 
print  can  be  read  provided  the  characters  do  not  touch.  It  is  possible 
to  accommodate  more  than  one  alphabet,  if  this  degree  of  flexibility  were 
desired.  For  example,  documents  printed  in  Russian  could  be  read  by  a 
matrix  reader  with  the  characters  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  (U) 

The  resolving  power  and  logic  built  into  the  machine  is  such 
that  the  reading  of  relatively  poor  reproductions,  such  as  carbon  copies 
and  relatively  imperfect  print,  is  possible.  Some  smudging  or  minor 
defects  in  the  original  characters  are  tolerable.  The  machine  does  not 
recognize  the  character  "A"  because  it  meets  certain  specific  require¬ 
ments,  but  because  it  meats  the  characteristics  of  the  character  "A" 
better  than  the  characteristics  of  any  other  letter  or  number.  Thus  an 
imperfect  character  may  still  be  the  best  match.  (U) 

Reliability  is  a  function  of  the  quality  of  print  read  by  the 
machine.  Machines  have  been  built  to  read  typewritten  information  with 
reject  rates  of  less  than  1  character  in  10,000  and  error  rates  of  less 
than  1  character  in  100,000.  There  are  a  number  of  techniques  that  may 
be  built  into  the  machine  to  increase  its  reliability.  Two  independent 
comparisons  for  each  character  can  check  the  character  successively  posi¬ 
tioned  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  storage  matrix. for  each  character.  (U) 

Additional  requirements  can  be  imposed  to  verify  the  reliability 
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of  the  machines ,  For  example,  if  the  two  highest  voltages  are  too  close 
to  eaoh  other,  the  observed  character  can  be  rejected  as  uncertain.  By 
adjusting  the  relative  values  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  the  error  rate 
can  be  decreased  by  simply  increasing  the  proportion  of  rejected  characters— 
i.e.,  by  using  a  more  stringent  criteria  for  acceptance  of  a  character. 

The  choice  of  error  rates  would  depend  upon  the  font  being  read,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  errors  in  the  material,  and  the  cost  of  reprocessing  rejects. 

A  mark  indicating  the  rejected  line  can  be  printed  on  the  document,  so 
that  the  error  can  be  quickly  located  by  an  operator;  then  a  correction 
can  be  sent  to  the  system.  (U) 

Other  procedures  may  also  be  used  to  improve  the  reliability 
of  the  recognition  system.  For  example,  a  standard  pre-printed  alphabet 
can  be  read  between  every  two  documents,  thereby  checking  the  machine's 
accuracy  before  beginning  the  next  document.  Thi3  check  alphabet  can  be 
printed  in  both  heavy  and  light  density  ink  so  that  the  tolerance  of  the 
machine  can  be  continuously  cheoked  against  itself.  (U) 

The  redundancy  of  information  in  a  document  can  be  used  to 
increase  accuracy.  If  a  field  is  numeric,  the  alphabetic  matrices  can 
be  temporarily  disabled  so  that  only  10  voltages  have  to  be  compared. 

This  procedure  appreciably  decreases  both  the  reject  and  error  probabilities. 
It  is  possible  to  program  the  recognition  procedure  so  that  errors  occurr¬ 
ing  in  standard  or  unique  lines  of  a  text  can  be  corrected  automatically.  (U) 

The  reading  machines  described  here  are  constantly  being  Improved 
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ana  aeveiopea.  a  macnme  oapaDis  or  reading  10/0U0  characters  per  second 
has  been  built  but  is  not  in  production.  The  readers  are  generally  built 
to  suit  an  individual  user's  requirements.  A  more  complex  machine,  such 
as  one  that  reads  alpha-numeric  information  in  both  upper  and  lower  case 
type,  might  require  as  much  as  a  year  for  delivery.  (U) 

(b)  Optical  Soannara  -  Optical  scanners  employ  a  high-speed, 
high-resolution  electromechanical  scanner  to  sweep  over  the  data  image 
just  as  a  television  camera  scans  a  picture  image.  Each  letter  or  number 
is  scanned  many  times,  with  each  scan  representing  a  vertical  slice  of 
the  oharacter.  A  photo-multiplier  converts  each  scan  into  video  pulses. 

A  complete  set  of  video  pulses  contains  all  the  information  about  a  letter 
or  number  in  electronic  form.  The  video  pulses  are  analyzed  to  identify 
the  character  and  to  activate  a  punching  or  magnetic  recording  device. 

The  character,  is  resolved  into  a  bar  code;  the  relative  length,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  oriontation  of  the  bars  are  the  significant  parameters.  Each 
character  differs  from  any  other  oharacter  by  at  least  two  bars  so  that 
the  chance  of  errors  is  small.  The  code  is  simple  enough;  defective  or 
partially  obliterated  characters  are  often  repaired  with  pencil  and  eraser.  (U) 

Optical  scanners  read  numbers,  capital  letters,  common  punc¬ 
tuation  marks  and  special  symbols.  Scanners  have  been  built  to  read  mixed 
cases,  but  not  as  a  standard  item,  A  variety  of  type  fonts  may  be  read; 
however,  the  scanner  is  not  able  to  read  multiple  fonts.  A  speoial  type 
font,  especially  suited  to  optical  soanning  systems,  helps  to  compensate 
for  the  wide  variety  of  print  quality  in  the  ordinary  data  source.  This 
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ujf  uo  i  vu\<  xu^reases  fch6  reliability  and  efficiency  of  optical  scanning 
systems,  (U) 


Optical  scanners  are  considerably  slower  than  the  matrix  reader. 
Data  is  read  at  a  rate  of  six  32-character  lines  per  second  or  two  and  one- 
half  full  lines  per  second.  Ordinary  documents  can  be  read  and  punched 
on  paper  tape  at  the  rate  of  2it0  characters  per  second;  this  speed  can 
be  increased  to  300  characters  per  second  if  magnetic  tape  is  used  for 
recording.  (U) 


In  addition  to  the  basic  function  of  reading  and  transforming 
characters,  optical  scanners  may  have  other  capabilities  that  contribute 
to  their  usefulness  in  a  data  processing  system: 

(1)  Accumulating — the  scanner  can  add  and  subtract,  recognise 

signs,  and  produce  algebraic  totals,  both  positive  and 
negative.  Totals  can  be  transferred  to  the  output 
record,  printed  on  a  lister,  or  both. 

(2)  List  printing — to  monitor  batch  detail  and  summary  infor¬ 

mation  list,  printing  can  be  provided  on  continuous 

tape  with  information  suplied  from  scanned  or  accumulated 

data. 

(3)  Batoh  heading— to  identify  every  output  record,  informa- 

tion  read  from  header  documents  can  be  included  in 
every  output  reoord  resulting  from  the  reading  of  all 
documents  in  that  batch. 

(li)  Mark  scanning— preprinted  mark  guides  on  a  document,  in 
pen  or  pencil,  can  be  optically  read  and  converted  to 
machine  language. 

(5)  Programming— flexibility  in  reading  and  output  formats 
can  be  achieved  through  programming.  Wired  control 
panels  select  the  program  steps,  each  of  which  performs 
a  function  such  as  reading  and  storing  a  digit,  filling 
zeros  in  storage,  or  locating  and  testing  a  check  digit. 

Presently  available  models  of  optical  scanners  read  upper  case  letters, 
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numerals,  and  common  punctuation  marks  and  symbols.  Their  repertoire 
could  be  extended  to  inolude  lower  oase  letters  and  exotic  alphabets.  (U) 

(c)  Card  Readera  -  The  majority  of  card  readers  are  electro¬ 
mechanical  devices.  Cards  are  placed  in  a  hopper,  mechanically  moved 
through  a  card  feed  unit  under  reading  brushes  that  sense  the  informa¬ 
tion  punched  on  the  cards,  and  plaoed  in  a  stacker.  The  electrical 
impulses  sensed  by  the  brushes  are  transferred  to  a  buffer  storage  where 
they  are  translated  and  transmitted  to  magnetic  tape  units.  Checking 
features  compare  the  record  read  from  the  card  against  that  transmitted 
to  tape.  Card  readers  operate  at  speeds  ranging  from  250  to  800  or  more 
cards  per  minute.  The  higher  speed  card  readers  are  sometimes  used  for 
direct  input  to  a  computer.  (U) 

A  special  card  reader  has  been  developed  to  fulfill  the  need 
for  reading  cards  at  speeds  more  closely  matching  those  of  some  computers. 
This  reader  uses  photo-sensing  in  both  reading  and  timing  operations. 
Photo-diodes  time  the  reading  cycle  and  provide  a  constant  series  of 
checks.  Horizontal  diodes  in  a  oirouit  supply  an  output  whenever  a 
change  from  dark  to  light  is  detected}  the  vertical  diodes  supply  an 
output  only  when  changes  from  light  to  dark  are  detected.  (U) 

The  card  reader  has  a  simple  mechanical  design  so  that  there 
are  no  major  maintenance  problems.  The  cards  are  fed  from  a  UOQO-card 
hopper  through  the  photo-sensing  system  and  into  a  removable  drawer. 

Cards  oan  be  read  at  speeds  from  UOO  to  3000  cards  per  minute.  The  card 
reader  may  be  used  on-line  with  a  computer  or  off-line  for  card-to-tape 
conversion.  (U) 
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(d)  Tape  Units  -  The  magnetics  tape  a  nit  is  an  intermediary 
input  devioe  that  requires  another  input  device  to  record  data  on  tapes. 
Tape  units  operate  at  speeds  from  TOGO  or  less  to  more  than  360,000 
characters  per  second}  henoe,  tape  units  come  closer  to  matching  com¬ 
puter  speeds  than  any  other  input  device.  However,  since  tape  units 
require  some  other  device  for  recording  data,  their  U3e  as  input  devices 
depends  upon  the  combined  character  handling  rate.  (U) 

Since  magnetic  tapes  are  also  a  prime  a tor-age  device,  they  will 
be  discussed  further  under  the  heading  of  Storage  Devices.  (See  also 
Table  5-7  for  a  comparison  of  tape  units  and  different  kinds  of  tape.)  (U) 

2.  Output  Devices 

(a)  Printers  -  High-speed  printers  print  1000  or  more  full 
lines  of  alpha-numeric  characters  per  minute  and  2000  or  more  lines  of 
numeric  characters  per  minute.  These  printers  are  capable  of  both  on¬ 
line  and  off-line  performance.  Lower  speed  printers  have  rates  of  150 
or  kOu  lines  per  minute  and  may  prove  entirely  adequate  in  some  applica¬ 
tions  where  greater  speeds  are  not  required.  (U) 

Two  basic  types  of  printers  are  available:  one  uses  a  print 
roll  or  drumj  the  other,  a  wire  printer.  Both  types  of  printer  are 
capable  of  printing  off-line  from  magnetic  tape  or  on-line  under  computer 
control.  The  former  type  consists  of  a  constantly  revolving  print  roll 
or  drum  with  engraved  columns  of  characters.  Print  hammers  are  triggered 
by  input  pulses  that  convert  the  data  source  information  into  printing 
signals.  An  intermediate  storage  unit  retains  data  required  for  at  least 
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one  complete  print  line  until  the  program  unit  sends  it  to  the  print  hammer 
drive  oireuits.  The  program  unit  controls  the  printing  cycle  by  synchronis¬ 
ing  the  functioning  of  auxiliary  components  with  the  printer  operation.  (U) 

The  wire  type  printer  receives  data  through  a  control  and 
storage  unit  in  sequential  order  from  tape.  Each  character  is  printed  as 
a  pattern  of  dots  formed  by  the  ends  of  small  wires  arranged  in  a  $  by  7 
rectangle.  Character  configuration  is  determined  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  pi'ojecting  wires  terminating  in  the  print  head;  selected  wires  are 
pressed  against  an  inked  fabric  ribbon  to  print  the  characters  on  paper. 

The  print  unit  consists  of  30  to  60  print  heads  spaced  four  character 
positions  apart.  To  print  even  lines,  the  unit  moves  from  left  to  right 
four  times  in  four  subcycles }  each  head  prints  four  adjacent  characters. 

In  printing  odd  line,  the  print  unit  moves  through  a  reverse  process. 
Printing  in  both  directions  conserves  printing  time.  (U) 

A  combination  high-speed  printer  and  plotter  has  also  been 
developed.  This  device  receives  information  from  magnetic  tape  and  plots 
up  to  6000  points  per  second  in  10  simultaneous  curves  while  printing 
annotations  and  drawing  grid  lines  on  output  paper  moving  at  10  inches 
per  second.  If  this  device  is  only  used  as  a  high-speed  printer,  it  is 
capable  of  printing  1*000  lines  per  minute  with  100  characters  per  line.  (U) 

(b)  Microfilm  -  A  microfilm  system  converts  machine  language 
to  alpha-numeric  characters  on  microfilm  at  speeds  compatible  with  the 
computer  itself.  The  system  converts  magnetic  pulses  into  visible  alpha¬ 
numeric  or  special  oharaaters  and  records  them  on  microfilm  at  an  average 
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recording  rate  of  20,000  characters  per  seoond.  The  system  uses  an 
electronic  camera  with  16-ram  film  with  a  oapaclty  of  1000  feet  of  film 
per  magazine.  This  amount  of  film  can  contain  the  decoded  information 
from  as  many  as  80  reels  of  2l;00-foot  magnetic  tape.  The  microfilm 
images  can  be  viewed  on  the  faoe  of  a  cathode  ray  tube,  reproduced  as  a 
paper  enlargement,  or  stored  as  microfilm  records.  The  system  operates 
off-line  from  magnetic  tape  or  on-line  under  computer  control.  Microfilm 
output  is  especially  advantageous  in  systems  having  a  great  volume  of 
output  data,  as  in  information  storage  and  retrieval  applications.  (U) 

(c)  Display  Devices  -  Digital  display  devices  are  another 
means  of  presenting  computer  generated  data.  Displays  may  be  generated 
on  cathode  ray  tubes  or  projected  on  wall  screens.  In  a  typical  cathode 
ray  tube  system,  a  keyboard  on  an  input-output  control  console  permits 
an  operator  to  compose  messages,  correct  typing  errors,  and  transmit  the 
corrected  message  to  a  computer,  disc  file,  tape  unit,  or  magnetic  drum. 

The  oonsole  contains  a  high-speed  magnetic  core  memory  from  which  the 
data  is  displayed  on  the  scope.  Symbol  generation  rates  exceed  150,000 
per  second.  (U) 

Various  display  devices  are  capable  of  plotting  points  and 
drawing  vectors  as  well  as  generating  alpha-numeric  characters  of  several 
different  sizes.  Although  display  devices  are  certainly  a  form  of  output 
devioe,  they  are  actually  much  more,  since  they  also  have  input  and  storage 
facilities.  These  devices  are  espeoailly  useful  as  on-line  intermediary 
input-output  devioes  in  oases  where  information  monitoring,  interrogation, 
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and  man-machine  communications  are  an  integral  part  of  the  data  processing 
system.  (U) 

(d)  Multiple  Stylus  Recorder  -  Another  method  of  output  from 
a  computer  or  magnetic  tape  is  the  multiple  stylus  recorder.  This  unit 
is  a  facsimile  recorder  that  marks  moist  eleotrolytically  treated  paper 
by  applying  current.  The  device  has  1021+  writing  styli  that  press  11- 
inch  wide  paper  against  a  reciprocating  steel  strip  with  paper  moving  at 
5  or  10  inches  per  second.  Currents  are  applied  through  the  style  to  the 
bar.  The  electrolytic  process  removes  metal  from  the  bar  and  deposits  it 
on  the  paper  as  dots  0.01  inch  in  diameter.  (U) 

3.  Storage  Devioea 

The  functions  of  the  storage  unit  are  to  reoeive  digital  data  and 
control  information,  to  retain  this  data  unchanged,  and  to  return  this 
data  to  the  remainder  of  the  system  upon  request.  In  describing  storage 
devices  the  following  definitions  apply: 

(a)  Storage  oapaolty — the  number  of  available  addresses  for 

word  storage. 

(b)  Bit  capacity— the  number  of  words  multiplied  by  the  num- 

ber  of  bits  per  word. 

(o)  Read  aocess  time — the  elapsed  time  from  the  moment  when 
the  system  requests  a  stored  word  until  the  system 
receives  that  word  from  the  storage  unit. 

(d)  Write  oyole  time— the  elapsed  time  between  the  storage 
of  two  words  in  different  addresses. 

Storage  units  are  classified  according  to  operating  mode,  order  of  access, 
and  permanence  of  the  stored  data.  (0) 
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There  are  three  types  of  operating  mode  to  consider}  the  first  is 
the  addressable  mode,  the  most  common  operating  mode  of  storage  units. 

This  mode  has  a  write  and  a  read  phase.  Data  is  retrieved  in  this  mode 
on  the  basis  of  the  address  of  the  word  in  storage.  A  second  operating 
mode  is  the  content  addressed  mode.  This  mode  also  has  two  phases,  but 
the  read  phase  is  different  because  all  or  a  portion  of  the  stored  digital 
data  is  the  input  of  the  read  phase  rather  than  the  address.  The  input 
word  is  compared  with  all  stored  word3  serially  until  a  match  is  found. 
Output  is  the  remainder  of  the  stored  word  or  a  unit  record  of  a  given 
number  of  stored  words  following  the  input  data  word.  There  is  also  a 
method  for  quizzing  all  storage  registers  in  parallel  for  a  match,  as  in 
associative  storage  units.  The  third  mode  is  the  buffer  mode,  which  also 
operates  in  both  a  write  and  read  phase.  However,  in  the  write  phase, 
only  the  data  word  and  control  signal  are  inputs,  no  address  being  spec¬ 
ified}  in  the  read  phase,  data  words  are  read  out  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  stored— first  in,  first  out.  The  newer  push-down  buffers  have 
a  last  in,  first  out  order.  (U) 

The  order  of  access  of  a  storage  unit  may  be  either  cyclic,  serial, 
or  random.  In  oyolio  aocess  the  addresses  are  arranged  serially,  traversed 
in  one  direction,  and  the  first  follows  immediately  after  the  last.  An 
example  of  thi3  type  of  access  is  the  magnetic  drum  and  the  disc  file. 

In  determining  read  access  time  for  cyolio  aocess,  the  average  read  access 
time  is  considered}  that  is,  half  the  minimum  value  plus  the  maximum 
value— 0.0  (min  +  max).  Serial  access  is  a  serial  progression  from  any 
address  to  any  other,  passing  all  intervening  addresses}  this  order  is 
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often  reversible.  The  elapsed  time  depends  upon  the  number  of  intervening 
addresses.  For  single  address  inputs  at  random,  the  average  aooeas  time 
must  be  considered.  For  example,  for  a  non-reveraible  read  magnetio  tape, 
the  average  access  time  is  the  time  required  to  read  the  entire  tape 
divided  by  two.  If  a  large  block  of  addresses  are  requested  simultaneously, 
the  rate  of  data  transfer  must  be  considered}  that  is,  the  elapsed  time 
includes  the  time  to  move  from  one  address  to  the  next  address  and  to  read 
the  amount  of  data  stored  in  that  address.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
access  is  tape  and  card  storage.  Random  acco33  generally  takes  the  least 
elapsed  time  but  requires  the  most  equipment  and  expense.  In  random 
access  the  input  address  is  completely  Independent  of  the  past  history  of 
addresses}  that  is,  any  storage  register  can  be  addressed  with  equal 
elapsed  time  without  affecting  the  time  required  to  retrieve  data  from 
the  next  address.  Core  storage  is  an  example  of  random  accessing.  (U) 

Stored  data  may  be  erasable,  fixed,  or  volatile.  If  the  data  are 
erasable,  then  data  can  be  entered  under  control  of  the  system}  hence, 
both  the  read  and  write  phases  are  permitted.  Both  phases  usually  require 
operator  intervention}  the  storage  unit  is  changeable.  Fixed  data  are 
essentially  built  into  the  storage  registers  and  cannot  be  changed  with¬ 
out  a  major  revision  of  the  equipment.  These  units  are  called  recall  or 
read  only  storage  units.  One  advantage  of  such  units  is  that  they  save 
the  expense  of  write  equipment  and  avoid  accidental  erasure.  Data  storage 
is  volatile  if  the  stored  data  is  vulnerable  to  loss  through  power  failure 
or  other  mishap,  as,  for  example,  in  magnetostrictive  and  fuzed  quartz 
delays.  With  reliable  power  sources,  this  type  of  storage  is  not  a 
drawback.  (D) 
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(a)  Magnetic  Pore  Storage  —  The  magnetic  oops  is  a  high-speed 
random  access,  erasable  storage  unit  that  exploits  magnetic  hysteresis  in 
ferromagnetic  materials  as  its  basic  mechanism.  The  core  presents  a  closed 
flux  path  that  is  switched  from  one  stable  state  to  another  by  passing  a 
current  on  one  or  more  wires  through  the  aperture  of  the  core  to  produce 
a  magnetomotive  force  sufficiently  above  the  threshold.  Reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current  produces  the  opposite  state.  The  switching  speed 
is  a  function  of  the  magnitude  of  the  applied  field  and  is  inversely 
related  to  the  amount  or  volume  of  material  switched.  (U) 

The  most  common  core  sizes  are  80  by  50  mils  and  50  by  30  mil3. 
Smaller  sizes  would  produce  higher  speeds  (in  the  nanosecond  range),  but 
there  is  a  physical  limit  to  the  size  that  can  be  practically  handled. 

The  us8  of  two  cores  per  bit  increases  the  speed  and  temperature  toleranoe 
of  core  storage;  it  also  equalizes  the  load  on  access  outputs  and  has  in 
some  instances  permitted  non-destructive  read-out.  However,  this  design 
feature  is  achieved  at  an  increased  cost  per  bit.  The  moderate  cost, 
high  reliability  as  a  function  of  speed,  and  simplicity  of  its  concept 
have  contributed  to  the  widespread  use  of  magnetic  core  memories  in 
present-day  computers,  (U) 

(b)  Magnetic  Drums  -  Another  common  method  of  exploiting 
magnetic  hysteresis  is  in  magnetic  drums.  A  probe  or  reading  head  is 
passed  through  the  demagnetizing  field  in  air  over  a  magnetic  surface  to 
permit  sensing  of  the  remanent  flux  state  without  actually  switching  it. 
The  rate  of  change  of  flux  induoes  a  voltage  oapable  of  being  sensed  in 
the  read  head.  This  operation  produces  a  non-destruotive  read-out  that 
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can  be  electrically  altered  by  passing  a  current  through  a  similar  (or  the 
same)  sensing  head  at  the  appropriate  time  and  in  the  appropriate  direction, 
A  coating  of  ferrite  material  les3  than  1  mil  thick  is  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
porting  surface  for  easy  transport  to  the  vicinity  of  the  head.  (U) 

The  read  access  time  is  limited  only  by  the  access  circuit. 

The  mechanical  speed  with  which  the  read  head  and  storage  register  can  be 
brought  together  and  the  maximum  frequency  limit  of  the  sensing  equipment 
are  the  limits  of  reading  speed.  Packing  densities  of  22,000  bits  per 
square  inch  have  been  achieved,  and  laboratory  experiments  have  shown  that 
more  than  3,000  bit3  per  inch  are  possible  under  single  sensing  heads  that 
can  be  stacked  $00  to  the  inch.  (U) 

A  recent  development  in  both  magnetic  drums  and  disc  storage 
units  is  the  flying  head.  There  are  three  general  classifications  of 
flying  heads j  the  contact  start-stop  flying  head;  the  externally- 
actuated  flying  head;  and  the  noncontact  start-stop  flying  head.  The 
contact  start-stop  head  starts  in  contact  with  the  drum  surface  and  is 
lifted  by  the  creation  of  a  laminar  film  of  air  in  the  immediate  area  of 
the  rotating  drum  surface.  This  type  of  head  has  the  following  disadvan¬ 
tages!  start-3top  wears  the  head  and  coating;  increased  starting  power 
is  required  because  of  the  friction  drag  of  the  heads  against  the  coating; 
low  temperatures  may  produce  frost  adhesion  between  head  and  coating;  the 
head  has  a  natural  low  resonant  frequency.  (0) 

The  externally- aotuated  head  is  a  nonaontaot  start-stop  head 
that  is  phys.ioally  moved  into  flying  position  by  pneumatio,  hydraulic, 
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electrical,  or  mechanical  devioea  each  time  the  drum  starts.  This  type 
is  suitable  for  disc  files  where  hydraulic  power  is  already  available.  (U) 

There  are  two  types  of  noncontact  flying  heads,  the  Bernoulli 
head  and  the  general  purpose  flying  head.  The  Bernoulli  head  operates  by 
having  an  aerodynamic  shape  that  causes  it  to  fly  toward  the  drum  surface 
as  the  drum  accelerates  to  operating  speed.  The  equalization  of  forces 
as  the  head  approaches  the  surface  and  rides  on  the  laminar  film  surround¬ 
ing  the  coating  causes  the  head  to  fly  stably  within  a  few  ten-thousandths 
of  an  inch  of  the  coating.  This  type  of  head  has  been  successfully  used 
in  airborne  and  military  applications.  (U) 

The  general  purpose  flying  head  is  a  parallel  reed  type  that 
incorporates  an  aerodynamic  surface  on  a  conventional  cylindrical  head 
body  to  develop  a  flying  force  between  the  head  and  the  recording  surface. 
The  cylindrical  head  body  is  supported  on  the  free  ends  of  a  pair  of  spring 
reeds  that  urge  the  head  toward  the  drum  surface,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-15. 

A  shoe  of  self -lubricating  material  is  lapped  flat  and  secured  on  the  end 
of  the  head.  This  shoe  lifts  the  head  away  from  the  drum  and  protects 
the  drum  surface  from  damage  by  accidental  head-drum  collisions  during 
adjustment  or  servicing.  An  adjustment  screw  acts  against  the  outer  spring 
reed  to  vary  the  spring  force  urging  the  head  toward  the  drum.  As  the 
force  is  increased,  the  head  flies  closer  to  the  drumj  as  it  is  decreased, 
the  head  flies  further  away.  The  movement  of  the  head  toward  the  drum 
surface  is  limited  by  an  adjustable  stop  screw.  The  stop  screw  is  set 
while  the  drum  is  in  the  dynamio  condition  so  as  to  provide  a  head-to- 
drum  spacing  that  is  slightly  greater  than  the  centrifugal  and  thermal 
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5-15.  General  Purpose  Flying  Head 


expansion  of  the  dram.  Henoe,  the  heads  are  not  in  contact  with  the 
drum  when  it  is  started.  Aa  the  drum  accelerates  and  expands,  the  drum 
surface  approaches  the  heads  but  does  not  contact  them  because  of  the 
lift  provided  by  the  laminar  film  of  air  surrounding  the  drum.  (U) 

The  general  purpose  flying  heads  can  be  used  in  both  general 
storage  and  register  applications.  In  a  general  storage  configuration, 
a  number  of  heads  are  supported  on  a  common  mounting  block;  in  a  register 
configuration,  individual  fixed  and  adjustable  mounting  blocks  are  used.  (U) 

A  drum  file  with  a  198.6  million  bit  capacity  employs  two 
drums  with  two  magnetic  head  assemblies  attached  to  a  single  linear  track 
access  mechanism.  There  are  2000  tracks  per  drum  and  SO  tracks  per  inch. 
The  drums  rotate  at  a  3peed  of  870  revolutions  per  minute  and  have  a  bit 
density  of  650  bits  per  inch.  The  head  positioning  time  is  a  maximum  of 
of  550  milliseconds.  The  heads  are  aerodynamic ally  floated  at  a  distance 
of  0.0002  inch  from  the  drums'  surfaces.  The  two-drum  configuration 
doubles  the  amount  of  information  available  to  the  access  mechanism.  (U) 

Magnetic  drum  storage  differs  from  magnetic  core  storage;  the 
drum  has  dynamic  cyclic  access  rather  than  static  access.  Qyolio  access 
reduces  the  amount  of  read-write  circuits  per  unit  of  storage  capacity 
far  below  that  of  static  connections.  The  total  number  of  storage  cells 
that  connect  with  a  single  read-write  channel  during  a  single  cycle  of 
aocess  is  called  a  group  of  storage  cells.  A  storage  unit  may  then  be 
oyolic  but  have  separate  read-write  circuits  for  eaoh  group.  The  group 
is  aooessed  statioally  even  though  the  storage  unit  is  oyolic,  thus 
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permitting  random  aeoessing  of  groups.  Alternatively,  a  single  read-write 
channel  has  a  dynamic,  aerial  oonneotion  with  the  groups,  as  in  the  flying- 
head  drums.  (U) 

Although  magnetic  drums  have  been  used  for  the  high-speed 
working  storage  unit  of  some  relatively  slow  computers,  their  longer 
access  time  ha3  relegated  them  primarily  to  the  role  of  back-up  storage 
units.  The  various  types  of  drum  storage  units  are  compared  in  Table  5-5.  (U) 

(o)  Dlso  Storage  Units  -  Diso  storage  units  are  another 
example  of  dynamio  access  storage  units  based  upon  the  principle  of  mag¬ 
netic  hysteresis.  Although  similar  in  principle  to  drums,  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  achieving  far  greater  speeds.  Diso  storage  units  provide  random 
accessing  of  groups  of  storage  cells  in  much  the  same  manner  as  drums. 

Early  disc  storage  units  had  only  one  read-write  channel  so  that  the  head 
moved  linearly  in  two  dimensions  but  not  on  several  discs  simultaneously. 
Speed  was  increased  by  including  multiple  heads  per  arm  and  one  for  each 
disc  face,  thus  greatly  reducing  both  the  mechanical  distance  the  heads 
must  travel  and  the  aoce33  time  to  a  group.  By  simultaneously  position¬ 
ing  the  arms  on  eaoh  surface,  parallel  read-out  of  individual  words  has 
been  achieved.  The  read-write  heads  generally  are  the  airborne  type, 
such  as  the  flying  heads,  and  are  loaded  against  the  disc  by  pneumatic 
pressure.  The  boundary  layer  of  air  on  the  rotating  diso  supports  the 
heads  and  prevents  actual  contact  with  the  surfaoe.  (U) 

Present-day  diso  storage  units  have  a  wide  range  of  parameters.  ■ 
The  number  of  disos  vary  from  one  to  sixty-four  with  diso  diameters  varying 
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Bryant  5005 
Bryant  5008 
Bryant  50ll* 

Bryant  7505 
Bryant  7508 
Bryant  75lU 
Bryant  10000 
Biyant  10008 
Bryant  lOOll* 

Bryant  10019 
Drum  File  (2  drums) 
HW  1*00  Drum 
Univac  FH-880 
Univao  FH-500 
IBM  733  Drum 
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TABLE  5-5.  DRUM  MEMO 


MAXIMUM 

rpm 

^rps 

NUMBER  OF 
TRACKS 

PER  DRUM 

NUMBER  OF 
BITS  PER 
TRACK 

TOTAL 

CAPACITY 

(bits) 

MAXIMUM 

ACCESS 

TIME 

(msec) 

21*000 

85 

20l*8 

17U,080 

18000 

150 

20U8 

306,200 

12000 

280 

20l*8 

569, 3UU 

12000 

85 

3072 

261,220 

8000 

150 

3072 

1*60,800 

6000 

280 

3072 

860,160 

6000 

85 

U096 

3h8,l6o 

6000 

150 

U096 

6ll+,  UOO 

3600 

280 

1096 

1,11*6,880 

3600 

1*20 

1*096 

1,720,320 

870 

2000 

— 

198,600,000 

550 

3600 

— 

— 

57,31*1; 

8.5 

1800* 

768 

30720 

23,592,960 

17 

3500* 

38U 

25600 

9,830,1*00 

8.5 

— 

— 

“ 

589,821* 

35 
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between -21*  and  35  inshsa.  The  number  of  heads  range  from  one  to  888 
heads  per  storage  unit.  Maximum  access  times  for  different  disc  units 
vary  from  100  to  800  milliseconds,  and  charaoter  storage  oapaoities  vary 
from  5  to  176  million  characters.  The  various  types  of  disc  storage  units 
are  compared  in  Table  £-6.  (U) 

(d)  Magnetic  Tape  Storage  -  Digital  magnetic  tape  recording 
has  provided  large  capacity,  medium-aocess  time  storage  of  information  in 
digital  computing  systems  for  more  than  a  decade.  During  this  period, 
continued  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  increasing  the  total  amount  of 
information  stored  on  a  fixed  length  of  tape  and  increasing  the  instant¬ 
aneous  transfer  rate  for  writing  or  reading.  (U) 

Information  is  recorded  on  magnetio  tapes  in  parallel  bit, 
serial  character  format.  This  parallel  multi-channel  operation  is  the 
distinctive  performance  characteristic  of  magnetic  tape  recording,  since 
it  permits  faster  transfer  rates  than  3ingle  channel  systems.  However, 
this  principle  does  set  a  limit  in  extending  the  capabilities  of  tape 
units.  Bit  packing  densities  have  increased  from  densities  of  100  bits 
per  inch  to  300  and  1*00  per  inoh,  and  high-density  systems  range  from 
556  to  more  than  1,000  bits  per  inoh.  The  highest  rates  are  practical 
only  when  reliability  is  a  less  important  factor  in  system  design.  (U) 

One  tape  recording  system  manufacturer  has  initiated  work  toward 
the  development  of  new  techniques.  Interohannel  timing  problems  have  been 
eliminated  by  independent  self-olooking  parallel  recording  channels  that 
remove  the  time  displacements  of  skew  in  the  system  electronically.  A 
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system  employing  this  technique  provides  instantaneous  data  transfer  at 
the  rate  of  121,000  ten-bit  characters  per  second  by  recording  1,100  bite 
per  inch  at  a  tape  speed  of  110  inches  per  second.  This  system  has  high 
reliability  and  an  exceptionally  low  bit  drop-out  rate  despite  a  data 
transfer  rate  and  storage  oapacity  several  times  greater  than  that  of 
conventional  systems.  (U) 

Another  manufacturer  has  introduced  a  sealed  tape  cartridge 
that  contains  an  1800-foot  reel  of  tape,  on  which  25  million  characters 
can  be  reoorded,  and  an  empty  take-up  reel.  The  cartridge  is  placed  in 
the  tape  unit,  a  button  is  pressed,  and  the  unit  automatically  opens  the 
cartridge,  engages  the  tape,  and  starts  processing-all  within  20  seconds. 
(This  cartridge  eliminates  operator  problems  in  handling  the  tape  itself 
and  thus  increases  the  life  of  the  tape.)  (U) 

Tables  5-7  and  5-8  compare  some  of  the  different  tape  units 
and  the  various  types  of  tape  available.  (U) 

(e)  Thin  Film  Memory  -  Great  increases  In  speed  of  switching 
have  been  demonstrated  in  devices  exploiting  the  rotational  mode  of 
switching.  In  this  type  of  device— thin  film,  for  example— the  entire 
magnetic  domain  is  rotated  to  the  nevf  orientation  simultaneously,  so 
that  switching  time  is  limited  only  by  the  rise  time  of  the  excitation 
energy.  (U) 

Films  deposited  on  a  substrate  show  a  preferred  or  easy  direc¬ 
tion  of  magnetization,  shown  by  a  square  hysteresis  loop,  under  the 
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TABLE  5-7.  TAPE  UNITS 


T 

TAPE  I 

UNITS 

JENSITY 

BITS 

>ER 

CNCH) 

TAPE 

SPEED 

Inches 

per 

SECOND) 

REWIND 

SPEED 

INCHES 

PER 

SECOND) 

START/ 

STOP  TIME 
(MILLISECOND) 

CHARAC¬ 
TER  RATE 
(CHARACTERS 
PER  SECOND) 

IBM  729  II 

JOO  or 
556 

75 

75 

1.2 

10.8 

15,000/ 
la, 667 

IBM  729  IV 

200  or 
556 

112.5 

112.5 

1.2 

7.3 

22,500/ 

62,500 

IBM  7330 

200  or 
556 

36 

36 

2.2 

7,200/ 

20,016 

Ampex 

300 

1  and 

150 

230 

3.0 

U5,ooo 

Ampex 

200  or 
556 

75 

3.3/1. 8 

Control  Data 
606 

200  or 
556 

150 

150 

2.0 

(unload) 

U.o 

30,000/ 

83,1*00 

Honeywell 
High  Density 

555 

111,000 

Honeywell 
Super  Density 

777 

155,000 

Potter 

High  Density 

1,200 

100 

200 

U.5 

120,000 

COMPARISON  OF  LOW  SPEED  AND  HIGH  SPEED  TAPE  REALS 
(Number  of  records  per  reel) 


Recording 
Densifcv  Tbni) 

Record  Leneth  (#  of  Characters  t>er  Record) 

§60 

mim  i&a  ■arieiij*  Mma&mm 

NOTEs  2370  feet  of  usable  tape  with  3 A  inch 
record  gaps  is  assumed.  All  figures  are  approximate. 

TABLE  5-8 


TAPE  UNITS 


KINDS 

OF 

TAPE 

MATERIAL 

COATING  AND 

BASE 

SPECIAL 

FEATURE 

WIDTHS 

(INCHES) 

LENGTHS 

(FEET) 

Scotch 

,38  mil 

,65  mil 

2  times 

vfj  ?;} 

2400 

457 

oxide 

bensilized 

record- 

3/4  j 

4800 

polyester 

ing  time 

1 

9600 

Scotch 

.38  mil 

1.5  mil 

maximum 

h  h 

1250 

458 

oxide 

polyester 

strength 

3/4: 

2500 

1 

5ooo 

Scotch 

,38  mil 

1.0  mil 

50$  more 

b  h 

1800 

459 

oxide 

polyester 

record- 

3/4  j 

3600 

ing  time 

1 

7200 

Audio- 

mylar  150 

tensile 

1 

a 

2400 

tape 

cellulose- 

strength 

i 

OltAA 

acetate 

28  lb. 

10  lb. 

Compu- 

.35  mil 

556  or 

l 

"a  , 

1800 

tape 

.5  mil 

1.45 

800  bits 

3/4 

2400 

1,0  mil 

.92 

per 

l 

3600 

1,5  mil 

polyester 

track  inch 

4800 

Ampex 

1.0  mil 

1 

3600 

mylar 
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influence  of  a  magnetic  field.  Perpendicular  to  this  Basy  direction, 
called  the  hard  direction,  the  film  shows  a  linear  loop,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  5-16.  The  wall  coercive  force  and  the  rotational  saturating 
force  are  obtained  from  these  two  characteristics.  Any  magnetic  square- 
loop  material  can  be  used  as  a  storage  element  in  a  random-access  memory. 

The  unique  geometry,  directional  magnetic  properties,  and  rotational 
remagnetization  process  are  characteristics  that  must  be  considered  in 
the  design  of  thin-film  memories.  Their  behavior  can  be  compared  with 
a  magnetic  dipole  having  two  states,  both  parallel  to  the  preferred  or 
easy  direction.  These  states  represent  the  storage  of  a  1  or  0  in  each 
thin  film  element.  Three  conductors  are  associated  with  each  bit.  The 
word  drive  conductor  is  parallel  to  the  preferred  direction;  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  sense  conductors  are  parallel  to  the  hard  direction.  (U) 

The  information  conductor  is  split  in  order  to  reduce  the 
mutual  capacitanae  between  the  information  and  sense  conductors  and  to 
reduce  eddy  currents  induced  in  the  information  conductor  by  the  word 
drive  current.  A  current  in  the  word  drive  conductor  generates  a  trans¬ 
verse  field.  If  this  field  i3  greater  than  the  rotational  saturating  force 
in  the  hard  direction,  it  rotates  the  magnetic  moments  or  dipoles  to  the 
hard  direction,  thus  inducing  a  sense  signal.  This  signal  is  positive  if 
the  rotation  originated  from  the  1  state;  negative,  if  from  the  0  state. 

To  magnetize  a  selected  area  of  thin  film  to  the  1  or  0  state,  two  mag¬ 
netic  fields  perpendicular  to  each  other  are  applied— the  drive  field  in 
the  hard  direction,  the  information  field  in  the  easy.  The  resultant 
field  lies  between  them  oriented  toward  either  1  or  0  depending  upon  the 
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direction  of  the  information  field.  Removal  of  the  drive  field  allows 
the  dipoles  to  fall  to  the  desired  1  or  0  state,  after  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  field  can  be  terminated.  (U) 

One  thin  film  memory  has  an  aooese  time  of  300  nanoaeoonds 
(0.3  microseconds)  for  128  thirty-six  bit  words.  An  experimental  thin 
film  memory  operates  at  an  access  time  of  60  nanoseconds.  The  experi¬ 
mental  memory  holds  256  words  of  72  bits  each— a  total  of  l8,U32  bits— 
each  occupying  a  rectangular  area  of  0.12  by  0.026  inch.  The  thin  film 
bits  are  0,0002  inch  thick  and  the  entire  planar  array  measures  U  by  8 
inches  with  a  packaging  density  of  5?6  bits  per  square  inch.  High-speed 
transistor  circuits  produce  nanosecond  drive  pulses  to  switch  the  film 
in  less  than  5  nanoseconds.  The  simple  design  of  thin  films  inherently 
allows  for  production  in  large  quantities  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
wired  ferrite  cores.  (U) 

U.  Computing  Units 

(a)  Elements  of  a  Computer  -  A  digital  computer  is  a  device 
for  manipulating  symbols.  The  principal  element  of  a  computer  is  an 
arithmetic  unit,  which  performs  the  four  operations  of  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  and  division  at  speeds  ranging  from  0.1  to 
0.000001  second.  The  addition  of  a  memory  unit  and  a  control  unit 
produces  the  automatic  digital  computer.  (U) 

The  purpose  of  disouasing  computing  units  is  to  isolate  the 
part  of  a  computing  system  that  contains  the  arithmetic,  logical,  and 
control  functions  from  the  input,  output,  and  storage  units.  The 
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following  definitions  clarify  this  distinction: 


(1)  Arithmetio  unit— the  section  of  a  computer  where  arithmetic 

and  logical  operations  are  performed  on  information. 

(2)  Control  unit — the  section  of  a  computer  that  directs  the 

sequence  of  operations,  interprets  the  coded  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  initiates  the  proper  signals  to  the  computer 
circuits  for  the  execution  of  instructions.  (U) 

Storing  and  retrieving  information  is  an  essential  function  of 
a  computer.  The  problem  of  allocating  storage  is  one  of  assignment:  pro¬ 
grams  and  data  must  be  assigned  space  within  the  available  storage  medium 
of  the  computer.  This  allocation  may  be  performed  by  two  techniques:  pre¬ 
planned  storage  allocation  or  dynamic  storage  allocation.  These  meohods 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  in  many  cases  a  combination  of  the  two 
provides  the  most  efficient  system.  (U) 

(b)  Parallel  Operations  -  Parallel  processing  or  multiprocessing, 
which  is  related  to  parallel  programming,  seeks  to  achieve  parallel  opera¬ 
tions  with  equipment,  rather  than  with  programs,  through  the  time -sharing 
of  one  or  more  memory  units  by  a  number  of  processors  or  arithmetio  units. 
Parallel  processing  is  generally  considered  when  greater  computer  speeds 
are  the  primary  design  requirement.  Serial  computers  may  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  fast  to  solve  particular  problems}  thus  it  is  important  to  study 
the  potential  and  the  associated  problems  of  parallel  computers.  (U) 

The  studies  of  parallel  operations  performed  on  available 
computers  have  only  permitted  operations  of  different  types— such  as 
table  look-ups  or  input -output— to  occur  in  parallel.  A  more  dlffloult 
problem  is  one  in  whioh  operations  of  any  type  are  permitted  to  occur  in 
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parallel)  henoe,  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  operations  are  of  the  same 
type  and  will  require  the  same  equipment.  Assuming  a  number  or  array 
of  processors  connected  in  parallel  to  a  3lngle  memory  and  allowing  some 
registers  for  sequencing  or  queuing ,  the  problem  of  paralleling  operations 
can  theoretically  be  achieved.  Exploration  of  thi3  potential  might  prove 
valuable  in  developing  a  system  capable  of  retrieving  various  types  of 
information  simultaneously.  (U) 

Parallel  operations  have  been  achieved  in  different  ways.  One 
high-speed  computer  provides  overlapping  operations  with  a  core  storage 
divided  into  stacks  of  li096  words,  each  with  independent  aocess  to  the 
computing  unit.  These  stacks  are  interleaved  in  pairs — even  addressed 
words  in  one  stack,  odd  in  the  other — 30  that  access  to  consecutive  words 
of  the  store  is  not  limited  by  the  core  cycle  time.  Instructions  are 
drawn  from  the  store  in  pairs.  The  logic  of  the  arithmetic  unit  is  so 
arranged  that  the  instruction  (or  decoding)  cycle  of  the  next  operation 
occurs  during  the  execution  cycle  of  the  previous  operation.  Access  to 
storage  and  the  arithmetic  unit  is  arranged  so  that  an  instruction 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  a  previous  operation  will  wait  until  the 
preceding  instruction  has  been  completed.  (U) 

Another  high-speed  computer  handles  parallel  operations  in 
its  instruction  unit.  The  primary  function  of  this  unit  Is  to  fetch 
and  prepare  instructions  for  execution  by  the  arithmetic  units j  sec¬ 
ondarily  this  unit  executes  a  large  number  of  the  machine  instructions, 
including  the  indexing  and  branching  instructions.  Preparing  an  instruc¬ 
tion  prior  to  its  execution  may  include  using  an  index  to  compute  the 
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operand  location,  fetching  of  the  operand,  and  handling  a  number  of  error 
and  interrupt  situations.  The  speed  of  the  oomputer  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  independent  and  simultaneous  operation  of  the  major  elements  of  the 
computer.  By  overlapping  the  operations  of  the  arithmetic,  instruction, 
and  memory  units,  a  floating-point  arithmetic  operation  is  performed  at 
a  rate  of  two  instructions  per  microsecond.  Additional  research  is  needed 
to  attain  an  operating  rate  approaching  that  of  the  fastest  components  of 
the  system.  The  limit  normally  imposed  by  the  slowest  component  is  largely 
overcome  by  an  effective  use  of  parallelism.  (U) 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of  parallel  operations  is 
parallel  programming.  The  state-of-the-art  shows  few  computers  with 
built-in  parallel  processing  capabilities;  hence,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  simulate  this  facility  with  an  advanced  programming  system.  Facilities 
for  paralleling  input-output  operations  are  available  in  most  modern  com¬ 
puters.  Many  of  the  benefits  of  parallel  computation  sequences  may  be 
derived  by  using  a  sequential  computer  with  parallel  input-output  facili¬ 
ties  in  conjunction  with  appropriate  programming  techniques.  (U) 

(o)  Synchronous  and  Asynchronous  Coiputers  -  Some  computers 
are  designed  so  that  input-output  operations  occur  while  the  computer  is 
processing  information.  This  feature  is  a  type  of  asychronous  operation 
that  is  bettor  termed  multiple  processing.  (U) 

In  a  synchronous  computer,  each  data  processing  operation  is 
synchronized  by  the  pulses  produced  by  a  master  olook.  A  unit  of  time 
is  allotted  for  each  step,  and  the  oomputer  oannot  proceed  to  the  next 


step  until  it  receives  a  pulse  from  the  clock,  3uoh  a  computer  has  a 
basic  Instruction  timing  cycle  of  several  steps.  All  instruction  cycles 
are  regulated  by  the  number  of  steps  needed  to  complete  the  longest 
instruction.  For  example,  if  the  longest  addition  takes  four  steps  per 
cycle  and  a  specific  add  instruction  took  fewer  steps,  the  computer 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  step  before  another 
instruction  could  begin.  (See  Figure  5-17,  Part  A.)  (U) 

The  wasted  time  in  fixed  cycle  instructions  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  variable  synchronous  computer.  Thi3  machine  tests  whether 
the  instruction  ha3  bean  completed  after  each  step  of  a  cycle.  For 
instance,  if  a  particular  add  instruction  requires  two  cycles,  the  next 
instruction  could  begin  at  the  start  of  the  third  step  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  the  full  number  of  steps  needed  for  the  longest  addition.  However, 
an  instruction  could  not  start  within  a  step.  These  instructions  are 
called  asynchronous.  (See  Figure  5-17,  Part  B.)  (U) 

In  asynchronous  machines,  computing  speed  can  be  gained  by 
letting  the  adder  proceed  to  the  next  operation  as  soon  as  all  carries 
have  propagated,  rather  than  waiting  a  fixed  time  that  corresponds  to 
the  longest  possible  time  to  propagate  a  carry.  One  method  is  to  signal 
the  completion  of  carries .  The  average  longest  carry  is  computed  for 
different  word  lengths  by  considering  all  possible  cases  of  distribution 
and  allowing  a  correction  for  the  delay  that  occurs  at  the  place  where 
the  longest  carry  ohain  originates.  Such  an  arithmetic  unit  makes 
optimum  use  of  the  inherent  speed  of  its  components.  In  completely 
asynchronous  computers,  there  is  no  waiting  for  the  completion  of  a 
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A.  SYNCHRONOUS  INSTRUCTION 


B.  ASYNCHRONOUS  INSTRUCTION 


FIGURE  5-17.  Synchronous  and  Asynchronous  Operations 
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step  or  a  oyolej  immediately  upon  completion  of  an  operation,  the  next 
operation  begins.  (See  Figure  5-17,  Part  C.)  Thi3  procedure  not  only- 
speeds  up  the  over-all  system  operation,  but  it  allows  for  the  addition 
of  new  and  faster  components  without  major  system  redesign  and  rewiring.  (U) 

F.  Development  Requirements 

An  optimum  configuration  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System  was  selected 
and  analyzed  in  Section  D.  As  research  and  development  continues,  some 
of  the  equipment  selected  may  become  obsolete  as  more  sophisticated  and 
powerful  equipment  is  introduced.  (U) 

The  problem  of  development  requirements  can  be  divided  into  two 

areas  s 

(a)  Development  anticipated  as  feasible  within  the  next 

three  years. 

(b)  Resaaroh  and  development  resu?.ts  that  may  be  realized 

within  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Any  development  that  may  be  realized  within  the  next  several  years  will 
be  based  upon  known  concepts — the  research  has  been  essentially  completed. 
For  the  longer  term  the  primary  requirement  is  to  perform  basic  research 
to  resolve  physical  problems  or  to  establish  a  sound  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  for  conceptual  problems.  (U) 

In  the  near  future,  improvements  in  input  devices  may  be  expected, 
since  the  need  for  faster  and  more  efficient  methods  of  handling  large 
amounts  of  input  data  has  already  become  apparent.  Foremost  in  this 
area  are  devices  oapable  of  reading  printed  matter  reliably  at  high  speeds, 
even  allowing  for  some  degradation  of  print.  Presently  available  devices 
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are  hindered  most  by  mechanical  limitations  such  as  their  inability  to 
handle  paper  at  sufficiently  high  speeds .  The  development  of  efficient 
abstracting  techniques  is  also  in  order,  so  that  this  slow  meticulous 
process  performed  almost  exclusively  by  human  operators  may  be  relegated 
to  a  high-speed  computer.  (tJ) 

Another  device  needed  for  retrieving  information  is  a  parallel 
random  access  memory.  Such  a  device  would  be  capable  of  interrogating 
a  large  corpus  of  data  simultaneously  instead  of  sequentially.  In  present 
systems  a  program  must  either  find  the  address  of  the  information  desired 
and  then  read  the  information  from  that  location  or  scan  the  entire  memory 
sequentially  until  the  correct  information  is  found.  In  a  parallel  random 
access  memory,  information  could,  be  retrieved  in  one  memory  cycle  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  memory  or  corpus.  (U) 

Advanced  research  may  produce  associative  or  search  memory  systems 
distinguished  by  the  rational  spacing  of  information  and  by  a  considerable 
decrease  in  access  time.  In  such  systems,  the  storage  and  retrieval  of 
information  would  not  be  achieved  by  referencing  fixed  memory  cell  addresses 5 
the  prooess  will  be  performed  according  to  the  operatively  variable  attrib¬ 
utes  of  the  information  groups,  The  effect  of  random  access  will  be  attained 
regardless  of  the  location  of  the  information.  (U) 

Another  important  theoretical  problem  for  future  resolution  Is  the 
automatic  discernment  of  the  structural  properties  of  information  and  the 
formation  of  concepts  ani  opinions  in  machines.  The  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  are  discernment,  automatic  perception,  correction  of  printed  text. 
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clarification  of  noise-distorted  speech,  and  recognition  of  other  forms 
of  information.  The  formation  of  concepts  and  opinions  is  closely  related 
to  adaptation  and,  in  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  investigate  the 
physical  structure  of  biological  phenomena  and  attempt  to  simulate  them.  (TJ) 

Microminiature  elements,  thin  films,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
physical  principles  should  pave  the  way  to  producing  more  powerful  com¬ 
puters  at  decreased  costs.  Microminiaturization  of  cybernetic  machines 
promises  to  create  radically  new  conditions  for  the  construction  of  com¬ 
puters.  These  devices  may  approximate  the  storage  capacity  and  informa¬ 
tion  handling  ability  of  the  human  brain,  (u) 

The  following  sections  outline  some  areas  of  research  activity 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  with  some  indications  as  to  what 
has  been  done  to  date  and  what  is  expected  in  the  future.  (U) 

1.  Speech  and  Pattern  Recognition 

Speech  analysis,  pattern  recognition,  and  allied  processes  are 
considered  one  of  the  branches  of  cybernetics.  Speech  recognition  is 
still  a  complex  problem  for  which  no  successful  solution  has  been  found. 
Most  developments  have  been  limited  in  operation  by  requirements  for  a 
specific  voice,  speech  tempo,  pronounciation,  accent,  or  other  similar 
factors.  In  experiments,  words  are  pronounced  in  declamatory  clear 
style  as  contrasted  to  conversational  speech.  (U) 

A  recent  development  in  speech  recognition  is  an  experimental 
device  that  responds  to  spoken  commands.  It  presently  recognizes  and 
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responds  to  16  words  (including  10  digits)}  with  improvement  in 
measurements  and  logio  it  is  expected  to  be  able  to  respond  to  as  many 
as  10,000  word  patterns.  (A  word  pattern  consisting  of  a  group  of 
syllables  and/or  words  is  the  minimum  meaningful  unit  of  language  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  machine.)  Most  ordinary  variations  in  speech  rates  and 
differences  in  pitch  and  inflection  do  not  affect  the  machine's  recog¬ 
nition  ability.  It  responds  almost  as  well  to  singing  as  to  normal 
speaking  tones,  is  not  baffled  by  whispering  or  shouting,  and  operates 
in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  ambient  noise.  This  device 
is  based  upon  the  discover}’'  that  speeoh  sounds  oan  be  identified  mechan¬ 
ically  by  a  unique  feature  of  the  speech  wave  arising  from  its  phase 
structure.  This  phase-dependent  asymmetry  property  in  the  wave  is  not 
recognizable  by  the  human  ear,  but  voice  recognition  machines  using  the 
property  may  be  made  simpler  and  more  reliable,  (U) 

In  pattern  recognizing  apparatus,  a  continuous  image  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  its  discretization  into  a  number  of  elements,  in  a  manner  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  functioning  of  the  retina  of  the  human  eye.  Information 
about  the  degree  of  illumination  and  the  position  of  elements  may  then 
be  analyzed  by  the  machine  for  further  details  of  recognition.  The  set 
of  coordinates  of  the  elements  forming  the  contour  of  the  image  is  called 
the  coordinate  description  of  the  image.  Different  coordinato  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  same  image  will  be  received  by  the  retina  of  the  apparatus, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  projection  of  the  image 
upon  it.  (U) 

One  approach  to  tv ■»  problem  of  oattem  recognition  is  a  combination 
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of  analog  and  digital  techniques.  The  initial  input  of  a  character  is 
straight-forward}  a  flying  spot  is  used  to  soan  the  pattern  at  a  rate 
of  3000  characters  per  second,  and  the  output  signal  wave  is  converted 
to  bits  indicating  black  or  white  areas.  The  result  of  the  soan  is  200 
bits,  20  vertical  by  10  horizontal.  A  two-dimensional  200-bit  shift  reg¬ 
ister  stores  this  image  of  the  original  pattern  a3  it  develops.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  limited  at  present  to  lit  characters.  Horizontal  and  vertical 
centering  by  means  of  flip-flop  registers  places  each  character  image  in 
a  unique  standard  position.  Then  the  salient  features  of  the  pattern  are 
extracted  by  determining  the  character's  shape  through  an  analysis  of 
first  and  second  differentials  of  current  flow  at  a  point.  The  process 
is  an  analog  function.  (U) 

A  pattern  recognition  program  for  hand-printed  characters  has  been 
developed.  An  unknown  input  is  pre-processed  by  filling  in  holes  and 
eliminating  looal  noise.  Then  it  is  supplemented  by  three  rotated  rep¬ 
licas.  The  four  representations  of  the  pattern  are  subjected  to  a  set 
of  28  different  tests.  These  tests  examine  patterns  for  such  factors 
as  cavities  and  a  number  of  intersecting  lines.  The  output  of  each  test 
is  a  string  of  up  to  12  digits,  ranging  from  0  through  ?.  These  outputs 
are  then  oompared  with  summary  lists  of  outputs  written  during  a  previous 
accumulation  of  experience,  and  a  weighted  average  of  the  inverse  prob¬ 
abilities  corresponding  to  the  observed  outcomes  from  the  separate  tests 
is  computed.  The  program  gives  the  input  the  name  corresponding  to  the 
highest  of  these  averages.  The  program  has  been  tested  on  a  ten-pattern 
alphabet  of  hand-printed  capital  letters.  Sixty  examples  of  each  letter 
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(on  the  average)  were  split  into  two  halves.  One  half  was  then  used  to 
accumulate  information  in  the  summary  lists  5  the  other  half  was  used  to 
test  the  program's  abilities.  Eighty  seven  per  cent  of  the  test  inputs 
were  correctly  identified.  (U) 

A  character  recognition  machine  that  converts  printed  character  to 
punched  cards  at  rates  up  to  2U0  characters  per  second  has  been  developed. 
The  accuracy  claimed  is  fewer  than  one  in  10,000  rejects  and  one  in 
1,000,000  errors,  The  system  includes  a  soanner,  memory,  logic,  and 
document  handler.  The  sensor  uses  a  flying-spot  scanner  and  a  photo¬ 
electric  pick-up;  it  pre-scans  each  character  twice  to  establish  peak 
white  and  black  levels  and  x-y  limits  for  centering  the  character.  The 
final  scan  transfers  character  information  into  ferrite-core  storage.  (U) 

Work  concerned  with  conditioned  reflexes  is  closely  related  to 
developments  in  character  recognition.  One  approach  uses  the  multistep 
characteristic  of  ferrite  cores  in  a  matrix  with  the  sensors  connected 
to  one  axis  and  reactors  to  the  other.  By  repeatedly  exposing  the  sen¬ 
sors  to  a  situation,  a  conditioned  reflex  i3  developed;  when  the  reactors 
are  Interrogated,  a  learning-type  reaction  is  obtained.  In  addition  to 
character  recognition,  applications  of  this  tschnique  would  be  useful  in 
information  retrieval  and  automatic  speech  recognition.  (U) 

Research  in  pattern  recognition  being  carried  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union  includes  the  recognition  of  three-dimensional  objects.  (U) 

Speech  and  pattern  recognition  has  been  considered  in  terms  of 
input  to  a  computer.  However,  an  optical  scanning  device  for  output 
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is  also  possible.  Suoh  a  device  would  convert  signals  into  the  appropriate 
characters  and  deposit  them  on  paper  by  means  of  a  suitable  technique  auch 
as  photography.  A  mechanical  problem  remains— the  skewing  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  paper  or  other  output  media.  (U) 

2.  Storage  Devices 

The  research  being  performed  on  storage  techniques  and  devices  is 
diversified.  It  includes  an  investigation  of  many  physical  principles 
and  their  possible  applications  cased  upon  one  exploitation  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic,  electromagnetic,  thermal,  photoscopic,  and  other  properties  of 
various  materials.  Research  is  al30  being  performed  in  hydraulic  logic, 
microminiature  components,  and  molecular  electronics.  The  following 
paragraphs  first  present  the  principles  being  investigated  and  then  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  experimental  devices  being  developed.  (U) 

(a)  Principles  -  Increases  in  speed  of  switching  have  been 
demonstrated  in  devices  exploiting  the  rotational  mode  of  switching. 

The  entire  magnetic  domain  is  rotated  to  the  new  orientation  simultane¬ 
ously,  as  opposed  to  domain  wall  motion.  Rotational  switching  is  generally 
realized  In  thin  film  spots,  cylinders,  and  sheets  of  a  nickel-iron  alloy 
similar  to  Permalloy.  The  Fluxlok  technique  demonstrates  one  example  of 
high-speed  rotation  in  ferrite  cores.  The  switching  time  of  these  devices 
is  limited  only  by  the  rise  time  of  the  excitation  energy.  (U) 

The  Curie  point  effect  establishes  another  way  to  store  data 
in  a  magnetic  medium.  The  entire  area  of  a  thin  continuous  film  of 
material  is  magnetized  to  the  saturation  normal  to  its  surface.  An 
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electron  beam  Is  allowed,  to  impinge  on  an  elemental  area,  (about  0.002 

inch  in  diameter)  of  the  film.  The  temperature  of  the  spot  is  thus 

\ 

raised  above\the  Ourie  point  and  the  area  is  effectively  demagnetized. 
Read-out  can  be  effected  either  electrioally  by  an  electron  mirror 
microscope  or  optically  by  the  Kerr  magneto-optic  effect.  (U) 

Ferroelectric  materials  are  a  class  of  ionic  compounds  with 
dielectric  properties  that  are  analogous  to  the  properties  of  ferromag¬ 
netic  materials .  Ferroelectric  materials  exhibit  electric  hysteresis 
in  polarization  versus  eleotric  field  intensity.  Devices  have  been 
fabricated  both  from  artificially  grown  single  crystals  and  from  poly¬ 
crystalline  ceramics  of  either  single  ferroelectric  compounds  or  mixtures 
of  compounds.  Thin  films  of  ferroelectric  materials  have  also  been 
developed.  Potentially  small  size  and  planar  geometry  permits  many 
devices  on  a  single  substrate  with  large  output  signals  available. 
Information  is  stored  by  coincident  voltage  and  read-out  by  voltage 
pulses  of  radio-frequency  sensing.  So  far,  this  technique  has  proved 
disappointing  because  of  the  instability  of  available  materials  and  the 
lack  of  a  true  threshold  field.  Switching  speeds  will  not  be  as  fast 
as  those  of  ferromagnetic  devices,  unless  extremely  thin  ferroelectric- 
films  can  be  developed,  since  ion  displacement  is  slower  than  spin  rota¬ 
tion.  However,  the  high  impedance  and  nonlinearity  of  ferroelectric 
devices  has  been  advantageous  in  conjunction  with  electroluminescent 
Btorage  and  display  devices.  (U) 

The  extreme  speeds  (switching  speeds  less  than  one  nanosecond) 
of  tunnel  diodes  and  their  small  physical  size  has  led  to  considerable 
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effort  to  design  reasonably  large  oapaoity,  high-speed  memory  around  them. 
The  problems  of  sensing  the  stored  bit  and  the  high  oost  per  bit  are  still 
to  be  resolved.  (U) 

Relays  were  among  the  first  devices  used  as  storage  cells. 

Their  slow  speed  has  made  them  almost  obsolete.  New  interest  in  relay- 
circuits  has  been  generated  by  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  micro¬ 
miniature  relay  devices  with  electron-beam  matching.  One  type  of  signal 
delay  not  yet  fully  exploited  is  spin  echo,  the  use  of  nuclear  spin 
phenomenon  or  organic  materials  in  a  strong  stationary  magnetic  field. 
Data  are  entered  via  a  solenoid  around  the  material  and  are  returned  in 
a  mirror  image  in  time  about  the  recall  pulse.  One  serious  disadvantage 
is  that  data  cannot  be  re-entered  immediately  after  reading,  since  a 
settling  time  is  required  before  a  cell  can  be  re-used.  (U) 

The  presence  or  absence  of  deposited  silver,  as  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  may  feasibly  store  more  than  a  million  bits  per  square 
inch.  The  means  of  aocess  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
particular  bit  or  group  of  bits  in  such  high-density  storage  is  an 
unresolved  technological  and  economic  problem.  The  two  most  successful 
attempts  to  exploit  the  high-density  possibilities  of  photographic  plates 
have  been  a  flying-spot  storage  and  the  Photosoopic  Disc  Reader.  The 
capacity  is  not  limited  by  the  ability  of  photographic  films  to  resolve 
spots)  the  limit  is  imposed  by  the  inability  of  the  flying-spot  scanner 
to  produce  and  position  the  light  spots  in  phosphorus  with  sufficient 
brightness  and  accuracy.  The  spot  brightness  is  limited  by  the  risk  of 
burning  the  screen)  techniques  for  rotating  the  tube  face  have  been 
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used  to  move  the  spot  over  the  phosphor  without  burning  while  still 
holding  it  in  a  fixed  position  relative  to  the  storage.  A  servo  loop 
is  employed  around  the  spot-positioning  circuits  in  order  to  aohieve  the 
required  accuracy.  (U) 

The  permanent-magnet  twistor  storage  units  rely  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  small  permanent  magnets  glued  to  a  replaceable  card. 
Card  capacitor  store  and  ferrite  rod  store  use  the  presence  or  absence 
of  capacitors  and  inductors  to  modify  the  coupling  at  the  intersection 
of  word  selection  lines  and  digit  lines.  (U) 

Thermoplastic  recording  uses  the  principle  of  material  defor¬ 
mation.  An  electric  charge  is  deposited  on  the  thermoplastic  material 
in  accordance  with  the  desired  information  pattern.  The  material  is 
then  softened  thermally  and  the  equilibrium  of  two  forces  (electric  and 
surface  tension)  deforms  the  surface,  which  is  then  refrozen.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  reading  out  the  stored  information  takes  advantage  of  the 
differential  defraction  that  the  distorted  surface  causes  to  a  collimated 
beam  of  light  in  a  Schlieren  optical  system.  It  is  conceivable  with 
electron  optics  to  deposit  as  many  as  eightly  million  bits  per  square 
inch,  if  the  read-out  is  to  be  optical.  The  limitations  on  storage 
density  will  probably  be  similar  to  those  on  photographic  stores,  which 
are  limited  by  the  light  source  of  flying-spot  scanner.  One  principal 
advantage  of  thermoplastic  over  photographic  recording  is  the  electrioal 
changeability.  However,  to  erase  and  change  a  given  bit  requires  the 
heating  find  softening  of  a  large  number  of  bits  in  a  given  area,  and  the 
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time  required  ia  considerably  longer  than  a  read-out  cycle.  (U) 

Photooromic  storage  phenomenon  is  a  reversible  photographic 
process  in  vMch  three  separate  wave  lengths  of  light  are  employed— one 
to  write  or  initiate  high  absorbance,  the  second  to  read  or  sense  the 
absorbance,  and  a  third  to  erase  or  eliminate  the  absorbance.  Photo- 
chromic  storage  cells  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  from  organic  com¬ 
pounds  whose  absorbance  to  a  particular  wave  length  of  light  may  be 
switched  to  a  high  value  by  previous  Illumination.  This  process  is 
reversible,  the  absorbance  being  erased  by  subsequent  illumination  at  a 
different  wave  length.  Densities  in  excess  of  10^  cells  per  square  inch 
are  practical.  The  problems  encountered  include  the  accession  to  any 
type  of  photographic  storage  and  the  need  for  variation  in  the  wave 
length  of  the  light  source.  (U) 

Three  principal  considerations  limit  the  maximum  storage 

capacity  of  any  units  technical  feasibility,  ultimate  reliability,  and 

the  cost  per  bit  to  construct  the  unit.  The  co3t  per  bit  for  small 

capacity  storage  units  (10^  bits)  may  be  as  high  as  one  dollar  or  more 

per  bit.  Hence,  high-speed  storage,  including  circuit  aggregates  rather 

than  discrete  elements,  can  be  employed.  Increasing  the  storage  capacity 
6  7 

to  10  or  10 '  bits  means  that  costs  of  a  few  tens  of  cents  per  bit  are 

reasonable,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  speed.  Magnetic  cores  with 

one  or  two  cores  per  bit  and  an  access  time  of  1  to  10  microsecond  are 

in  this  category.  It  is  technically  feasible  to  increase  storage  capaoity 
8  9 

to  10  or  10  bits,  but  this  inorease  would  be  expensive.  Storage  capao- 

8 

ities  greater  than  10°  bits  require  the  cost  per  bit  to  range  from  a  few 
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cents  to  a  fraotion  of  a  oent  per  bit.  Some  possible  techniques  for 
reducing  costs  are  devices  such  as  the  twistor  store,  thin  films,  and 
ferrite  aperture  plates.  Costs  may  also  be  reduced  by  relaxing  require¬ 
ments  such  as  speed  or  by  eliminating  high',  spaed  in  writing  and  having 
only  high-speed  reading.  (U) 

Technical  feasibility  is  an  important  consideration  also. 

The  accumulation  of  partial  disturbance  in  a  coincident-current  magnetic 
core  unit  rapidly  increases  beyond  the  output  signalj  techniques  such 
as  checkerboarding  and  strobing  the  output  for  optimum  times  have  heon 
developed  to  extend  this  range.  Another  limitation  is  the  amount  of  high 
speed  drive  available  from  a  single  access  output.  Increased  speeds  and 
capacity  both  mean  increased  back  voltages;  hence,  more  power  is  neces¬ 
sary  per  access  output.  Load  sharing  and  other  redundancy  techniques 
have  shown  that  the  addition  of  one  set  of  redundant  windings  in  a  mag¬ 
netic  core  access  switch  can  double  the  power  output.  Since  resistance 
is  exactly  zero  in  superconductive  devices,  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of  minute  noise  sources  is  admitted. 
Cryogenics  gives  hope  of  large  capaoity  random  access  stores,  especially 
in  the  fixed  or  read-only  mode.  (U) 

Transition  from  small  to  large  capacity  static  storage  units 
puts  an  additional  strain  on  component  reliability.  Components  that  fail 
once  in  10®  hours  are  considered  to  be  fairly  reliable;  however,  in  the 

O 

case  of  storage  capacities  of  10°  or  more  bits,  components  with  this  order 
or  reliability  would  result  in  failures  several  times  per  hour,  even  with 
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only  one  component  per  bit.  Therefore,  either  superreliable  components 
are  required  or  one  or  more  of  the  following  design  characteristics  are 
necessary;  distributed  storage,  redundancy  in  access,  and  error  correct¬ 
ing  codes.  (U) 

The  maximum  speed  of  a  storage  unit  is  based  upon  three  factors 
(for  a  particular  static  access  storage  unit);  Idle  reaction  time  of  the 
storage  register}  the  propagation  and  other  miscellaneous  times  that 
oomplete  the  cyole  time  of  the  unit}  and  the  limitation  caused  by  heating 
and  power  dissipation.  The  reaction  time  for  magnetic  core  storage  reg¬ 
isters  is  generally  the  switching  time  of  the  cores.  It  is  possible  to 
shorten  the  switching  time  by  providing  high  driving  currents}  however, 
in  coincident-current  memory  or  any  unit  of  more  than  one  read  dimension, 
the  read  selection  ratio  cannot  generally  exceed  2  without  complex  wiring. 
Switching  usually  takes  1  microsecond  for  the  linear  select  units.  This 
speed  can  be  reduced  by  overdrive  to  approximately  0.2  microseconds  for 
reading,  but  the  write  time  remains  the  same.  There  are  several  ways  to 
reduce  the  reaction  time.  One  is  to  reduce  the  physical  size  of  the  core} 
another,  to  reduce  the  size  eleotrically  by  means  of  partial  switching. 
Another  powerful  means  of  increasing  the  speed  or  decreasing  the  reaction 
time  of  the  storage  cells  is  through  rotational  switching  of  the  magnetic 
domains  as  opposed  to  domain  wall  motion.  This  technique  is  exploited 
in  thin  films  principally,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  cores  by  the 
Fluxlok  technique  and  in  strong  overdrive  techniques.  Rotational  switch¬ 
ing  modes  are  limited  in  their  reaction  time  only  by  the  rise  time  of  the 
excitation  field.  In  any  storage  unit  in  whioh  rotational  switching  is 
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used,  the  time  required  to  complete  a  read  or  write  cycle  is  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  the  access  equipment  and  is,  therefore,  almost 
independent  of  the  storage  mechanism.  A  need  for  detailed  studies  of 
of  access  equipment  still  exists.  (U) 

Propagation  time  and  miscellaneous  time  losses  include  the 
switching  times  involved  in  the  input  address  register;  propagation  time 
through  decoders,  drivers,  and  access  switches;  physical  propagation  time 
caused  by  a  size  alone  from  access  equipment  to  register;  delay  time  in 
strobing  and  sensing;  and  propagation  time  from  sensing  equipment  to  the 
input-output  register.  Physical  size  is  important  in  high-speed  storage 
units  since  signal  information  travels  only  8  to  10  inches  per  nanosecond; 
for  a  10  nanosecond  oycle  the  entire  distance  from  the  input-output  reg¬ 
ister  to  the  farthest  storage  register  must  be  only  a  few  feet.  (U) 

Coincident  current  memories  require  high  uniformity  in  core- 
to-core  properties  and  local  differences  in  temperatures.  Repeated 
addressing  of  nearby  registers  or  unequal  cooling  can  cause  malfunctions. 
Increased  packing  densities  required  for  reducing  propagation  times  dis¬ 
sipate  larger  amounts  of  energy  per  unit  volume.  (U) 

(b)  Experimental  Devices  -  Magnetostrictive  delay  lines  are 
the  most  oommon  means  of  exploiting  signal  delay  in  currently  available 
storage  units.  They  are  essentially  a  rod  or  wire  of  an  iron-nickel 
alloy  that  tends  to  change  its  physical  dimensions  in  a  magnetic  field. 
The  read-write  transducers  are  merely  solenoids  to  produoe  the  pulsed 
magnetic  field.  Bit  information  is  propagated  as  a  single  (or  double) 
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pulses  of  mechanical  stress,  The  line  and  circuits  are  simple,  reliable, 
and  inexpensive.  Cyclic  aooess  is  used  and  the  units  are  competitive 
with  drums.  (U) 

The  flying-spot  storage  uses  photographic  plates  for  data 
storage  and  a  flying-spot-scanner,  photo-multiplier  for  access  and  sensing. 
It  operates  in  the  addressable  mode  and  is  a  fixed  bit  changeable  store 
with  pseudo-random  access.  The  number  of  bits  per  word  determines  the 
required  number  of  plates,  and  the  number  of  bits  per  plate  determines 
the  number  of  registers.  A  separate  optical,  system  is  used  with  each 
plate,  so  the  image  of  a  cathode  ray  tube  face  is  individually  focused 
on  each  plate.  Each  plate  has  a  separate  photo-multiplier.  A  particu¬ 
lar  rogi3tor  is  accessed  by  positioning  the  electron  beam  inside  the 
cathode  ray  tube.  The  phosphorus  screen  converts  the  electron-beam  to 
a  light  beam  that  is  focused  on  each  bit  plate  simultaneously  for  paral¬ 
lel  read-out.  Present  systems  store  131,000  seventy-six  bit  words  with 
5  microsecond  read-access  time  and  6U,000  seventy-six  bit  wrds  with  1+ 
microsecond  rate.  The  maximum  capacity  is  limited  by  the  number  of  spots 
that  can  be  generated  on  the  cathode  ray  tube  face.  (U) 

The  photoscopic  storage  device  also  employs  photographic 
storage  and  a  flying  spot  scanner.  The  data  are  stored  on  a  single 
annulus  of  a  revolving  glass  plate  and  the  unit  is  accessed  cyclically. 

A  cathode  ray  tube  and  a  movable  lens  are  used  radially  for  track  selec¬ 
tion.  Storage  capacity  is  21  X  10^  bitsj  average  read-access  time, 

25  milliseconds,  (U) 
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A  thermoplastic  plate  storage  unit  with  flying-spot  soanner 
aooesa  is  a  device  in  which  a  light  beam  from  a  cathode  ray  tube  is 
directed  at  one  plate  at  a  time  and  bits  are  read  serially  by  soanning 
the  beam.  It  is  an  erasable  store  under  control  of  a  parent  system. 
Capacity  is  18  X  10^  bitsj  time,  1  millisecond.  (U) 

In  a  permanent  magnet  twistor  storage  the  presence  of  a 
permanently  magnetized  spot  on  the  card  is  detected  by  its  biasing 
effect  on  the  twistor  element,  which  prevents  switching  in  one  mode  and 
aids  switching  in  another  mode.  The  absence  of  such  a  spot  permits  the 
normal  switching  of  the  twistor.  5ucn  storage  units,  at  present,  are 
designed  in  the  linear  select  fashion  (Sr  approaching  infinity),  but 
this  design  is  imposed  to  relax  the  3quare-ioop  requirements  of  the 
twistor  rather  than  to  answer  any  fundamental  need.  (U) 

The  Kilburn  rod  used  in  the  Atlas  MUSE  computer  must  be 
designed  with  linear  select  with  an  infinite  read  selection  ratio. 
Ferrite  rods  are  then  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intersection  of 
the  word  and  digit  lines.  The  presence  or  absence  of  these  rods  mod¬ 
ifies  the  coupling  for  a  semi -permanent  store.  An  ingenious  device  has 
been  constructed  for  moving  the  rods  rapidly  in  or  out  of  position 
pneumatically.  Writing  is  essentially  serial  access;  as  the  machine 
travels,  the  traok  places  rods  in  their  correct  position.  Reading  is 
random  access  with  a  cycle  time  of  0.2  microseconds.  (U) 

The  capacitor  card  is  also  a  linear  select  arrangement  in 
which  the  coupling  between  the  intersection  of  word  lines  ani  digit 
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lines  is  modified  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  small  oapaoitor.  The 
cards  are  essentially  punched  paper  cards  with  a  metalized  foil  sandwiched 
into  it.  The  grounded  foil  forms  a  Faraday  shield  between  selection  lines 
and  digit  lines,  preventing  coupling  at  intersections.  Where  the  shield 
is  punched  out,  a  capacitive  coupling  of  approximately  three  picofarads 
is  formed.  Read  times  are  random-access  to  linearly  selected  words  that 
may  be  either  the  columns  or  rows.  The  time  factor  varies  with  the  size 
of  a  storage  unit*  0.1  microseconds  for  storage  of  10^  bitsj  1  micro- 

/C  n 

second  for  10°  bits;  and  10  microseconds  for  10  bits.  (U) 

In  Europe {  random  access  memories  such  as  the  Carousel  memory 
permit  access  to  any  of  over  five  million  stored  decimal  digits  in  less 
than  2  seconds  on  the  average.  The  memory  contains  6U  small  reels  of  8- 
oharinel  magnetic  tape  mounted  in  2  ooncentric  circles  on  a  wheel,  A  given 
reel  of  taps  is  read  by  indexing  the  wheel  30  that  the  selected  tape  is 
at  the  bottom.  A  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tape  drops  down  past 
an  air-gap  road-write  head  to  an  unwinding  bin.  Photo-electric  sensors 
control  start,,  atop,  and  rewind.  A  fully  loaded  wheel  can  be  replaced 
in  10  seconds,  (U) 

Another  approach  is  the  K-10  memory.  The  storage  capacity  is 
equal  to  a  standard  tape  transport  with  a  1000-meter  tape,  but  its  access 
time  is  only  2.5  percent  of  the  time  required  by  a  standard  transport. 

The  K-10  memory  has  ten  bins,  each  containing  100  meters  of  !-ape.  Each 
bin  has  an  associated  read-write  head  and  a  drive  mechanism.  Tapes  rest 
with  their  mid-point  over  the  head  and  are  detected  photoeleotrioally. 
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A  typical  application  uses  a  crossbar  switch,  four  tape  control  units, 
and  nine  K-10  units  for  simultaneous  reading  or  writing  on  any  four  of 
90  tapes.  (U) 

A  Soviet  development  is  a  capacitive  memory  used  for  permanent 
information}  i.e.,  tables,  dictionaries,  or  control  program.  Information 
patterns  are  stored  on  a  number  of  metal-coated  paper  sheets  bonded  together 
under  pressure  and  hermetically  sealed.  Each  195  by  255  millimeters  stores 
512  bits,  and  a  stack  of  500  sheets  together  with  selection  logic  occupies 
0.027  cubic  meters.  Thus  a  cubic  meter  stores  9  X  10^  bits.  The  read-out 
rate  is  30,000  sheets  per  second,  a  speed  that  can  be  improved  by  a  factor 
of  t«n  with  improved  fabrication  techniques.  (U) 

Wired-core  memories  are  especially  popular  in  Europe.  A  wire 
is  threaded  through  a  core  matrix  in  a  pattern  that  represents  the  stored 
information.  Advantages  are:  nondestructive  readout,  high  speed  (usually 
less  than  1  microsecond  3witohing  time),  and  low  cost.  These  memories  are 
used  to  store  various  fixed  or  seldom-changed  data;  e.g.,  start-up  sequences, 
basic  input-output  programs,  3ub-routines,  and  even  some  operating  programs. 
This  technique  io  used  also  in  microprogramming  and  industrial  control. 
E-shaped  wire  cores  are  usedt  one  slot  stores  a  1}  another,  a  0.  With 
52  cores  and  52  diodes  a  storage  capacity  of  256  words  is  achieved  on  a 
single  plug-in  card  with  an  access  time  of  1  microsecond.  (U) 

Fixed  rod  memories  have  the  advantages  of  wired  core  memories 
plus  flexibility  of  modification.  Small  magnetic  rods  are  inserted  in  a 
wire  mesh.  An  8192-word  memory  with  a  U6-bit  word  has  an  access  time  of 
0.15  microsecond.  (U) 
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Some  thin  film  memories  now  use  a  new  alloy  called  Gyralloy, 
which  is  deposited  by  vacuum  evaporation  on  an  oxidized  aluminum  sub¬ 
strate.  The  presence  of  a  conductor  so  near  the  film  gives  a  good  signal- 
to-noise  ratio  and  reduces  drive  impedance,  since  magnetio  flux  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  conductor  in  the  duration  of  the  selection  pulse.  No 
harmful  damping  is  produced  in  the  magnetic  reversal  of  this  arrangement. 
Gyralloy  is  deposited  in  a  continuos  film  rather  than  spots.  An  insulating 
layer  is  applied  over  the  film  and  printed-circuit  copper  conductors  form 
the  read  winding.  (U) 

Thin  magnetic  film  experiments  have  shown  that  information  can 
be  written,  read,  and  regenerated  in  approximately  10  nanoseconds,  a  speed 
that  approaches  the  light  barrier.  The  light  barrier  occurs  when  the 
transit  time  of  a  signal  from  one  side  of  the  computer  to  the  other  becomes 
appreciable  in  terms  of  the  speed  of  an  arithmetic  unit.  For  example, 
propagation  across  a  distance  of  30  centimeters  takes  1  nanosecond,  and 
dimensions  may  be  10  to  100  times  greater  than  30  centimeters.  Therefore, 
numerous  complexities  will  occur  in  designing  faster  computers;  the 
ultimate  arithmetic  speed  may  be  limited  to  1  nanosecond  for  addition. 

The  problems  that  remain  to  be  solved  for  thin  films  are  the  reproducible 
production  of  matrices  and  the  designing  of  an  efficient  access  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  and  develop  physical  mechanisms  for  selecting, 
writing,  and  reading  at  speeds  on  the  order  of  1  nanosecond.  Despite  the 
small  quantity  of  magnetic  material  present  in  any  storage  element,  the 
output  is  still  quite  large  as  a  consequence  of  ths  fast  rise  times  of 
the  interrogating  pulses.  (U) 
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The  Cryotron  is  a  device  designed  to  apply  the  principle  that 
in  the  presence  of  an  applied  magnetic  field  the  temper ture  of  incidence 
of  superconductivity  is  reduced.  Since  niobium  is  less  sensitive  to  the 
destruction  of  its  superconductivity  by  applied  fields  than  tantalum,  a 
Cryotron  flip-flop  is  possible,  as  shown  in  Figure  5-18.  The  circuit  is 
cooled  to  U.2  degrees  Kelvin  in  boiling  liquid  Helium.  Without  current, 

Niobium  Niobium 


all  the  materials  are  superconducting.  As  an  applied  current  is  increased, 
a  point  is  reached  where  the  field  generated  by  the  niobium  forces  the 
tantalum  wire  to  assume  its  normal  ohmic  resistance.  This  point  occurs 
in  one  side  of  the  circuit  before  the  other.  Thus.,  two  stable  states  are 
possible  and  the  device  behaves  as  a  flip-flop.  The  speed  of  the  original 
Cryotron  is  relatively  slow  (10  milliseconds),  but  it  is  possible  to 
decrease  this  speed  to  1  microsecond  or  less  with  vacuum  deposited  thin 
film  elements.  A  variation  of  this  technique  is  possible  by  vacuum  depos¬ 
iting  a  thin  superconducting  film  upon  an  insulating  substrate.  In  this 
film  are  D-shaped  openings  separated  by  a  narrow  bridge.  Data  are  inserted 
and  read  by  means  of  wires  along  the  bridges  to  which  current  is  applied. 
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A  current  can  flow  in  either  direction  along  the  bridge  so  that  circulating 
currents  can  be  produced  by  the  magnetic  fields  generated  by  the  wires. 

These  persistors  are  reported  to  have  operating  time a  of  10  nanoseconds.  (IT) 

Electron-mirror-microaoopy  may  be  the  future  equivalent  of  the 

file  drum.  The  reading  process  is  static,  depending  upon  the  deflection 

of  the  electron  beam  in  an  electron  microscope  by  the  magnetic  field  of 

the  data  recorded  on  a  magnetic  film.  The  inherently  great  magnifications 

power  of  the  electron  microscope  makes  the  reading  of  closely  packed  data 

easy}  the  electron  beam  can  be  deflected  electronically,  thus  facilitating 

high  speeds.  Non-desctructive  read-out  is  still  present.  Meyer  has  shown 

how  information  may  be  written  on  a  magnetic  medium  with  an  electron  beam 

by  magnetizing  the  medium  initially  via  an  external  field  and  heating  small 

(3) 

regions  above  the  Curie  point  by  a  sharply  focused  electron  boam.  After 
cooling,  an  inversion  effect  takes  place  to  enable  tho  electron  mirror 

microscope  to  detect  the  previously  heated  spots,  information  densities 

,  6 

of  l(r  bits  per  centimeter  squared  with  writing  speeds  of  10  bits  per 

second  are  possible.  (II) 

(o)  Molecular  Eleotronlos  -  Molecular  electronics  Is  a  new 
conoept  that  seeks  to  integrate  the  functions  performed  by  electronic 
circuits  into  a  solid  block  of  m-terial.  The  objective  is  to  rearrange 
the  internal  ohvsloai  properties  of  tho  solid  in  such  a  way  that  phenomena 
occurring  within  or  between  domains  of  molecules  will  perform  a  function 

^Meyer,  Ludwig.  -  Electron  Mirror  Microscopy  of  Patterns  Recorded  in 
Magnetic  Tape  and  Magnetic  Writing  with  an  Electron  Beam. 
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ordinarily  achieved  by  an  assembly  of  electronic  components.  In  addition 
to  decreasing  size  and  weight,  increasing  reliability,  and  reducing  power 
requirements,  molecular  blocks  could  execute  tasks  now  too  aomplex  to  be 
performed  economically  by  conventional  methods,  (U) 


There  have  been  three  main  approaches  to  solid-state 
microcircuits: 

(1)  Miorocomponent  assembly— the  construction  of  micromodules 

from  miorooomponents,  miniaturized  electronic  components. 
Advantages  are  small  size,  light  weight,  and  ruggednessj 
disadvantages  are  the  number  of  parts  and  soldered  con¬ 
nections  and  the  problem  of  assembling  such  tiny  compo¬ 
nents, 

(2)  2  - D  Microminiaturization— the  elimination  of  the  thickness 

dimension  by  forming  the  active  and  passive  circuit  ele¬ 
ments  directly  upon  a  thin  insulating  wafer  or  substrate. 
Capacitors,  resistors,  inductors,  and  other  electronic 
components  are  processed  with  their  in Leroonneo Lions 
upon  an  insulating  ceramic  wafer  by  a  .film  depositing 
technique.  This  method  is  a  step  beyond  microcomponent 
assembly, 

(3)  Functional  electronic  blocks — the  Bimple  block  diagram  of 

electronics  replaces  the  detailed  circuit  diagram  as  the 
working  blueprint  for  constructing  the  electronic  system, 
Eaoh  functional  electronic  block  is  a  subsystem}  together 
with  a  minimum  number  of  connections  they  form  the  com¬ 
plete  system.  If  the  system  i3  not  complex,  a  single 
block  may  comprise  the  system. 

Simple  functional  electronic  blooks  perform  such  functions  as  audio  and 
video  amplification,  osoillation,  multivibrator  behavior,  phase  shifting, 
switching,  and  frequency  discrimination.  Semiconductor  materials,  partic¬ 
ularly  germanium  and  silicon,  have  been  used  to  construct  the  Mocks, 
Techniques  employed  in  fabrication  are:  junotion  fabrication,  etching, 
plating,  alloying,  cutting,  masking,  and  film  deposition.  Success  in 
molecular  electronics  rests  upon  a  basic  understanding  of  the  innate 
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properties  of  materials  and  the  ability  to  modify  and  exploit  them 
usefully,  A  major  advance  has  been  the  development  of  dendritic  growth; 
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germanium  and  silicon  crystals  are  grown  in  the  form  of  long,  thin, 
optically  flat,  perfectly  surfaced  strips  suitable  for  finished  semi¬ 
conductor  devices,  A  second  method  is  epitaxial  growth,  the  vapor  dep¬ 
osition  of  layers  of  silicon  upon  a  silicon  substrate,  a  technique  useful 
for  multiple  junctions.  (U) 


Another  new  component  is  based  upon  the  quantum  mechanical 
tunneling  of  electrons  into  a  vacuum.  The  estimated  switching  time  is 
0.1  nanosecond.  This  high-speed  process  may  be  suited  for  the  economical 
production  of  a  one  cubic  inch  data  processing  system  having  1011  active 
components.  The  solution  of  technological  problems  for  such  a  system  will 
probably  take  at  least  15  to  20  years.  (U) 


Research  in  microelectronics  includes  work  in  the  following 


fields  j 


(1)  Packaging  teohnl'  ~es — Inoluding  work  on  micromodules, 

whioh  are  ceramic  wafers  0.31  inches  square,  each 
holding  a  circuit  element  (including  diodes  or  tran¬ 
sistors)  .  Wafers  are  stacked.  The  thin  ceramic  wafers 
used  to  fabricate  thermionic  diodes  are  triodes  designed 
to  use  ambient  heat  and  internally  dissipated  power  to 
heat  the  cathode. 

(2)  Integrated  oirouita — this  work  studies  evaporation  t.ech- 

niques,  including  single  crystal  semiconductor  sub¬ 
strates  to  produce  active  and  passive  circuit  elements. 

(3)  Functional  electronic  blocks — research  into  the  produc- 

tion  of  complete  circuits — particularly,  the  problems 
of  interconnecting  elements.  Electron  beam  machining 
is  used  to  fabricate  high  density  (10°  elements  per 
cubic  foot)  thin  film  field-emission  devices. 

Continued  research  in  these  fields  is  essential  so  long  as  computing  speed 
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is  an  essential  requirement,  The  need  for  speed  is  strictly  a  funotion 
of  the  type  of  problems  that  require  solution.  But  if  the  problems  are 
such  that  months  or  years  of  computing  are  needed  with  existing  computers, 
then  microelectronics  mu3t  be  developed,  The  reason  is  simple :  as  the 
light  barrier  is  approached,  the  distance  between  functional  elements  must 
be  reduced  in  order  to  attain  any  additional  increments  in  speed.  (U) 

Hydraulic  elements  oan  take  several  forms.  As  a  3pool  valve, 
logical  signals  in  the  form  of  high  and  low  pressure  (corresponding  to 
voltage/no- voltage  levels  in  electronic  binary  logic)  are  rpplied  to  the 
inputs.  In  the  diagram  shown  in  Figure  5-19,  a  static  medium  pressure 


FIGURE  5-19,  Basic  Hydraulic  Logic  Elements 
(3  inputs,  .L  output) 


is  applied  to  m.  Thus,  pressure  at  A  determines  the  position  of  the 
valve,  which,  together  with  input  at  M  or  N,  defines  the  pressure  at  X. 
If  high  pressure  is  regarded  as  a  logioal  1  and  low  pressure  as  a  0, 
then  X  =  MA1  ♦  NA.  The  logical  capability  of  the  hydraulic  element  is 
therefore  greater  than  that  of  a  single  transistor.  (U) 

By  providing  a  feedback  path  from  X  to  A,  a  bi- stable  element 
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is  oreated.  These  two  simple  configurations,  the  gate  and  bi-s table 
device,  are  the  basis  for  all  other  hydraulic  logic  elements.  Gating 
networds,  shift  registers,  aounters,  matricea,  and  multivibrators  have 
been  built  and  operated  successfully.  However,  hydraulic  logic  presents 
many  serious  design  problems.  Elements  behave  like  electronic  counter¬ 
parts  in  many  respects.  But  transient  peaks  occur  when  current  in  an 
inductive  oircuit  is  suddenly  stopped.  There  are  also  many  physical 
effects  related  to  fluid  flow.  Inertia  is  critical  in  determining 
response  time,  and  conductor  lengths  must  be  equal  for  two  parallel-fed 
elements  to  operate  synchronously.  However,  the  high  reliability  and 
long  life  of  hydraulic  components  make  the  technique  attractive,  (U) 

3.  Computer  Components  anti  Techniques 

The  researoh  projects  described  for  storage  devices  are  equally 
applicable  for  oomputer  components,  sinoe  the  computer  and  its  memory 
are  intrinsically  related.  In  thB  area  of  arithmetic  and  control  units, 
new  developments  described  in  the  fields  of  microminiature  and  molecular 
electronios  and  in  hydraulic  logic  are  applicable.  As  new  elements  are 
developed,  they  are  likely  to  be  exploited  in  all  phases  of  computer 
equipment,  (U) 

An  example  of  the  application  of  these  techniques  is  a  saturated 
transistor  switch.  Increasing  the  speed  of  an  adder  is  possible  by 
reducing  carry  propagation  time.  If  the  addend  digits  at  a  given  posi¬ 
tion  are  unequal,  then  the  outgoing  carry  is  identical  to  the  incoming 
carry.  Thus,  a  switch  that  allows  a  carry  signal  to  propagate  rapidly 
will  save  time.  Even  if  the  time  required  to  set  the  switch  is  longer, 
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the  svri, — tohes  ion  all  positions  can  be  set  simultaneously,  whereas  the  carry 
must  propagate  sequentially.  If  a  saturated,  transistor  is  used  as  a 
switoh,  the  impedance  from  emitter  to  collector  is  low  and  almost  sym¬ 
metrica.!!  under*  suitable  circumstances.  The  propagated  carry  signal  may 
he  either  a  ri_sing  or*  falling  edge,  unless  the  carry  is  reset  to  0  after 
each  acLdition.  The  contribution  of  each  switch  to  the  carry  propagation 
time  ca_nbe  reduced  to  0.5  nanoseconds.  (U) 

Rtesearcii  and  development  in  pattern  recognition  may  also  be  direotly 
related®  to  computer  development,  especially  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
interplay  bo  tween  the  pattern  recognition  device  and  the  computer.  Such 
a  combination  would  facilitate  research  in  automatic  photo-interpretation. 

A  single  airc x*aft  or  satellite  on  a  reconnaissance  mission  takes  thousands 
of  phonographs  that  must  be  scanned,  catalogued,  and  filed.  If  the  pattern 
recognition  devioe  sampled  with  100  strobes  per  inch  and  discriminated 
16  leveals  of  intensity,  250,000  bit3  of  information  distributed  about  each 
level  would  be  recognized  by  a  5  by  5  inoh  photograph.  With  special  logic 
oircui  ~ts  dove  loped  for  this  task,  the  computer  could  perform  operations 
leadin  g  to  th.e  automatic  analysis  of  the  significant  features  in  the  photo. 
The  cozxnputer  could  then  store  the  photographic  data  in  a  speoial  storage 
device  .  Subsequent  photographs  with  the  same  coordinates  could  then  be 
matche  dwith  the  original}  if  significant  differences  were  noted,  they 
would  be  printed  in  parallel  by  a  special  printer.  Ultimately,  the  anal¬ 
ysis  c&oiild  include  an  estimate  of  the  possible  reason  for  the  difference 
to  aid®  an  analyst  in  recognizing  events  of  military  significance.  (U) 
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G.  Summary 

The  objective  of  this  equipment  study  was  to  establish  basic 
equipment  requirements  for  a  Fact  Correlation  System.  To  attain  this 
objective  required  an  investigation  of  the  capabilities  of  existing 
equipments.  The  various  types  of  equipment  were  analyzed  with  respeot 
to  their  ability  to  fulfill  a  set  of  assumed  performance  criteria  relating 
to  the  volume  of  input,  speed  of  operations,  design  features,  reliability, 
and  cost.  (0) 

The  configurations  of  equipment  were  based  upon  parametric  values 
and  variables  for  the  following  factors: 

(a)  Input  reception  rates. 

(b)  Input  processing  rates. 

(o)  Computer  processing  rates. 

(1)  Size  of  core  memory. 

(2)  Size  of  program. 

(3)  Speed  of  oomputer. 

(U)  Type  of  auxiliary  storage. 

These  configurations  were  then  analyzed  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  considerations: 

(a)  Maintaining  a  balance  between  the  input  and  processing 

rates  within  the  system. 

(b)  Determining  the  amount  of  equipment  required  to  handle 

a  particular  function. 

(o)  Establishing  the  minimum  input  and  processing  speeds 
required. 

(d)  Ascertaining  the  ability  of  equipment  to  perform  their 
assigned  functions  within  a  system  framework. 
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The  recommended  state-of-the-art  configuration  selected  requires  a  reading 
machine  for  input,  a  high-speed  computer  with  a  6hK  core  memory,  and  an 
auxiliary  disc  storage  unit  for  processing  (aee  Figure  5-11).  (U) 

The  recommended  configuration  is  essentially  available  now.  The 
only  research  or  development  needed  is  in  implementing  the  direct  read¬ 
ing  device.  The  full  configuration  should  be  operational  within  five 
years.  (U) 

The  remainder  of  the  equipment  3tudy  investigated  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  exploratory  research  in  data  processing  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques.  This  survey  reveals  the  importance  of  developing  improved  input 
devices,  including  equipment  and  techniques  for  voice  and  pattern  recog¬ 
nition.  The  need,  for  speed  is  not  pros sing,  but  substantial  improvements 
can  be  achieved  with  better  switching  circuits,  storage  units,  and  a 
critical  reduction  in  size.  Storage  devices  and  access  to  them  may  be 
improved  by  using  such  techniques  a3  thin  films,  molecular  elements,  and 
photoscopic  storage.  The  ultimate  storage  unit  for  a  Fact  Correlation 
System  would  enable  the  entire  file  to  be  interrogated  with  a  single  set 
of  instructions.  (U) 

The  equipment  requirements  for  a  system  ten  to  fifteen  years  from 
now  depends  upon  the  functional  needs  for  linguistic  transformation  and 
adaptive  learning.  Once  these  requirements  have  been  specified,  several 
of  the  basic  principles  or  exploratory  developments  may  enable  these  needs 
to  be  fulfilled.  (C) 
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